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TO 


HER GRACE 


T HE 


DUTCHESS 
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May it pleaſe Your Gx ace, 


S the chief View in Publiſhing 

theſe Monthly Eſſays is to rec- 
tify ſome Errors, which, ſmall 
as they may ſeem at firſt, may, if in- 
dulged, grow up into greater, till they 
at laſt become Vices, and make all. the 
Misfortunes of our Lives; it was neceſ- 
ſary to put them under the Protection 
of 4 Lady, not only of an unblemiſhed 
Conduct, but alſo of an exalted Virtue, 
A 2 whoſe 


DEDICATION, 


whoſe Example may inforce the Pre- 
cepts they contain, -and is Herſelf a 
ſhining Pattern for others to copy 
after, of all thoſe Perfections I endea- 


vour to recommend, 


IT is not, therefore, Madam, that 
You are deſcended from a Mar/borough 
or a Godolphin, dear 'as thoſe Patriot- 
Names will ever be, while any Senſe of 
Liberty remains in Britons ; nor on the 
Account of the high Rank You hold 
in the World, nor for thoſe Charms 
with which Nature has ſo profuſely a- 
dorned Your Perſon ; but for thoſe in- 
nate Graces, which no Anceſtry can 
give, no Titles can embelliſh, nor no 
Beauty atone for the Want of, that 
Your GRACE has an undiſputed 
Right to this Offering, as the Point 
aimed at by the Work itſelf gives it in 
ſome fl. a Claim to Your Ac- 
ceptance. 


TrarT Promiſe, which the firſt Years 
of Life gave of a glorious Maturity, we 
have ſeen compleated long before Your 


GRACE arrived at an Age, which in | 


others is requilite to ripen /t into Vi. 
dom, 


r 
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DEDICATION. 


dom, and concile the ſparkling Ideas of 
the one, with the correcting Judgment 
of the other. — We beheld with Ad- 
miration, how Reaſon outſtripped Na- 
ture even in the moſt minute Circum- 
ſtances and Actions; but the Crown of 


all, was the happy Choice of a Partner 


in that State which is the chief End of 
our Beings. -—- There ſhone Your Pe- 
netration, when among ſo many Ad- 
mirers, You fingled out Him who alone 
was worthy of Y ou.---One, who Great 
as he is, is yet yet more Gord than 
Great; and who has given ſuch In- 
ſtances how much it is in the Power of 
Virtue to ennoble Nobility, as all muſt 
admire, tho” few I fear will imitate. 


M ARRIAGE, too long the Jeſt 
of Fools, and proſtituted to the moſt 
baſe and ſordid Aims, to You, illuſtri- 
ous Pair | owes its recovered Fame, and 
proves its Inſtitution is indeed divine 


Bur this is no more than what every 
one is full of ; and in intreating Your 
GRACE's Protection to the following 
Sheets, I can only boaſt of being one 
A 3 among 
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among the Millions who pray, that 
Length of Days, and uninterrupted 
Health may continue that Happineſs, to 
which nothing can be added, and that 


es 


Jan, 
2| With the moſt profound Duty and Submiſſion, 


May it pleaſe Your Grace, 


Your GRACE's, 
Moft Humble, 
Meft Obedient, and moſt 


Faithfully Devoted Servant, 


The FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


lat 
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FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


BOOK 1, 


rs very much, by the choice 
re make of ſubjects for our en- 
WF tertainment, that the refined taſte 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf from the vul- 
gar and more groſs, Reading is 
univerſally allowed to be one cf 
__ the moſt improving, as well 23 
agreeable amuſements ; but then to render it fo, 
one ſhould, among the number of books which are 
lly iſſuing from the preſs, endeavour to 

ngle out ſuch as promiſe to be moſt coriducive to 
thoſe ends. In order to be as little deceived as 
poſſible, I, for my own part, love to get as well 
acquainted as I can with an author, before I ron 
the riſk of loſing my time in peruſing his work. ; 
and as I doubt not but moſt people are of this way 
of thinking, I ſhall, in imitation of my learned bro- 
ther, of ever precious memory, give ſome account 
of what I am, and thoſe concerned with me in 
this undertaking ; and likewiſe of the chief intent 
of the Lucubrations hereafter communicated, that 
the reader on caſting his eye over the four or five 
firſt pages, may judge how far the book may, or 


4 may 
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may not be qualified to entertain him, and either 
accept, or throw it aſide as he thinks proper: And 
here I promiſe, that in the pictures 1 give of 
myſelf and affociates, I will draw no flattering 
lines, aſſume no perfection that we are not in 
reality. poſſeſſed = nor attempt to ſhadow over 
any detect with an artificial gloſs. 


As a proof of my fincerity, I ſhall, in the firſt 
place, affure him, that for my own part I never 
was a beauty, and am now very far from being 
young; (a confeſſion he will find few of my ſex 
ready to make :) I ſhall alſo acknowledge, that I 
have run through as many ſcenes of _ and 
folly as the greateſt coquet of them all.—Dreſs, 
equipage, and flattery were the idols of my heart. 
I ſhould have thought that day loſt, which 
did not preſent me with ſome new opportunity of 
ſhewing myſelf, — My life, for ſome years, was 
a continued round of what I then called pleaſure, 
and my whole time oſſed by a hurry of pro- 
miſcuous diverſions.— But whatever inconveni- 
encies ſuch a manner of conduct has brought up- 
on myſelf, I have this conſolation, to think that 
the public may reap ſome benefit from it :—The 
company I kept was not, indeed, always ſo well 
choſen as it . to have been, for the ſake of 
my own intereſt or reputation; but then it was 
general, and by conſequence furniſhed me, not only 
with the knowledge of many occurrences, which 
otherwiſe I had been ignorant of; but alſo cnabled 
me, when the too great vivacity of my nature be- 
came tempercd with reflection, to ſee into the ſe- 
cret ſprings which gaveriſe to the actions I had 
either heard or bcen witneſs of; — to judge of the 
various paſſions of the human mind, anddiftinguiſh 
thoſe im perceptible degrees by which they become 
maſters of the heart, and attain the dominion over 


reaſon, 
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reaſon. — A thouſand odd adventures, which, at 
the time they happened, made ſlight impreſſion on 
me, and ſeemed to dwell no longer on my mind 
than the wonder they occaſtoned, now riſe freſh 
to my remembrance ; with this advantage, that the 
myſtery I then, for want of attention, imagined 
they contained, is entirely vaniſhed, and I find it 
eaſy to account for the cauſe by the conſequence. 


WII this experience, added to a genius to- 
lerably .extenſive, and an education more liberal 
than is ordinarily allowed to perſons of my ſex, I 
flattered myſelf that it might be in my power to 
be in ſome meaſure both uſeful and entertaining to 
the public; and this thought was ſo ſoothing to 
thoſe remains of vanity, not yet wholly extin- 
guiſhed in me, that I reſolved to purſue it, and 
immediately began to conſider by what method I 
ſhould be moſt likely to ſucceed : To confine my- 
ſelf to any one ſubject, I knew could pleaſe but one 
kind of taſte, and my ambition was to be as univer- 
ſally read as poſſible. From my obſervation of hu- 
man nature, I found that curiolity had more or lets 
a ſhare in every breaſt; and my buſineſs, there- 
fore, was to hit this reigaing humour in ſuch a 
manner, as*that the gratification it ſhould receive 
from being made acquainted with other people's 
affairs, ſhould at the ſame time teach every one to 
regulate their own. 


HAvinG agreed within myſelf on this impor- 
tant point, I commenced author, by ſetting down 
many things, which being pleaſing to myſelf, I 


imagined would be ſo to others; but on examin- 


ing them the next day, I-found an infinite defi - 
ciency both in matter and ſtile, and that there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for me to call in to m 

aſſiſtance ſuch of my acquaintance as were quali- 
4 5 tied 
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fied for thatpurpoſe.— The r that occurred to 
me, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by name of Mira, a 
lady deſcended from a family to which wit ſeems 
hereditary, married to a gentleman every way 
worthy of ſo excellent a wife, and with whom ſhe 
lives in ſo perfect a harmony, that having m— 
to ruffle the compoſure of her ſoul, or diſturb tho 
8 ideas ſhe received from nature and edu- 
cation, left me no room to doubt if what ſhe fa- 
voured me with would be acceptable to the pub- 
lic.—The next is a widow of quality, who not 
having buried her vivacity in the tomb of her 
lord, continues to make one in all the modiſh di- 
verſions of the times, ſo far, I mean, as ſhe finds 
them conſiſtent with innocence and honour ; and 
as ſhe is far from having the leaſt auſterity in her 
behaviour, nor rigid to the failings ſhe is wholly 
tree from herſelf, thoſe of her acquaintance, who 
had þeen leſs circumſpect, ſcruple not to make her 
the fonfidante of ſecrets they concealed from all 
the world beſides. — The third is the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, charming asan angel, but en- 
dued with ſo many accompliſhments, that to thoſe 
who know her truly, her beauty is the leaſt diftin- 
zuiſhed part of her.— This fine young creature. 
I ſhall call E uphraſine, fince ſhe has all the chear- 
ſulneſs and ſweetneſs aſcribed to that goddeſs. 


THESE three approved u deſign, aflured me 
of all the help they could afford, and ſoon gave a 
proof of it in bringing their ſeveral eſſays; but as 
the reader, provided the entertainment be agree- 
able, will not be intereſted from which quarter it 
comes, whatever production I ſhall be favoured 
with from theſe ladies, orany others I may hereafter 
correſpond with, will be exhibited underthe general 
title of The Female Speftator ; and how many 
contributors ſoever there may happen to be to — 
| . wor 
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work, they are to be conſidered only as ſeveral 
members of one body, of which I am the mouth. 


IT is alſo highly proper I ſhould acquaint the 
town, that to ſecure aneternal fund of intelligence, 
ſpies are placed, not only in all the places of reſort 
in and about this great metropolis, but at Bath, 
Tunbridge, and the Spar, and means found out to 
extend my ſpeculations even asfar as France, Rome, 
Germany, and other foreign parts, ſo that nothing 
curious or worthy of remark can eſcape me ; and 
this I look upon to be a more effectual way of 
penetrating into the myſteries of the alcove, the 
cabinet, or field, than if I had the power of in- 
viſiblity, or could with a wiſh tranſport myſelf 
where-cver I pleaſed, ſince with the aid of thoſe 
ſupernatural gifts, I could ſtill be in no more than 
one place at a time; whereas now, by tumbling 
over a few papers from my emiſlaries, I have all 
the ſecrets of Europe, at leaſt ſuch of them as are 
proper for my purpoſe, laid open at one view. 


I- woULD, by no means, however, have what 

I ſay be conſtrued into a deſign of gratifying a vi- 
cious propenſity of propagating andal — who- 
ever ſits down to read me with this view, will find 
themſelves miſtaken ;- ſor though I ſhall bring real 
facts on the ſtage, I ſhall conceal the actors 
names under ſuch as will be conformable to their 
characters; my intention being only to expoſe the 
vice, not the perſon. —Nor ſhall J confine myſe!t 
to modern tranſaQtions:— Whenever I find any 
example among the ancients, which may ſerve to 
illuſtrate the topic I ſhall happen to be upon, [ 
ſhall make no ſcruple to inſert it. An inftance cf 
ſhining virtue in any age, can never be too oſten 
propoſed as a pattern, nor the fatality of miſcon- 
duct too much imprefied on the minds of out 
A 6 vo ü 
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youth of both ſexes; and as the ſole aim of the 
tollowing pages is to reform the faulty, and give 
an innocent amuſement to thoſe who are not ſo, all 
poſſible care will be taken to avoid every thing that 
might ſerve as food for the venom of malice and ill- 
nature. Whoever, therefore, ſhall pretend to fix 
on any particular perſon the blame of actions they 
may happen to find recorded here, or make what 
they call a key to theſe lucubrations, muſt expect 
to ſee themſelves treated in the next publication 
with all the ſeverity ſo unfair a proceeding merits, 


AxD now, having ſaid as much as I think need- 
ful of this cons! ahjanes I ſhall, without being 
d 


cither too greatly conhdent, or too anxious for 
the ſucceſs, ſubmit it to the public cenſure. 


1 all the paſſions giv'n us from above, 
he nobleft, ſeteſ, and the beſt, is love; 


ſays a juſtly celebrated poet, and I readily agree 
that love in itſelf, when under the direction of 
reaſon, harmonizes the ſoul, and gives it a gentle, 
generous turn ; but I can by no means approve of 
tuch definitions of that paſſion as we find in plays, 
novels and romances : in moſt of thoſe writ- 
ings, the authors ſeem to lay out all their art in 
rendering that character moſt intereſting, which 
moſt ſets at defiance all the obligations, by the 
{tri obſervance of which, love alone can become 
a virtue. They dreſs their Cupid up in roſes, call 
hun the god of ſoft deſires, and a tees, 
yet at che ſame time give him the vindictive fury, 
and the rage of Mars ;— ſhew him impatient of 
controul, and trampling over all the tics of duty, 
friendſhip, or natural affection, yet make the mo- 
tive ſanctify the crime. How fatal, how perni- 
cious to a young and unexperienced mind muſt 
be ſuch maxims, eſpecially when dreſſed up in a 

18 
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the pomp of words ! The beauty of the expreſſion 
ſtcals upon the ſenſes, and every miſchief, every 
woe that love occaſions, appears a charm.— 
Thoſe who feel the paſſion are fo far from endea- 
vouring to repel its force, or being aſhamed of 
their attachment, however oppolite to reaſon, that 
they indulge, and take a pride in turning into ri- 
dicule the remonſtrances of their more diſcerning 
friends. But what is yet more prepoſterous, and 
more evidently ſhews the ill effects of writing in 
this manner, is, that we often ſee girls, too young 
either to be addreſſed to on the ſcore of love, or 
even to know what is meant by the paſſion, affect 
the languiſhment they read ol their eyes, 
ſigh, fold their arms, neglect every uſeful learn- 
ing, and attend to nothing but acquiring the re- 
putation of being enough a woman to know all 
the pains and delicacies of love. 


Miss Tenderilla is one of thoſe J have deſcri- 
bed: ſhe was the other day invited to a concert, 
and as ſoon as the muſick began to ſtrike up, cried 
out in a kind of dying tone, yet loud enough to 
be heard by a great part of the aſſembly, 


If nuſict be the food of love, play on. 


A young lady happened to be with her, who is 
ſuppoſed to be very near entering into the marriage 
ſtate, but contents herſelf with diſcovering what 
ſentiments the is poſſeſſed of in favour of her 
intended bridegroon only to thoſe intereſted in 
them. She bluſhed extermely at the extravagance 
of her companion, and the more ſo, as ſhe found 
the eyes of every one turned upon her, and by 
their ſmiles and whiſpers to each other, ſhewed 
that they imagined 44:/s had burſt into this ex- 
clamation meerly on her account. A ſmart gen- 
tleman, on- the next bench to them, took this 
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opportunity of * her very wittily, as he 


thought, on the diſcovery her young confidante 
had made; and the poor lady was in the utmoſt 
confuſion, until ſhe who had occaſioned it being 
vexed to find what ſhe had ſaid ſo much miſtaken, 
and that notice was taken of herſelf, behaved in 
ſuch a manner as left no room to doubt which of 
them was the proper object of ridicule. 


How eaſy were it now for a deſigning fortune- 
hunter to make a prey of this bib-and-apron he- 
roine The leſs qualified he was to render her 
choice of him approved, and the more averſe her 
friends appeared to ſuch a match, the more would 
ſhe glory in a noble obſtinacy of contemning their 
advice, and ſacrificing her perſon and fortune to 
an imaginary paſſion tor him; and one has no need 
of being a very great prophet to foretel, that if 
ſhe is not ſpeedily removed from thoſe who at 
preſent have the care of her, and ſome other me- 
thods taken than ſuch as have hitherto been made 
uſe of, to give her a more rational way of think- 
ing, that wealth her frugal parents hoard up, in 
order to purchaſe for her a laſting happineſs, will 
only prove the bait for her deſtruction, 


I am ſorry to obſerve, that of late years this 
humour has been itrangely prevalent among our 
young ladies, ſome of whom are ſcarce entered in- 
to their teens before they grow impatient for ad- 
miration, and to be diſtinguiſhed in love-ſongs and 
verſes, expect to have a great buſtle made about 
them, and he who firſt attemptsto perſwade them 
he is a lover, bids very fair for carrying his point. 
The eagerneſs of their wiſhes to be addreſſed, gives 
charms to the addreſs itſelf, which otherwiſe it 
would not have ; and hence it follows, that when 
a young creature has ſuffered herſelf to fall a vic- 
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tim to the artifices of her pretended lover, and her 
own giddy whim, and is afterward convinced of 
her error, ſhe looks back with no leſs wonder than 
ſhame on her paſt conduct, deteſts the object of 
her former imaginary paſſion, and wiſhes nothing 
more than to be eternally rid of the preſence of him 
ſhe once with ſo much earneſtneſs purſued. 


IT is not, therefore, from the inconſtancy of 
nature which men charge upon our ſex, but from 
that romantic vein which makes us ſometimes ima- 
gine ourſelves lovers before we are ſo, that we fre- 
quently run ſuch lengths to ſhake off a yoke we 
have ſo precipitately put on. — When once we 
truly love, we rarely ve bear the frowns 
of fortune with fortitudeand patience :—we repent 
not of the choice we have made, whatever we ſuf- 
fer by it; and nothing but a long continued ſeries, 
of ſlights and ill uſage from the object of our af- 
fection, can render him leſs dear. 


To be well convinced of the fincerity of the 
man they are about to marry, is a maxim, with 
217 always recommended to a young lady; 

ut I ſay it is no leſs material for her future hap- 
pineſs, as well as that of her intended partner, 
that ſhe ſhould be well aſſured of her own heart, 
and examine, with the utmoſt care, whether it be, 
real tenderneſs, or a bare liking ſhe at preſent feels 
for him; and as this is not to be done all at once, 
I cannot approve of haſty marriages, or before 
perſons are of ſufficient years to be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of knowing their own minds. 


Cour p fourteen have the power of judging of 
itſelf, or for itſelf, who that knew the beautiful 
Marteſia at that age, but would have depended 
on her conduct ! — Marteſia deſcended of the 


moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious race, poſſeſſed of all that dignity 
of ſentiment befitting her high birth, endued by 
nature with a ſurprizing wit, judgment, and pene- 
tration, and improved by every aid of education; 
—Marteſia, the wonder and delight of all who ſaw 
or heard her, gave the admiring world the * 
expectations that ſhe would one day be no leſs ce- 
lebrated for all thoſe virtues which render amiable 
the conjugal ſtate, than ſhe at that tinie was for 
every other perfection that does honour to the ſex. 


YET how, alas, did all theſe charming hopes 
vaniſh into air! Many noble youths, her equals in 
birth and fortune, watched her increaſe of years for 
declaring a paſſion, which they feared as yet would 
be rejected by thoſe who had the diſpoſal of her; 
but what their reipect and timidity forbad them to 
attempt, a more daring and unſuſpected rival ven- 
tured at, and ſucceeded in. — Her unexperienced 
heart approved his perſon, and was pleaſed with the 
proteſtations he made her of it.—In fine, the no- 
velty of being addreſſed in that manner, gave adou- 
ble grace to all he ſaid, and ſhe never thought her- 
ſelf ſo happy as in his converſation.— His frequent 
viſits at length was taken notice of; he was de- 
nied the privilege of ſeeing her, and ſhe was no 
longer permitted to go out without being accom- 
f by ſome perſon who was to be a ſpy upon 

er actions. — She had a great ſpirit, impatient of 
controul, and this reſtraint ſerved only to heighten 
the inclination {he before had to favour him: — 
ſhe indulged the moſt romantic ideas of his merit 
and his love: — her own flying fancy invented a 
thouſand melancholly ſoliloquies, and ſet them 
down as made by him in this ſeparation. It is not, 
indeed, to be doubted, but that he was very much 
mortificd at the impediment he found in the proſe- 
cution of his courtſhip ; but whether he took this 
method 
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method of diſburthening his affliction, neither ſhe 
nor any body elſe could be aſſured. It cannot, 
however, be denied, but that he purſued means 
much more efficacious for the attainment of his 
wiſhes. By bribes, promiſes, and intreaties, he 
revailed on a perſon, who came frequently to the 
— to convey his letters to her, and bring back 
her anſwers. This correſpondence was, perhaps, 
of 2 ſervice to him, than had the freedom 
of their interviews not been prevented: ſhe con- 
ſented to he his, and to make good her word, ven- 
tured: her life, by deſcending from a two pair of 
ſtairs window, by the help of quilt, blankets, and 
other things faſtened to it at the dead of night. — 
His coach and fix waited to receive her at theend 
of the ſtreet, which reaching ſoon after break of 
day, his chaplain. made them too faſt for any au- 
thority to ſeparate. 


As he was of an antient honourable Emi, and 


his eſtate very conſiderable, her friends in a ſhort 


time were reconciled to what was now irremedi- 
able, and they were looked upon as an extreme 
happy pair. — But ſoon, too foon, the fleeting 
pleaſures fled, and in their room anguiſh and bit- 
terneſs of heart ſucceeded. 


MARTE SIA, in a viſit ſhe made to a lady 


of her intimate acquaintance, unfortunately hap- 
pened to meet the young Clitander; he was juſt re- 
turned from his travels, had a handſome perſon, 
an infinity of gaiety, and a certain ſomething in 
his air and deportment which had been deſtruive 
to the peace and reputation of many of our ſex. 


lle was naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, 


and being fo, felt all the force of charms, which 
had ſome effect even on the moſt cold and tempe- 
rate. Emboldened by former ſucceſſes, the know- 
ledge 


— 
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ledge Marteſia was another's did not hinder him 
from declaring to her the paſſion ſhe had inſpired 
him with.—She found a ſecret ſatisfaction in 

ing him, which ſhe was yet too young to conſider 
the danger of, and therefore endeavoured not 
to ſuppreſs until it became more powerful for her 
to have done ſo, even had ſhe attempted it with all 
her might ; but the truth. is, ſhe began to experi- 
ence in reality a flame ſhe had but imagined herſelf 
poſſeſſed of * him who was now her huſband, 
and was too much averſe to the giving herſelf 
pain, to combat with an inclination which ſeemed 


to her fraught only with delights, 


THe houſe where their acquaintance firſt be- 
„was now the ſcene of their future meetings: 
miſtreſs of it was too great a friend to gal- 
_ herſelf, to be any interruption to the hap- 
pineſs they enjoyed in entertaining each other 


without witneſſes.— How weak is virtue, when 
love and opportunity combine Though no wo- 
man could have more refined and delicate notions 


than Marte ſia, yet all were ineffectual againſt the 
ſollicitations of her adored Clitander.— One fatal 
moment deſtroyed at once all her own exalted ideas 
of honour and reputation, and the principles early 
inſtilled into her mind by her virtuous preceptors. 


Tux conſequence of this amour was a total 


neglect of huſband, houſe, and family. — Herſelf 


abandoned, all other duties were ſo too. —So ma- 
nifeſt a change was viſible to all that knew her, 
but moſt to her huſband, as moſt intereſted in it. 


Ie truly loved, and had believed himſelf truly 


beloved by her. Loth he was to think his misfor- 
tune real, and endeavoured to find ſome other 


motive for the averſion ſhe now expreſſed for ſtay- 
ing at home, or going to any of thoſe places 


where 
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where they had been accuſtomed to viſit together ; 
but ſhe either knew not to diſſemble, or took ſo 
little pains to do it, that he was, in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, convinced all that affection ſhe ſo lately had 
profeſſed, and given him teſtimonies of, was now 
no more. He examined all his Actions, and could 
find nothing in any of them that could give occa- 
ſion for ſo ſad a reverſe. — He complained to her 
one day, in the tendereſt terms, of the ſmall por- 
— ſhe had of late 5 him 4 her conver- 

tion: intreated, that if by any inadvertency he 
had offended her, ſhe — A him with 
his fault, which he aſſured her he would take care 
never to repeat :—afked, if there was any thing in 
her ſettlement or jointure ſhe could wiſh to have 
altered, and afſured her ſhe need but let him know 
her commands to be inſtantly obeyed. 


Too all this ſhe replied, with the moſt ſtabbing 
indifference, —That ſhe knew not what he meant. 
That as ſhe had accuſed him with nothing, be 
had no reaſon to think ſhe was diflatisfied, But 
that people could not be always in the ſame hu- 
mour, and deſired he would not give himſelf nor 
her the trouble of making any farther interro- 
gatories. 

He muſt have been inſenſible, as he is known 
to be the contrary, had ſuch a behaviour not open- 
ed his eyes; he no longer doubted of his fate, and 
reſolving, if poſſible, to find out the author of it, 
he cauſed her chair to be watched wherever ſhe 


went, and took ſuch effectual methods as ſoon 
informed him of the truth. 


Ix the firſt emotions of his rage he was for 
ſending a challenge to this deſtroyer of his happi- 
neſs ; but in his cooler moments he rejected that 


deſign 


— 
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deſign as too injurious to the reputation of Mar- 
Ae who was ſtill dear to him, and whom he 
ttered himſelf with being able one day to reclaim. 


Ir is certain he put in practice every tender ſtra- 
tagem that love and wit could furniſh him with 
for that purpoſe ; but ſhe appearing ſo far from be- 
ing moved at any thing he either faid or did, that, 
on the contrary, her behaviour was every da 
more cold: he at aft b to expoſtulate wi 


her, gave ſome hints that her late conduct was not 


unknown to-him, and that though he was willing 
to forgive what was paſt, yet, as a huſband, it 
was not conſiſtent with his character to bear any 
future inſults of that nature. — This put her be- 
yond all patience : ſhe reproached him in the bit- 
tereſt terms. for daring to harbour the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of her virtue, and cenſuring her innocent 
amuſements as crimes ; and perhaps wasglad of this 
opportunity of tcſtifying her remorſe for havi 
ever liſtened to his vows, and curling before his 
face the hour that joined their bands, 


Tukur now lived fo ill a life together, that not 
having ſufficient proofs for a divorce, he parted 
beds, and though they continued in one houſe, be- 
haved togach other as ſtrangers ; never eat at the 
ſame table but when company was there, and then 
only to avoid the queſtions that would naturally 
have been aſked had it bcen otherwiſe ; neither of 
them being defirous the world ſhould know any 
thing of their diſagreement. 


Bur while they continued to treat each other 
in a manner ſolittle conformable to their firſt hopes, 
or their vows pledged at the holy altar, Marteſia 

me pregnant. This gave the firſt alarm to 
that indolence of nature ſhe hitherto had * ; 
| cr 
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her huſband would now have it in his power to 
ſue out a divorce, and though ſhe would have re- 
joiced to have been ſeparated from. him on any 
other terms, yet ſhe could not ſupport the thought 


of being totally deprived of all reputation in the 


world. — She was not ignorant of the cenſures 
ſhe incurred, but had pride and ſpirit enough to 
enable her to deſpiſe whatever was ſaid of her, 
while it was not backed by proof ; but the glarin 

one ſhe was now about to give, ſtruck ſhame and 
confuſion to her ſoul. —She left no means untried 
to produce an abortion ; but failing in that, ſhe 
had no other recourſe than to that friend who was 
the confidante of her unhappy on, who com- 
forted her as well as ſhe could, and aſſured her 
that when the hour approached ſhe need have no 
more to do than to come directly to her houſe, 
where every thing ſhould be prepared for the re- 
ception of a woman in her condition. | 


To conceal the alteration in her ſhape, ſhe 
pretended indiſpolition, faw little company, and 
wore only looſe gowns.—At length the ſo-much- 
dreaded moment came upon her at the dead of 
night; and in the midſt of all that rack of nature, 
made yet more horrible by the agonies of her mind, 
ſhe roſe, rung for her woman, and telling her ſhe 
had a frightful dream concerning that lady, whom 
ſhe knew ſhe had the greateſt value for of any 
perſon upon earth, ordered her to get a chair, for 
ſhe could not be eaſy unleſs ſhe went and ſaw 
her herſelf. The woman was ſtrangely ſurprized, 
but her lady was alwaysabſolute in her commands. 
A chair was brought, and without any other 
company or attendants than her own diſtracted 
thoughts, ſhe was conveyed to the only aſylum 
where ſhe thought her ſhame might find a ſhel- 


ter. 
A 
”; 


” 
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A Mipw1FE being prepared before, ſhe was 
ſafely delivered of a daughter, who expired almoſt 
as ſoon as born; and to prevent, as much as poſſi- 
ble, all ſuſpicion of the truth, ſhe made herſelf 
be carried home next morning, where ſhe went 
to bed, and lay ſeveral days under pretence of 
having ſprained her ancle. 


Bu r not all the precautions ſhe had taken were 
effectual enough to prevent ſome people from gueſ- 
fing and whiſpering what had happened.— T hoſe 
whoſe nearneſs in blood gave them a privilege of 
ſpeaking their minds, ſpared not to tell her all that 
was ſaid of her; and thoſe who durſt not take that 
liberty, ſhewed by their diſtant looks and reſerved 
behaviour, whenever ſhe came in preſence, how 
little they approved her conduct.— She was too 
- diſcerning not to ſee into their thoughts, nor was 
her innate pride of any ſervice to keep up her ſpirits 
on this occaſion.— To add to her diſcontents, Cli- 
tander grew every day more cool in his reſpects, 
and ſhe foon net. leaned he was on the N 
marriage with one far inferior to herſelf in every 
charm both of mind and perſon.— In fine, findi 
herſelf deſerted by her relations, and the great 

of her acquaintance, without love, without 
reſpect, and Ei LAX to the pity of thoſe, who per- 
haps had nothing but a greater ſhare of circum- 
ſpection to boaſt of, ſhe took a reſolution to quit 
England; and having ſettled her affairs with her 
huſband, who by this time had entered into other 
amuſements, and it is probable was very well fa- 


tisficd to be eaſed of the conſtraint her preſence gave 


him, readily conſented to remit her the ſum agreed 
between them, to be paid yearly to whatever part 
of the world ſhe choſe to reſide in; ſhe then took 
leave of a country of which ſhe had been the idol, 


and 


* 
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and which now ſeemed to her as too unjuſt in not 
being blind to what ſhe defired ſhould be concealed. 


BEnoLD her now in a veluntary baniſhment 
from friends and country, and roaming round the 
world in fruitleſs ſearch of that tranquility ſhe 
could not have failed enjoying at home in the boſom 
of a conſort equally beloved as loving. Unhappy 
charming lady ! born and endowed with every 
quality to attract univerſal love and admiration, 
yet by one inadvertent ſtep undone and loft to 
every thing the world holds dear, and only the 
more conſpicuouſly wretched, by having been 
conſpicuouſly amiable, 


BuT methinks it would be hard to charge the 
blame of indiſcreet marriages on the young ladies 
themſelves : parents are ſometimes, * an over- 
caution, guilty of forcing them into things, which, 
otherwiſe, would be far diſtant from their thoughts. 
I am very certain it is not becauſe the Italian, Spa- 
1%, or Portugueſe women are ſo much warmer 
in their conſtitutions, than thoſe of other nations, 
but becauſe they are ſo cruelly debarred from all 
converſation with the men, that makes them ſo 
readily accept the firſt offer that preſents itſelf, — 

re opportunities are ſcarce, they are glad to 
_= their minds at once, and fear to deny, left it 
ould not be in their power afterward to grant. 
Even in Turkey, where our travellers boaſt of ha- 
ving had ſuch ſucceſs among the women, I have 
known ſeveral who are married to Engliſb gentle- 
men, and permitted to live after the cuſtom of 
our country, who have made very excellent wives. 
In France, the people are, queſtionleſs, the 


gayeſt and moſt alert in the world, and allow the 


greateſt liberties to their women, yet to hear of 
a clandeftine marriage among them is a kind of 


prodigy ; 
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prodigy 3 and tho* no place affords ſcenes of gal- 
try equal to it in any degree of proportion, yet 
I believe there is none-where fewer falſe ſteps are 
made, or huſbands have lefs reaſon to complain of 
the want of chaſtity in their wives. Nature in all 
ages is abhorrent of reſtraint, but in youth eſpe- 
cially, as more headſtrong and impetuous, it will 
hazard every thing to break through laws it had 
no hand in making. It therefore betrays a great 
want of policy, as well as an unjuſt auflerit , to 
ſeclude a young lady, and ſhut her up from all in- 
tercourſe with men, for fear ſhe ſhould find one 
among them who might happen to pleaſe her too 
well. —Chance may in a moment deſtroy all that 
the utmoſt care can do; and I ſay a woman is in 
far leſs danger of loſing her heart, when every day 
ſurrounded with a variety of gay objects, than 
when by ſome accident ſhe falls into the conver- 
ſation of a ſingle one. A girl, who is continually 
hearing fine things ſaid to her, regards them but as 
words of courſe ; they may be flatterjng to her 
vanity for the preſent, but will leave no impreſſion 
behind them on her mind: but ſhe, who is a ſtran- 
ger to the gallant manner with which polite perſons 
treat our ſex, greedily ſwallows the firſt civil thing 
ſaid to her, takes what perhaps is meant as a meer 
compliment, for a declaration of love, and replies 
to it in terms which either expoſe her to the de- 
ſigns of him who ſpeaks, if he happens to have 
any in reality, or if he has not, to his ridicule in 
all company where he comes into. 


For this reaſon the country-bred ladies, who 
are never ſuffered to come to town for fear their 
faces ſhould be ſpoiled by the ſmall-pox, or their 
reputations ruined by the beaux, become an eaſier 
prey to the artifices of mankind, than thoſe who 
have had an education more at large. As they 

rarely 


to have 
Jicule in 
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rarely ſtir beyond their father's pales, except to 
church, the parſon, if he be a forward man, and 
has courage to throw a love-ſong, or copy of ver- 
ſes to Miſs over the wall, or ſlip it into her hand in 
a viſit to the family, has a rare opportunity of mak- 
ing his fortune; —and it is well when it happens no 
worſe : many a ſquire's daughter has clambered 
over hedge and ſtile, to give a rampant jump into 
the arms of a young jolly haymaker or ploughman. 


Oux Londen ladies are indeed very rarely laid un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions; but whenever it happens to 
be the caſe, as nature is the ſame in all, the con- 
ſequence will be ſo too. — Would ever Eagaretta 
have condeſcended to marry the greaſy footman 
that run before her chair, had he not heen the onl 
man her over-careful father permitted her to peil 
to? — Or would Arminia have found any charms 
in a Meuſetrap, or Leathern Apron, had ſhe been 
indulged the converſation of a bite Staff ? 


SEOMANTHE, to her misfortune, was 
brought up under the tuition of her aunt Negra- 
tia, a woman extremely ſour by nature, but ren- 
dered yet more ſo by age and infirmity : paſt all 
the joys of life herſelf, ſhe looked with a mali- 
cious eye on every one who partook of them; 
cenſured the moſt innocent diverſions in the ſe- 
vereſt manner, and the leaſt complaiſance between 
2 of different ſexes, was, with her, ſcanda- 
ous to the laſt degree. — Her character was ſo 
well known, that none but prudes, whoſe defor- 
mity was an antidote to deſire, — worn out, ſu- 
perannuated rakes, who had out- lived all ſenſe of 
pleaſure, — and canting zealots, whoſe bread de- 
pended on their hypocriſy, frequented her houſe. 
— To this ſort of company was the young, beau- 
titul, and naturally gay Seomanthe condemned: 

Vor. I. B ſhe 
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ſhe heard nothing but railing againſt that way of 
life ſte knew was enjoyed by others of equal rank 
and fortune with herſelf, and which ſhe had too 
much good ſenſe to look on as criminal : — ſhe 
thought people might be perfectly innocent, yet 
indulge themſelves in ſometimes going to a A a 
or opera; nor could be brought to believe the 
court ſuch a bugbear as ihe was told it was: — 
a laccd coat and a tupee wig had double charms 
for her, as they were cvery day ſo much preach- 
ed againſt ; and ſhe never faw a coach paſs, wherein 
were gentlemen and ladies, but ſhe wiſhed to de 
among them, or a well- dreſſed beau, with whom 
the did not languiſh to be acquainted. 


Ar length her deſires were fulfilled. Cloſe as 


ſhe was kept, the report that Negrafia had a 7 


young lady in her houſe, who was miſtreſs of a 
large fortune on the day of marriage, reached the 
ears of one of thoſe harpies who purchaſe to them- 
ſelves a wretched ſuſtenance, by decoying the un- 

into everlaſting ruin. is creature, who 


had been employed by one fo far a gentleman as to 


be bred to no buſineſs, and whoſe whole eſtate was 
Jaid out on his back, in hopes of appearing charm- 
ing in the eyes of ſome money'd woman, too 
truly gueſſed ſhe had found in Scomanthe what 
ſhe ſought. She came to the houſe under the pre- 
tence of offering ſome lace, holland, and fine tea, 
extraordinary cheap : Negratia being what is called 
a good houſe-wife, and a great lover of bargains, 
readily admitted her ; and while ſhe was examin- 
ing ſome of the goods at a ſmall diſtance off, the 
artful woman put a letter into Seomanthe's hand, 
telling her it came from the fineſt gentleman in the 
world, who ſhe was ſure would die, if ſhe did not 
favour him with an anſwer. The young lady took 
it, bluſhed, and put it in her boſom, but had nat 
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time to make any reply to the woman, Negratia 
that inſtant coming towards them. As nobody un- 
derſtood her buſineſs better, ſhe managed it ſo that 
ſhe was ordered to come again the next day, when 
ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould have greater varicty to ſhew 
their ladyſhips. While ſhe was packing up her 
bundles, ſhe winked on Scomanthe, at the ſame 
time gave her the moſt beſeeching look ; the mean- 
ing of which, young and unexperienced as ſhe was, 
the deſtined victim but too well comprehended, 
and was, perhaps, no leſs impatient for the ſucceſs 


of an adventure, the beginning of which afforded 
her infinite ſatisfaction. 


SHE ran immediately to her chamber, ſhut her- 


ſelf in, and broke open her billet, which ſhe found 


ſtuffed with flames, darts, wounds, love, and 
death; the higheſt encomiums on her beauty, and 
the moſt vehement imprecations of not out-living 
his hope of obtaining her favour. — Expreflions, 
which would have excited only the laughter of a 
woman who knew the world, but drew tears into 
the eyes of the innocent Se:marnthe.—She imagined 
he had ſeen ber cither at church, or looking out of 
the window, for ſhe was permitted to ſhew herſelf 
in no other place; and doubted not but all he had 
wrote to her of his love and deſpair was no leſs 
true than what ſhe had heard delivered from the 
3 She looked on herſelf as too much obliged 

y the on he had for her, not to write an 
anſwer full of complaiſance, and very dextrouſly 
gave it to the woman, on her coming the next day. 


On the enſuing ſunday ſhe ſaw 2-ſtrange gentle- 
man in the next pew to her; by the glances he ſtole 
at her every time he could do it without being 
taken notice of, ſhe fancied him the perſon who 
had declared himſelf her lover, and was convinced 


B 2 her 
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her conjecture had not deceived her, when being 
kneeled down at her devotions, he found means, 
while every one had their fans before their faces, to 
drop a letter on the bench the leaned upon: ſhe 
was not ſo much taken up with the buſineſs ſhe 
was employed about, as not to ſee it immediately, 
and throwing her handkerchief over it, clapped it 
into her pocket. The looks that paſſed between 
them afterwards, during the time of divine ſervice, 
confirmed her in the opinion, that he was no leſs 
charmed with her than he faid he was ; and him, 
that the ſight of him had not deſtroyed the impreſ- 
fion his letter by the old woman had made on her. 


Born thought they had reaſon to be highly ſa- 
tished with this interview, but poor Seomanthe was 
up to the head and cars in love. — The perſon of 
the man was agreeable enough, and, compared to 
thoſe Negratia had ſuffered her to converſe with, 
angelic. — The prepoſſciſion the had for him, at 
leaſt, rendered him ſo in her eyes, and ſhe thought 
every moment an age till ſhe got home to read 
this ſecond billet ; the contents of which were of 
the ſame nature with the former, only a poſtſcript 
added, intreating ſhe would contrive ſome means 
to let him entertain her with his paſſion, by word 
of mouth. — He mentioned the woman who ſold 
the things, and by whoſe means he at firſt made 
a diſcovery of it, and gave the dizections where 
ſhe lived, begged a meeting there, if poſſible ; at 
leaſt an anſwer, whether he might be ſo happy or 
not; which, he told her, he would wait for him- 
ſelf early the next morning under her window, if 


ſhe would be ſo good as to throw it out. 


SHE ſighed at reading it, thought her fate very 
hard that it was not in her power to comply with 
ne firſt part of his requeſt, but heſitated not in 

the 
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neans, = the leaſt if ſhe ought to grant the other, — She 
des, to # ſnatched the firſt opportunity ſhe could lay hold 
: the on, to prepare a letter, in which ſhe let him know 
{s the = how impoſſible it was for her to come out, but 
ately, expreſſed ſuch a _ at not being able to do ſo, 
ped it as ſhewed it would be no difficult matter to pre- 
tween vail on her to run the greateſt lengths. 
rvice, 

10 leſs By the help of his adviſer, he carried on a cor- 
| him, ; reſpondence with her, which ended in her conſont- 
npreſ- ing to quit Negratia for ever, and put herſelf under 
n her. bis protection: In fine, ſhe packed up all her 
3 Ccloaths and jewels, threw the former from the win- 
hly ſa- dow to the woman, who ſtood ready to receive 
he wass them on an appointed night, and haying put the 
ſon of other into her pocket, exchanged one ſcene of hypo- 
zred to crily for another, and flew from a life irkſome for 
with, S the preſent, to enter into on: of laſting miſery. 
im, at | 
ought Eanr x in che morning they were married, and 
0 read it is poſſible paſſed ſome days in the uſual tranſ- 
ere of ports of a bridal ſtate; but when their place cf 
tſcript abode was diſcovered by the friends and Kindred of 
means Seomanthe, who, diſtracted at her elopement, had 
word ſearched the whole town, in how wretched a man- 
o fold © ner was ſhe found !—The villain had drawn her 
made whole fortune out of the bank, and robbed her 
where of all her jewels, and the beſt of her apparel, had 
le; at ſhipped every thing off, and was himſelf embarked 
ppy or ſhe knew not to what place. — The people of the 
r him- houſe where they lodged, perceiving him whom 
ow, if they expected to have been their paymaſter gone, 


ſeized on the few trifles he had left behind, as ſa- 
tisfaction for their rent, and were going to turn 
the unfortunate Scomanthe out of doors. 


Nor the fight of her diſtreſs, nor the lamen- 
tations ſhe made, which were pitiful enough to 
B 3 have 
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have ſoftened the moſt rugged hearts, had any ef- 
fect on that of Negratia, who thought no puniſh- 
ment too ſevere for a perſon who had-deceived her 
caution ; but ſome others were of a more compaſ- 
ſionate diſpoſition, they took her home with them, 
and comforted her as well as they were able: —ſhe 
ſtill lives with them a dependent on their courteſy, 
which the is obliged to purchaſe the continuance 
of, by rendering herſelf ſubſervient to all their hu- 
mours. — No news is yet arrived what courſe her 
wicked huſband took ; but it is ſuppoſed he is re- 
tired either to France or Holland, being almoſt as 
much in debt here, as all he e Scomanthe of 
would diſcharge; ſo that there is little probability 
of his ever returning, or if he did, that it would 
be at all to the ſatisfaction of his unhappy wife. 


I was going on to recite ſome other inſtances 
of the miſchiefs, which, for the moſt part, are 
the conſequence of laying young people under too 
great a reſtraint, when Mira came in, and ſeeing 
what I was about, took the pen out of my hand, 
and told me I had already ſaid enough; if I pro- 
ceeded to expatiate any farther on that head, I 
ſhould be in danger of being underſtood to coun- 
tenance an extreme on the other ſide, which was 
much more frequently fatal to our ſex. 


I YIELDED to her ſuperior judgment, and need- 
ed but few arguments to be convinced, that if un- 
bridled youth were indulged in all the liberties it 
would take, we ſhould ſcarce ſee any thing but 
unhappy objects before maturity arrived. 


THE wot encouragement theſe later times 
afford to luxury of every kind, can never be too 
much guarded againſt by thoſe who are charged 
with the firſt forming of the mind, Nature is en 
itſe 
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itſelf abhorrent of vice ; but the ingenious contri- 
vers of ſome of our modiſh entertainments, have 
found ſuch ways to take off the deformity, that 
there requires a more ſtrong diſcernment than 
youth will ordinarily admit of, to diſtinguiſh it 
from innocence.— The glitter with which it is 
adorned ſtrikes the eye at a diſtance, and you per- 
ceive not the ſpirit within, till, by too near an ap- 
proach, you are in danger of being infected with 
its venom. It was not in diverſions, ſuch as our 
modern maſquerades in winter, and ridettoes al 
freſco in ſummer, that our anceſtors paſſed their 
evenings ; both which, ble as they may ſcem 
for the preſent to the ſenſes, have often given ſource 
to the moſt bitter agonies in the refecting mind. 
They appear to me as a daring attempt to in- 
vert the very order of nature, eſpecially the for- 
mer, which begins at thoſe hours when recrea- 
tions ought to ceaſe, and encroaches on the time 
we ſhould be preparing for that repoſe the mind 
and body ſtand in need of, — Thoſe who eſcape the 
beſt, are ſure to loſe one day from life after every 
maſquerade ; but others, more delicate in their 
— contract colds and various diſorders, 
which hang upon them a long while, and ſome- 
times never get rid of, — Vet, how ſeverely treated 
would our young gentlemen and ladies think them- 
ſelves, were they to be deprived of this elegant en- 
tertainment, as they term it!—/FÞat can be more 
innocent ( ſay they) than to ſee ſuch a number of 
people together, all dreſſed in different habits, ſome 
talking, ſome dancing, ſome gaming, and the muſic 
all the time ſweetly playing! — T hen the repartees 
among us ſo wet the wit ! 

IT is certain, indeed, that ſome great families, 
who continue the whole winter in the country, 
frequently have what they call a maſquerade at 
their houſes, to which all the neighbouring gentry 
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are invited, and nothing can be more agreeable 
than thoſe kind of entertainments.—W here a ſe- 
lect company are 2 ſo as not to be known 
for a time to cach other, a round of wit is perpe- 
tually played off, and affords matter, by the plea- 
{ant miſtakes ſometimes made, for converſation 
afterwards ; for where every one is obliged to pull 
off his maſk, and own himſelf for what he is, as 
{con as the ball is over, nothing will be ſaid or done 
wa or indecent : but here it is quite other- 
wiſe; in theſe mercenary entertainments, the moſt 
abandoned rake, or low-bred fellow, who has 
wherewithal to purchaſe a ticket, may take the 
liberty of uttering the groſſeſt things in the chaſt- 


eſt ear; and ſafe in his diſguiſe go off without in- 
curring either the ſhame or puniſhment his beha- 
viour deſerves. But, beſides being ſubjected to the 


inſults of every pert coxcomb, who imagines him- 
ſelf moſt witty when he is moſt ſhocking to mo- 
deſty, I wonder ladies can reflect what creatures 
of their own ſex they vouchaſe to blend with in 
theſe promiſcuous blies, without bluſhing. 


A wiTTY gentleman of my acquaintance, but 


ſomewhat wild, told me, he never was ſo much 
diverted in his life as one night, when he ſaw the 
greateſt prude in the nation, after having been ac- 
coſted with ſome very odd expreſſions, by one, who 
doubtleſs miſtook her for another, run, as if to 
ſhield herſelf from his importunities, to a certain 
fille de joye, to whom he had given a ticket, and 
cry out, O Madam, did ycu hear the filthy Creature! 


I couLD not forbear acknowledging the ridi- 


cule this lady incurred, was a juſt puniſhment for 
her appearing in a place ſo little conformable to the 
auſterity ſhe profeſſed in other _ ; but at the 
ſame time took this opportunity 0 


telling him, 
that 
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that I thought women of honour had little obliga- 
tions to him, or to any of thoſe gentlemen, who, 
by making preſentsof tickets tofuch looſe creatures, 
introduced them into company they otherwiſe 
would never have the affurance to approach.— I 
added, that, in my opinion, a greater affront could 
not be put upon the ſex; and that it was alſo 
ſtrangely impolitic to bring their miſtreſſes into an 
aſſembly, where chance might poſfibly engage 
them in converſation with the:rown wives or liſters. 


To theſe laſt words he anfwered, with a kind of 
malicious ſmile, No, madam, we never give maſ- 
querade tickets to them. Intimating, that it was not 
with the approbation of the men, that the ladies 
of their own family ſhould frequent ſuch places; 
and, therefore, if they happened to be affronted 
there, they muſt condemn themſelves. 


Tr1s put me in mind of an acquaintance 
of mine, who is accounted a very good huſban?, 
and in effect is fo, though he took ſomewhat an 
extraordinary method to cure his wife of a too 
great paſſion ſhe had expreſſed on their firſt mar- 
riage, for going to theſe nocturnal m"_— Notice 
was no ſooner given of a maſquerade, than her 


eyes ſparkled with joy, the habit-maker was im- 


diately ſent for, and nothing was either talked 
or thought on, but the dreſs ſhe ſhould wear on 
the approaching happy night. Not but he was 
convinced her intentions were perfectly innocent, 
as ſhe never defired to go without him, and even 
teſtified an eagerneſs that he would participate of 
a pleafure which had ſo many charms for herſelf : 
but he was a man who knew the town, and the 
dangers to which many women had been expoſed 
m thefe aſſemblies; betides, the expence was what 
he could by no mans: retifh; and fearing'to draw 
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on himſelf the character of a, churliſh, or a jealous 
huſband, if he gave either of theſe reaſons for re- 


Oy 0” he bethought himſelf of a ſtratagem, 
which ſhould render her avoiding going for the 
future intirely her own act and deed, 


HE cauſed, unknown to her, one of his inti- 
mate friends to put on a habit ſo exactly the ſame 
with that he wore himſelf, that being of a pretty 
equal ſtature, they could not ony inguiſhed from 
each other when the maſks were on. is gentle- 
man, in the midſt of a dance, ſlipt into the huſ- 
band's place, who immediately withdrew, and ab- 
ſconded till the ball was over. The poor lady, 
little ſuſpected the deception, kept cloſe to her 
ſuppoſed ſpouſe the whole time, and when the 
company broke up, was put by him into a hack- 
ney coach, which had orders to drive to a tavern 
in Pali-mall. She was a little ſurprized at find- 


ing where ſhe was; but thinking it a whim of him, 


whom it was her duty to comply with, ſuffered 
herſelf to be conducted into a room, where he, 

lucking off his maſk, the ſight of his face, and 
bis deſiring ſhe would do the ſame, with ſome ex- 
reſſions not very becoming the perſon ſhe had ta- 
en him for, ſo alarmed and terrified her, as fl 


ve a tihriek. The huſband, who had 

wed them in another coach, came in that 
ment, and found her ringing the bell, calling for 
the people of the houſe, and for a chair, that ſhe 
might be carried home, the gentleman ftruggling 
with her, endeavouring all he could to prevail on 
her to unmaſk. — He ſo well ated his , that 
the perſon who employed him was e diver 
ed, and had ſuffered the farce to go on ſometime 
longer, had not the exceſſive fright his wife was 
in obliged him to put an end to it, which he did, 
by plucking off his vizard, and taking her in his 
arms, conjured her to compoſe herſelf ; this nw 
| t. 
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dent, ſaid he; might have proved of ill conſequence 
indeed, had it not happened with my particular 
friend. I ſaw, and followed you with a reſolution 
to revenge the affront I imagined offered to me; 
I am now convinced it was all a miſtake on his 
fide, as well as yours. See here, continued he, 
taking off his wife's maſk, who it is you have 
gallanted, and were about to be ſo free with. 


Tur gentleman affected to ſtart, and be very 
much amazed and aſhamed of what he had done, 
ed his friend's pardon, and the lady's, who 
he ſaid he accoſted, as thinking her a fine wo- 
man, and meeting with no manner of repulſe, 
but, on the contrary, that ſhe was very deſirous cf 
keeping as near to him as poſſible, and ſhunning 
all other converſation, he had all the reaſon in the 
world to flatter himſelf, ſhe would be no leſs ſa- 
tisfied wich his company in another place. But, 
ſaid he, I now perceive it was the likeneſs of ha- 
bits deceived her, and that while I was gaining 2 
miſtreſs, ſhe doubted not but ſhe was following a 
huſband. 


THrs adventure occaſioned a good deal of mer- 
riment among them; but it had all the effect my 
friend wiſhed it ſhould have on his wife. The 
imagined danger ſhe had been in, and the real ter- 
ror 1t had given her, dwelt ſo much upon her mind, 


a the that ſhe reſolved never more to ſet her foot with- 
aus | in a place where virtue and reputation were liable 

on , to ſuch hazards. He had the diſcretion, however, 
that | to maintain inviolably the fecret of the trick he had 
vert- put upon her, which, had it been ſo much as gueſ- 
time ſed at by her, might, perhaps, have occaſioned a 
2 reſentment more to the prejudice of his peace, than 

id, the continuance of that immoderate love of an 
n bis amuſement he did not approve could have been. 
(CCl Bu r 
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BUT what this gentleman contrived the ap- 
pearance of, has not been without 1ts parallel in 
reality, Two noble families owe the ruin of their 
peace, as well as their enmity to each other, which 
their is little likelihood will eafily ceaſe, to a fatal 
miſtake, occaſioned by the unfortunate ſimilitude 
of habits, at one of theſe maſquerades. 


ALCALE Sand Palmyra were married young, 
the match was made by the kindred on both fides, 
and their hearts not conſulted in the affair : — they 
lived together, notwithſtanding, in very good 
harmony, neither of them having any attachment 
elſewhere ; and though no more than a calm 
indifference ſeemed to ſubſiſt between them, yet 
either through chance, or caution, nothing hap- 
pened for a Lak time that could give the leaſt 
umbrage to one or the other. His favourite amuſe- 
ments were reading, walking, and the playhouſes. 
Her's were giving and m—_— viſits, and going 
to operas and maſquetades. He never examined 
into what company ſhe went, nor did ſhe ever give 
herſelf the trouble to enquire in what manner he 
paſſed his time. She was infinitely gay and free in 
converſation, but behaved fo equally to all the men 
of her acquaintance, that malice had found no room 
to cenſure her, as guilty of a particular regard for 
any one, The conduct of Alcales was much the 
fame ; he did juſtice to the charms of every lady, 
but ſeemed aftected by none : fo that jealouſy was 
a paſſion which «his happy inſenſible pair as yet 
had never known., With how much tranquility 
might life have glided on, until both had dropped 
into obeys b and left the faireſt reputation on their 
tomb, had they continued as they were a few years 
longer ? But their ill fate ordained it otherwiſe, and 
all the unity between them was neareſt to a diſſoluti- 
on, when molt it ſcemed eſtabliſhed and rn 
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37 
PALMYRA, as ſhe never miſſed a maſque- 
rade, was there one night, when Alcales, after ſhe 
was gone, was alſo dragged thither by ſomefriends, 
who ſhould not be denied. Tho' he had not the 
leaſt reliſh for that diverſion, yet being there, he 
thought he ſhould be laughed at not to behave in 
the ſame faſhion he ſaw others did, and preſently 
ſingled out a a whom he found had ſome wit 
is partner. A lady, who had ac- 
companied Palmyra, and happened to ſtand near, 
diſcovered him by his voice, which he did not at- 
tempt to conceal. She run immediately with the 
news td his wife, who at firſt did not believe it; 
but the other made ſo many proteſtations, that he 
was not only there, but was alſo deeply engaged 
with his partner, and ſhe was ſure there was an 
intrigue between them, that Palmyra, at laſt, re- 
ſolved to be convinced, and went to that part of 
the room where her officious informer had told her 
he was, and where ſhe found him, ſtill entertain- 
ing the lady. A paſſion ſhe had never bor EX= 
rienced, now took poſſeſſion of her heart. She 
— ſhe was not deceived, ſhe heard the voice of 
her huſband diſtinctly, and to find hiuu in a place 
he had always pretended an averſion to, made her 
look upon him as a diſſembler, and that he but 
feigned a diſlike, in order to come with the greater 
privacy, and on his amours. In fine, ſhe 
had now the moſt diſadvantageous idea of him, 
that a wife, imagining herſelf not only injured, 
but impoſed upon, could entertain. She had ſome- 
times an inclination to ſpeak to him, and let him 
ſee he was detected; bur her ill genius prevented 
her from doing any thing that might have cleared 
up this affair, and repenſented to her, that to ſhew 
her reſentment in that public place, would draw 
on her the ridicule of her acquaintance, and that 
it would be more prudent to obſerve his behaviour 
B 6 during 
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during the ball, and afterwards follow him; and 
in caſe he went not home, purſue him to the 
place of his rendezvous. 


AccoRDINGLY ſhe kept her eye upon him 
wherever he turned, as much as was poſſible for 
her to do, amidſt the throng which happened. to 
be there that night, and at length ſaw him, as ſhe 
thought, quit the room before the aſſembly was 
broke up. As ſhe had before loſt ſight of the lady 
he had been talking to, ſhe doubted not but there 
was an affignation between them; and finding he 
ſtepped into a chair, ſhe took another, and followed 
till the found he entered in a houſe near Covent- 
Garden. She conſidered but a moment what ſhe 
ſhould do before ſhe ordered the chairman to knock 
at the door, which being opened, ſhe deſired the 
ſervant to ſhew her to the gentleman w ho was juſt 
come in. The fellow, not doubting but his ma- 
ſter expected this fair viſitor, conducted her up 
ſtairs, where ſhe waited not long, before a v 
handſome gentleman, habited exaCtly in the ſame 
manner ſhe had ſeen her huſband, but now 
without a maſk, came to her, and in the moſt com- 
plaiſant terms, begged to know her commands. 


VExED and confuſed N 2 the 
diſappointment, ſhe replied abr , that ſhe had 
er” 4 him for _— and duni haſtily away 
in order to go down ſtairs ; but he ſeized her by 
the garment, and told her, he ſhould ill deſerve 
the bounty fortune had thrown in his way, if he 
ſuffered her to depart without letting her know ſhe 
could come in ſearch of no man who would ſet a 
greater value on any condeſcenſion ſhe ſhould be 
pleaſed to gtant him. 
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In ſpite of the ill humour ſhe was in, there 
was ſomewhat in the perſon and addreſs of this 
ſtranger that pleaſed her, and it juſt then entering 
into her head, that there was a poſſibility he 
might have changed habits with Alcales, as people 


K I. 


and 
> the 


him 


ſometimes do at a maſquerade, either out of fro- 
e for q ITY 

* lick, or the better to carry on an intrigue, ſhe 
5 the aſked him, if he had worn that habit the whole 


evening? To which he anſwering in the afftirma- 


1 tive, ſhe grew more and more perplexed, but was 


7 certain ſhe had not been deceived in the voice ſhe 
1 had heard, which was that of her huſband, and 
1 * very different from his who now ſpoke to her.— 
R She then aſked farther, if he had not taken notice 
"fo of a gentleman in the ſame habit with himſelf ? 
| * To which he ſaid, that he had obſerved ſuch a 
the one, and that the perſon ſhe meant was very much 
juſt taken up with a lady; but, added he, with a ſmile, 
h 4 that lady was not ſhe, who now does him the hanour 


to appear ſo much concerned about him. 


THesE words piqued Palmyra to the ſoul, and 
flattering herſelf that ſhe might learn ſomething 
farther, by entering into a coverſation with him, 
ſuffered herſelf to be prevailed on to fit down; 
and having told him ſhe was the wife of the per- 
ſon ſhe enquired for, plucked off her maſk, in 


the order to ſhew, that her face was not ſuch as might 
lad juſtify the flight he had put upon her, and con- 
ay jured him not to conceal any thing he knew of 
W the perfidy of her huſband. 

he 


Tris gentleman, whom I ſhall call Lyſimon, 
aſſured her, with a great deal of truth, that the 
prep who happened to be in the ſame dreſs with 

imſelf, and which made him take the greater no- 
tice of him, was utterly unknown to him; but ſo 
exaggerated the compliments he had heard "= 
e 
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make to the lady, that Palmyra was quite loſt in 
2 and jealous rage; which he perceiving, art- 
u 


exclamations on the ingratitude of a hu 
having ſuch a wite, could have eyes for any other 
charms, till vanity on the one ide, and revenge on 
the other, rendered her in a nt diſpoſition to liſten 
to the pleas of a new flame; which he ſo ſucceſs- 
tully purſued, that before morning he not only 
gained the entire poſſeſſion of her perſon, but of a 
heart, which, till then, had been inſenſible either 
of the pains of joys of love. 


IT was ſome hours paſt day-break when ſhe 


came home; A!cales had not got rid of the com- 


pany who had carricd him abroad, until pretty 
near the ſame time, ſo was returned but juſt be- 
fore her, and not yet in bed. He ſeemed not, 
however, the leaſt ſurprized at her ſtaying ſo much 


beyond the time {he was accuſtomed to come from. 


the maſquerade, nor aſked any queſtions concern- 
ing it; and ſhe was too much engroſſed by the 
thoughts of Linen, to take any notice that ſhe 
knew he had been there ; and all, perhaps, had 
paſicd over, if the ſiſter of Alcales, whoſe houſe 
was directly oppoiite to that where Ly/tman lodg- 
ed, bad not unluckily ſeen ber at his window, 
adjuſting her dreſs betore ſhe took her leave. This 
lady had ſecretly a paſſion for him, and had taken 


all opportunitics to throw herſelf in his way, in 


hopes of eng-ging him ; but he having either not 
underſtood, or neglected the advances ſhe made, 
the ſlight of Paimyra made her not doubt, but it 
was for her ſake he had appeared ſo ſtupid and un- 
gratetul.—Fircd with al the rage of jealouſy, re- 
venge, and diſappoinir:-rit, ſhe came the next da 

to the ouſe of ,, and, before his face, few 
on Palmyra, as a Woman that had brought diſho- 


nour 
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Ily blended his praiſes of her beauty, with his 
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nour on their family, and was unworthy of ſo good 
2 buſband : repeated all ſhe knew of being with 
Ly/imen, and ſaid ſhe would bring her woman, 
and a man-ſervant, whom ſhe had called to ſee 
ber at his window, to be witneſs to the truth of 
what ſhe ſaid. So home a charge, and given by his 
ſiſter, rouſed Alcales from that indolence of temper 
"X hchad hitherto behaved with. His cheeks glowed, 
but his heart was yet more inflamed. Palmyra, at 
X firſt, denied the accuſation, but finding the proofs 
2X were too plain againſt her, ſhe turned the whole 
blame of this cruel cenſure upon her huſband : 
confeſſed that jealouſy and grief at ſeeing his en- 
gagement at the maſquerade, had made her follow 
a perſon whom ſhe miſtook for him ; but that as 
to having any EI with that gentleman, 
on whole ſcore ſhe was reproached, the utterly 
denied it, or even that ſhe knew his name. 


ALCALES liſtened to all ſhe ſaid, without 
offering to give her the leaſt interruption ; but 
perceiving ſhe had done, replied, with a ſmile that 
had ſomething in it which denoted a mingled ma- 
kce and diſdain, —lIt is wondrous ſtrange, madam, 
ſince your exceflive love for me, and the terror 
you were in of a rival's ſupplanting you in my 
affections, had carried you ſuch lengths, how you 
could immediately, and without being convinced 
your ſuſpicions were groundleſs, aſſume ſuch a 
compoſedneſs in your behaviour; you muſt cer- 
tainly have a more than ordinary command over 
your paſſions, never ſo much as to mention what 
gave you ſo great pain. 


PALMYRA had little to alledge againſt ſo 
Critical an obſervation ; but what ſhe wanted in 
argument, ſhe made up with railing ; endeavouring, 


as is common in ſuch caſes, to conceal her own 
faults 
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faults by exaggerating thoſe of her huſband — At 
laſt the quarrel arrived to ſuch a height, that ſhe 
flew to her chamber, packed up her jewel, und 
went to her brother's houſe, where ſhe comp ned 
loudly of the injuſtice ſhe had reccived, and made 
bitter imprecations never to return to Alcalcs, 


In the mean time, he was fully convinced of 
the injury had been done him, and in the heat of 
his reſentment ſent a challenge to Lyſamen. wio 
was too brave not to anſwer it. They fought, 
and were both of them dangerouſly woun . — 
The whole time that Alcales was confine'! © his 


bed, neither Palmyra, nor any of her friends, ouce 


ſent to enquire after his health: this waz: of even 
common complaiſance, neither himſelf, nor rela- 
tions, have ever forgiven, eſpecially as they heard 
that Lyimen was treated by them with more reſpect, 
Nothing could be mere inveterate han the ha- 
tred which has from that time been between the 
two families Palmyra kept her word, and never 
ſaw her huſband after; the only thing, perhaps, ſhe 
could have obliged him in. Aſſured as he was of 
her infidelity, proofs were wanting for a divorce ; 


therefore it was agreed by the lawyers appointed 


by each party, that ſhe ſhould have the intereſt of 
her own fortuneto live upon, in what manner was 
moſt agreeable to her. "They parted with the fame 
indifterence, though with leſs tranquility han they 
met. He retired to his country ſeat, where he 
{till drags on a ſolitary gloomy life. She went to 
France, where her beloved Ly/imon was gone, ſoon 
after the recovery of his wounds ; but whether ſhe 
continues to find in his converſation ſufficient to 
atone for her loſs of innocence and reputation, 1s 
very much to be queſtioned, 
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Bur of all who ever ſuffered by their curioſity, 
or attachment to this dangerous diverſion, the caſe 
of the innocent Erminia was moſt truly pitiable. 


THr1s young lady and her brother were the 
only iſſue of a very happy marriage, and both 
ſhared equally the tenderneſs of their indulgent 
parents. They were educated in the ſtricteſt ru- 
diments of piety and virtue, and had ſomething 
innately in their diſpoſitions, as made the 
practice of thoſe duties, which to others ſeem moſt 
ſevere, to them a pleaſure. The family lived in 
the country, and came not to London but once in 
two or three years, and then ſtayed but a ſhort 
time, till the young gentleman having finiſhed his 
ſtudies at Cambridge, it was thought proper heſhould 
ſee more of the world, than he could poſſibly do in 
that retired part. But fearing he ſhould fall into 
the vices of the age, in caſe he were left too much 


to himſelf, they reſolved on moving to town, in 


order to have him ſtill under their own eye. 


ACCORDINGLY a houſe was taken in a certain 
{quare, and the whole family came up, and, not 
to ſeem particular, were obliged to live after the 
manner people do in town: Erminia was not now 
above ſixteen, and (as ail new faces are, if tolera- 
bly handſome) was extremely taken notice of, vet 
was not her young heart puffed up with the }-aft 
pride or vanity ; and though ſhe had al! that 
chearfulneſs which is the inſeparable companion of 
innocence and good-nature, yet did it never tranſ- 
port her ſo far as to take, or permit, any of thoſe 
liberties, which ſhe ſaw ſome of her new acquain- 
tance make no ſcruple of, 


Soo after their arrival winter came on, and 
Wherever either ſhe or her brother went, nothing 
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was talked on but the maſquerade: neither of them 
had ever ſeen one, and the eagerneſs they obſerv- 
ed in others, excited a curioſity in them. Their 
parents would not oppoſe the inclination they ex- 
preſſed, and conſented they ſhould go together, 
but gave their ſon a ſtrict charge to be watchful 
over his ſiſter, and never quit fight of her till he 
brought her home to them again. Though this 
was an entertainment unknown in England in their 
gay time of life, and conſequently they were ſtran- 
gers to the methods practiſed at it, yet having heard 
ſomewhat of the dangers, they repeated over and 
over the ſame injunction to the young gentleman, 
who aſſured them he would take the La care as 
if themſelves were preſent. 


AL As! he little knew how impracticable it was 
to keep his promite ; they were no ſooner entered, 
than both were bewildered among the promiſcuous 
aſſembly, the ſtrange habits,- the hurry, the con- 
tuſion quite diſtracted their attention. They kept 
Cloſe to each other, indeed, for ſome time, but 
were ſoon ſeparated by a crowd that came ruſhing 
between them, ſome accoſting the brother, others 
the ſiſter. "Thoſe who talked to them eaſily found 
they were ſtrangers to the converſation of the place, 


and whiſpering it about, our young country gentry 


ſerved as butts for the company to level all the 
arrows of their wit againſt, 


E R MINI A had loſt her brother for a conſi- 


derable time, and was encompaſſed by perſons of 


both ſexcs, whoſe mode of ſpeech was neither 
pleaſing to her, nor did ſhe know how to anſwer ; 
at laſt, the ſight of a 5/ue damine, which was the 
habit he went in, revived her, and ran to the 
nerſon who wore it, and catching fait hold of him, 
Dear Brether, cried ſhe, let us go bome, I have 

been 
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been frighted to death, by thoſe noiſy people onder. 


X / winder what pleaſure any body can take in being 
1 her "a 


THE perſon ſhe accoſted made no reply; but 
taking her under the arm, conducted her out as 
ſhe had defired, and went with her into a hackney 
coach. Little ſuſpecting the accident that had be- 
fallen her, ſhe attended not to what orders he gave 
the ccachman; and, glad to find herſelf out of a 
place which for her had fo few charms, entertain- 
cd her ſuppoſed brother with a repetition of what 


bad been ſaid to her, till the coach topped at the 


door of a great houſe : as it was not yet light, ſhe 
diſtinguiſhed it not from their own, and innocently 
jumped out, and was within the entry before the 
diſcovered her miſtake ; but as ſoon as ſhe did, 
Bleſs me, cried ſhe, where have you brought me, 
brother © She followed him, however, up ſtairs, 
where he, pulling off his vizard, diſcovered a face 


{he had never ſeeffbefore. 


Never was ſurprize and terror greater than that 
which now ſeized the heart of that unfortunate 
young lady : ſhe wept, ſhe prayed, ſhe conjured 


him by every thin 
of veneration, to 


that is called ſacred, or worthy 


fuffer her to depart; but he was 
one, to whom had ſhe been leſs beautiful, her in- 
nocence was a ſufficient charm. The more averſe 
and ſhocked ſhe ſeemed at the rude behaviour with 
which he immediately began to treat her, the more 
were his defires inflamed ; and having her in his 
power, and in a houſe where all her ſhrieks and 
cries were as unavailing as her tears and intreaties, 
he ſatiated, by the moſt barbarous force, his baſe 
inclinations, and for a moment's joy to himſelf, 
was the entire ruin of a poor creature, whoſe ig- 


NOTAance 
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norance of the world, and the artifices of man- 
kind, alone had betrayed to him, S ti 
In 
THE cruel conqueſt gained, he was at a loſs MF *< 


how to diſpoſe of his prey; a thouſand times ſhe t! 
begged he would compleat the villainy he had be- 4 


gun, and kill the wretch he had made; but this was FF © 
what neither his ſafety, nor perhaps his principle, h 
wicked as he was, would permit him to do. He MF —- 
eaſily found ſhe was a girl of condition, and doubt- # 
ed not but ſhe had friends who would revenge the 4 
injury he had done her, could they by any means © 
diſcover the author; he therefore, after having in cr 
vain endeavoured to pacify her, and prevail on her "* 
to comply with his deſires of holding a ſecret cor- FF ”" 
reſpondence with him, compelled her to let him {t 
bind a handkerchief over her eyes, that ſhe might h1 
not be able to deſcribe either the houſe or ſtreet h. 
where ſhe was abuſed ; then put her into a hack- FF 
ney coach, which he ordered to drive into an ob- = 
- ſcuredirtylanein the Strand, near the water-ſide, 0 
where he made her be ſet down, and immediately fa 
drove away with all the ſpeed the horſes could make. g | 


SHE no ſooner found herſelf at liberty, than ſhe A} " 
plucked the bandage from her eyes, — ſhe caſt Aa 
diſconſolate look about, —ſhe knew not where ſhe de 
was; but the ſight of the water at ſome little diſ- 
tance from her, tempted her more than once, as 
ſhe has ſince confeſſed, to throw herſelf into it. The te 
precepts of religion, however, reſtrained her, and ? 


ſhe wandered backwards and forwards for ſome th 
time, uncertain what to do; at length ſhe came to h, 


a more populous place, and ſeeing a chair, made 
herſelf be carried home, though with what agonies R 
of ſhame and grief is eaſier to imagine than deſcribe. } © 
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Tut young gentleman her brother, had all this 
time been in the utmoſt diſtraction; he no ſooner 
miſſed, than he went in ſearch of her round and 
round the room, and through all the little avenues 
that led to it; deſcribed her habit to the ſervants, 
and aſked if they had ſeen ſuch a lady; but all his 
endeavours being fruitleſs, he ran home, flattering 
himſelf, that miſſing him, ſhe had gone before. 
— Not finding her 1 he flew back again to the 
Haymarket, made a ſecond ſearch, a ſecond en- 
quiry, and that being as ineffectual as the firſt, his 
grief and his deſpair was beyond all bounds. —He 
truly loved his ſiſter, and doubted not but ſome 
very unhappy accident had befallen her ; but what 
involved him yet in greater horrors, was how he 
ſhould anſwer to his parents his ſo ill acquitting 
himſelf of the charge they laid on him concerning 


-her. Dreading their reproaches, and even yet 


more the agonies they would feel at ſeeing him re- 
turn without her, he flew about the ſtreets like 
one totally deprived of reaſon, until Day ' being 
far advanced, and. every body he met ſtaring at 
him as a perſon whom drink or madneſs had ren- 
dered an object of deriſion, ſhame, at laſt, got 
the better of his vexations, and he ventured to 
encounter what was more dreadful to him than 
death itſelf. 


THe anxious parents could not think of going 
to their 7 until their dear children were re- 
turned in ſafety; they had apprehenſions which 
they could not account for, none having dared to 
inform them that Erminia was mi „or that 
her brother, many hours before, had called at the 
door to aſk if ſhe was come: but when they now 
ſaw him enter with a confuſed and dejected air, 
and found their daughter was not with him, they 


rage 
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rage and grief, I here is your fifter ? What is be- 
come of Erminia ? Do you approach us without her? 


THe condition this poor youth was in, would ; 


be very difficult to expreſs ; he trembled, hung 


down his head, and his flowing eyes let fall a 1 


ſhower of tears upon his breaſt, but had not power 


to ſpeak, until his father, impatient of knowing 
even the worſt that could befal, commanded him 


either to repeat what had happened, or that inſtant N 
leave his fight for ever. O, Sir, (then cried he?) 


what can 1 ſay, my ſiſter is gone, all my care in 


obeying your commands was vain, and I am wholly * 


ignorant how this misfortune happened. 


SCARCE had he ſpoke theſe words, when the 


ruined maid appeared. Father, mother, brother, 
all ran at once to catch her in their arms, but 


the ſhock of returning to them as ſhe now was 
rendered, worked too powerfully on the weakncſs 


of her ſpirits, to leave her in a condition to receive 


their embraces, and ſhe fell into a ſwoon, in which 
ſhe continued a long time, though they immedi- 


ately undrefled, put her to bed, and uſed all pro- 


per means for her recovery. 


On the return of her ſenſes, ſhe fell into tlie 
moſt lamentable complaints, but could not be pre- 
vailed upon, while her father and brother were in 
the room, to reveal any thing of the occaſion. ? 
Her mother, obſerving their preſence was a Re- 
ftraint, deſired them to withdraw; after which, 
partly by commands, and partly by intreaties, but 
more by mentioning all the evils that her imagi- 


nation could ſuggeſt, at laſt the whole fad ſecret 
was revealed. 


NEvER was ſo diſconſolate a family, and the J 
more 
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more ſo, as they could by no means diſcover the 
brutal author of their misfortune ; the precautions 
he had taken rendered all their ſearch in vain, and 
when ſome days after they prevailed on Erminia 
to go with them in a coach almoſt throughout 
London, yet could ſhe not point out either the 
houſe or ſtreet where her raviſher had carried her, 
/ 

To fill the meaſure of her woes, a young gen- 
tleman arrived in town, who long had loved, and 
had the approbation of her friends, and for whom 
ſhe alſo felt all the paſſion that can inſpire a vir- 
tuous mind, He had by ſome buſineſs been pre- 
vented from accompanying the family in their re- 
moval, but was now come full of the hopes of 
having his defires compleated, by a happy marriage 
with Erminia. 


MELANCHOLY reverſe of fate] Inſtead of be- 
ing received with open arms, and that chearful 
welcome he had been accuſtomed to, and had rea- 
ſon to expect, the moſt heavy gloom appeared on 
all the faces of thoſe he was permitted to ſce : but 
Erminia no ſooner heard of his arrival, than ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up in her chamber, and would by no 
means be prevailed upon to appear before him. — 
To excuſe her abſence, they told him ſhe was in- 
diſpoſed ; but this ſeemed all pretence, becauſe the 
freedom with which they had always lived together 
might very well allow him the privilege of viſiting 


her in her chamber. He complained of this al- 


teration in her behaviour, and doubted not, at firſt, 
but it was occaſioned by the preference they gave 
to ſome new rival.—The true reaſon, however, 
could not be kept ſo much a ſecret, but that it was 
whiſpered about, and he ſoon got a hint of it.— 
How ſenſible a ſhock it muſt give him, may eaſily 


be conceived; but he got the better of it, and at- 
Vor. I. C ter 
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ter a very little reflection, went to her father, told 
him the afflicting news he had heard, but withal 
aſſured him, that as his love for Erminia was 
chiefly founded on her virtue, an act of force could 
not be eſteemed any breach of it, and was ſtill 
ready to marry her, if ſhe would conſent. 


THr1s generoſity charmed the whole family, 


but Erminia could not think of accepting the offer: 
— the more ſhe found him worthy of her 714 
in her ſtate of innocence, the leſs could ſhe ſu 
port the ſhame of being his, in the condition 


was: — ſhe told her parents, that ſhe had taken 


a firm reſolution never to marry, and begged their 
permiſſion to retire to an aunt, who was married 
to an old clergyman, and lived in one of the moſt 
remo:e counties in England. Dear as her pre- 


ſence was, they ſound ſomething ſo truly noble in 
her way of thinking, that they would not oppoſe Þ 


it; and cven her lover, in ſpite of himſelf, could 


not forbear applauding what gave a thouſand dag- Þ 


gers to his heart. 


ERMINIA, in a ſhort time, departed for 3 


her country reſidence ; nothing was ever more 


mournful than the leave ſhe took of her parents 


and brother; but not all the intreaties of her lover 
by meſſages and letters could gain ſo far upon her 
modeſty, as to prevail on her to ſee him; ſhe ſent 
him, however, a letter, full of the moſt tender ac- 
| knowledgments of his love and generoſity, and with 


this he was obliged to be content. 


IT is not every woman would have reſented 4 


ſuch an injury in the ſame manner with Ermi- 


nia; and it muſt be confeſſed, that her notions of 
honour and virtue had ſomewhat ſupcrlatively de- 
late in them. What a Loſs then to the world to 
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be deprived of ſo amiable an example, as ſhe would 
have doubtleſs proved, of conjugal truth, tender- 
neſs, and a ftrict obſervance of every duty the men 
ſo much defire to find in her they make a partner 
for life l How can her brutal raviſher reflect, as it 
is impoſſible but he ſometimes muſt, on the miſ- 
chiefs he has occaſioned, without horrors, ſuch as 
muſt render life a burthen ! — Though he yet is hid 
in darkneſs, and left no traces by which the public 
may point the villain out, and treat him with the 
abhorrence he deſerves, his own thoughts muſt 
ſurely be the avengers of his crime, and make him 
more truly wretched than any exterior puniſhment 
could do. 


IT is true, that accidents of this dreadful na- 
ture but rarely happen, and heaven forbid they 
ſhould ever be more frequent; yet I am afraid they 
are much more fo than is publickly known: me- 
thinks, therefore, youth and innocence cannot be 
too much upon its guard, even againſt dangers that 
ſeem moſt remote: the ſnares laid for it are ſome- 
times ſo well concealed, that the moſt penetrating 
eye cannot diſcover them ; and ſhe who boaſts the 
pos diſcernment, is often intangled in them the 
ooneſt, The inadvertent and unwary are, indeed, 
to be pitied; but thoſe who run wilfully, and in de- 
hance, as it were, of all temptations, even though 
they ſhould eſcape, - merit little thanks from their 
own ſex, becauſe they ſet an ll precedent for others, 
who, perhaps, may be leſs fortunate. 


I caxxoT ſay our ſummer evenings public en- 
tertainments, of which I think Yaux-hall not only 
the moſt pleaſant, but alſo moſt frequented by the 
* world, are liable to ſuch unlucky accidents. — 

-very one there appears with the ſame face wt ich 
nature gave him, and if intrigues are carried on, it 
2 muſt, 
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muſt, at leaſt, be with the conſent of both parties; 
yet here are dangerous excitements, — muſic, flat- 
tery, delightful groves, and ſweet receſſes, to lull 
aſleep the guardians of honour, — A certain well 
known gentleman, whoſe acquaintance bedes no 
goodto the young and beautiful of our ſex, has often 
boalted that Vaux-ha!l was the temple of Flira, of 
which he has long been conſtituted high- prieſt.— 
I wiſh there may not be too much truth in what 
he ſays ; but for the vindication of ſome ladies who 
have becn lovers of a ramble croſs the water, I 
muſt recite one inſtance of a diſappointment he 
met with, much to his mortification, and which, 
for ſome time, brought him under diſgrace with 
the moſt iiluſtrious of all his patrons. 


As his chief employment is the ſcarch of beauty, 
in which our modern fine gentlemen allow him to 
have an exquiſite taſte, he one night ſingled out a 
young girl, who ſeemed to have comprized in her 
every thing that could inſpire an amorous inclina- 
tion. Flavia, for ſo I ſhall call her, had two com- 
panions with her of her own ſex. — He artfully in- 
troduced himſfelt into their converſation, and found 
that ſhe whom he had pitched upon, had no leſs 
wit and addreſs, than ſhe had beauty. This he 
thought to himſelf was a conqueſt worth obtaining, 


and was reſolved to ſpare no pains in the attempt, 


being certain that if he was ſo happy to ſucceed in 


it, his reward would be proportionate to the ſervice. 


THe modeſt and grave deportment with which 


be behaved towards her and her fricnds, made i 


them, as they had no male-acquaintance with them, 
glad of his protection to ſee them into a boat when 
the company broke up ; and the great crowd and 
hurry which there always is, rendered him, indeed, 


ſo very uſeful, that they could not, without being 


guilty 
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guilty of too prudiſh a reſerve, refuſe permitting 
him a paſſage with them to the other fide ; by 
this means 5 got knowledge where they all lived, 
for his complaiſance would needs extend itſelf fo 
far as to ſee each to her reſpective habitation. 


FL being the only perſon on whom he 
had a deſign, he went to wait on her the next day, 
under pretence of enquiring after her health, the 
evening happening to be more cool than ordinary, 
he ſaid he feared might have had ſome ill effect on 
a conſtitution ſo delicate as her's. Flavia, who 
ſuſpected not the ſerperit that lay hid under ſuch 
fair behaviour, received kim with the utmoſt civi- 
lity, but her mother with it finitely more: ſhe had 
been 2 woman of gallantry in her youth, and did 
not think herſelf yet paſſed it, ſo was very ready 
to encourage the vitits of any perſon who made a 
good appearance. She thanked him a thouſand 
times over for the care he had taken of her daugh- 
ter, and when encouraged by her manner of treat- 
ing him, ; a d permiſſion to wait on them ſome- 
times at tca- drinking, ſhe aſſured him, nothing 
could do her more honour and pleaſure, than to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with a gentleman of his merit. 

He now looked on half his work as done, and 
by the diſpoſition of the 7:::her, judged he ſhould 
find little difficulty in his defitns on the daughter; 
eſpecially as on enquiry into their circumſtances, 
he found they were very low; — that the father 
of Flavia, at his death, had left a numerous family 
unprovided for, and that the other children were 
diſperſed, ſome with one relation, ſome with ano- 
ther, the mother beingable to ſupport no more than 
this one. In this confidence he went immediately 
to the illuſtrious Rinaldo, and, after magnifying his 
own zeal and induſtry to ſerve his pleaſures, told 
him, he had diſcovered a treaſure of charms, fit 
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only for his poſſeſſion; and with ſuch luſcious 
phraſes painted to him every grace the beautiful 
Flavia was miſtreſs of, that Rinaldo was all on fire 
to ſee her. — I find her ſuch as you deſcribe, ſaid 
he, and I enj:y her by your means, I will deny you 
nothing you can aſt, The other bowed, and aſſu- 
red him he would bring her into the Mall the next 
day, where his own eye ſhould convince him of 
the truth, 


Tuts being agreed to, he went to the mother 
of Flavia, and intreated they would favour him 
with their company to the park, for he would not 
hazard a refuſal, by aſking the one without the 
other; and beſide, thought it would be imprudent 
to give them any room to ſuſpect his intentions, 
till he ſhould know RNinaldo's ſentiments. 


THEY now looked on him as one of their ac- 
quaintance, and were not at all diſpleaſed to he gal- 
lanted by a perſon who made the figure he did — 
In fins, they went; Rinaldo was there, met them 
at ſevere] turns, and found nothing in Flavia but 
what attracted his admiration. — The laſt time he 
paſſed by them, You are a happy man, ſaid he, cal- 
ling him by his name, te have the conduct of fo 
much beauty 


urveyor for the vices of other men was 
afed to find the choice he had made ap- 


tranſported to ſee by whom they were taken notice 
of. — All the time they continued walking after- 
wards they were entertained with nothing but the 
praiſes of Rinaldo, — his fine ſhape, his gentecl 
air, but above all his good-nature, generolity, 
and liberality to the ladies, were expatiated on 
with all the pomp that words could give them. 
HE 
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He proceeded no farther at that time, but the 
next day, when he waited on Rina/ds to know his 
commands, he found him all impaticnce for the 
poſſeſſion of Flavia ; on which he went directly to 
her, and made no ſcruple of acquainting both her- 
ſelf and mother with the paſſion that illuſtrious 
perſon was inſpired with, and at, the ſame time 
made them the moſt formal compliments of con- 
gratulation on their good fortune. 


THE mother liſtened to him with the moſt rap- 
tured attention. She already fancied herſelf in 
her coach-and-fix, and a thouſand wild ideas of 
grandeur, homage, and maꝑnificence, ran throug' 
her head in an inſtant, — She told him, that ſne 
knew her duty better than to oppoſe any thing the 
great Rinaldo wiſhed, and ſhe hoped her daughter 
would alſo receive the honour he did her w:th a 


becoming obedience. 


FLAYTA all this time ſpoke not a word; the 
ſurprize of ſuch an offer at firſt, and the ſhock it 
gave her to hear her mother's replyafterwards, kept 
her ſilent: but the bluſhes, which, in reality, were 
excited by her diſdain, were taken only as the effect 
of her modeſty.—Both of them urged her to ſpeak, 
and the emiſſary of Rinald? intreated to know from 
her own na” & what anſwer he ſhould give his 
patron : — At laſt, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I am utterly un- 
worthy F any regard from fo great a perſan, and 
equally ignorant how to repay it any ciberttiſe than 
by my prayers and good wiſhes. — This is al! I can 
ſay as to Rinaldo; but as to yourſelf, from tt hem 
I little expected ſuch a prepeſal, be aſſured I am and 
will be virtuous. © 


Wirn theſe words ſhe flung out of the room, 
leaving the perſon ſhe addreſſed them to in a great 
C4 deal 
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deal of conſternation ; but her mother ſoon brought 
him into a better humour: ſhe told him the girl 
had ſome romantic notions in her head, but ſhe 
ſhould caſily bring her to a more juſt ſenſe of her 
duty, when ſhe talked to her in private; and there- 
fore begged he weuld not mention her fooliſh be- 
haviour to Rinaldo, for ſhe would undertake to pre- 
pare her to reccive his commands whenever he 
picaicd, 1 a 


Ir was then concluded between them, that ſhe 
ſhould remove with her daughter to a ſmall but 
pleaſant houſe, they had on the banks of the river, 
and which, indeed, was their uſual habitation, they 
having only lodgings in town for the preſent, on 
account of a law-ſuit the mother of Flavia came 
to ſollicit: — that ſhe would have two or three 
days, in order to bring her into ſuch a diſpoſition, 
as they wiſhed ; and that when every thing was 
ready, ſhe ſhould let him know by a letter, after 
which Rinaldo might come privately to their houſe 
by water. 


) 
Our modern Pandarus was no ſooner gone, 
than the flew to her daughter's chamber, where ſhe 
found her in tears. She called her a thouſand fools, 


I bat, cried ſhe, do you grieve for what any other 


than your ſelf would rejoice in? — Do you conſider 
who Rinaldo is — bat he will bereafter be? — 
Ard what your ſons, if you have any by him, will be f 


To this Flavia replied as became a maid devo- 
ted to virtue, begged ſhe would inſiſt no farther 
en a thing ſhe was determined never to conſent to, 
— and concluded wich atluring her, that ſhe 
ſhould prefer the loweſt ſtate in life, to all the 
grandeur in the world, it purchaſed at the expence 
of her innocence. 

THE 
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THe old lady's vexation was inexpreſſible at 
finding her ſo reftactory to her deſires; but reſo- 
lute not to loſe the advantages ſhe promiſed to 
herſelf and family by this propoſal, the left no means 
untried to bend or perſwade her to compliance. 


Wurd they got to their little country-ſcat, ſhe 
ſet before her eyes the misfortunes they were at 
preſent * in, and endeavoured to convince 
her, that the paſſion Rinald» had for her, ſecmed a 
peculiar mark of Divine Providence in their favour; 
and that what would be a crime to grant to an 
other man, was intirely ſanctified by his degree, 
and would be approved on both by heaven and 
earth. But finding theſe arguments of no weight, 
and that all the ſophiſtry ſhe made uſe of was in 
vain, the proceeded to threats, and even to blows ; 
nay, denied her necetiary food, and uted her with 
a cruelty ſcarce to be paralleled in a mother. This 
method alſo failing, and the virtuous maid remain- 
ing fixed in her reſolution, ſhe again had recourſe 
to perſwaſion, till Flavia, quite tired out with 
hearing the ſame things ſo often repeated, at laſt 
left oft making any reply, but was all the time me- 
_— how ſhe ſhould avoid the ruin intended 

er, 


Tu mother now looked upon her ſilence as a 
kind of conſent, and that it was only owing to an 
obſtinacy of nature, that ſhe did not give it in 
plain words.—In this opinion ſhe ſet her houſe in 
the greateſt order, and wrote to her good friend, as 
ſhe termed him, intimating that her daughter now 
repented of her folly, and was in a diſpoſition to 
receive the honour of a viſit from Rinaldo whey- 
ever he pleaſed. To this ſhe had a ſpeedy anſwer, 
and a day appointed for the coming of that great 


perſon. 
C 5 FL A- 
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FLAV TIA was ſoon apprized of it by the pre- 


parations making in the houſe, and the order given 
her to dreſs, and to appear in the beſt manner ſhe 


was able. — ho am I then to ſee, madam ? de- 


manded ſhe, in a dejected tone: her mother then 
told her, that her illuſtrious lover, intended them 
the honour of a viſit; but, continued ſhe, I will 


leave it to yourſelf how to behave towards him, and. 


hepe y:u have diſcretion enough to manage him ſo, 


as that the 8 he now vouchſafes to have for 
1s, may not be whelly loft. 


THis artful woman had two reaſons for now 
ſpeaking to her in theſe mild terms ; the one was, 
that if ſhe made uſe of the authority of a mother, 
it might ruffle her features, and conſequently ren- 
der her leſs amiable in the eyes of Rinaldo; and 
the other, that by pretcnding every thing would be 
left to her own choice, ſhe would be leſs averſe to 
entertaining him, which was all ſhe wanted, firm- 
ly believing a girl of her years would not dare to 
refuſe a perſon like him any thing he ſhould aſk, 
tho” ſhe might have courage to do it to thoſe em- 
ployed by him. 


THe poor young creature, in the mean time, 
laboured under the greateſt diſtraction of mind 
how to avoid an interview, in which ſhe could not 
be aſſured of not loſing, by force, that which ſhe 
was always determined never to yield. — She had 
no friend on whom ſhe could enough depend to re- 
veal the ſecret. —At laſt it came into her head to 
apply to a certain clergyman, who lived about two 
mules diſtant from their houſe. He was a man pret- 
ty iar zdvanced in years, and had the reputation of 
all the purity of manners befitting his ſacred func- 
tion: ſhe thought there could not be a more pro- 
per perſon for one in her circumſtances to conſult, 


or 
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or better able to adviſe her how to ſhun the ſnares 
laid for her innocence. | 


ACCORDINGLY ſhe roſe extreme early, and 
defore any of the family were awake, ſtole out of 
her mother's houſe, and made the beſt of her way 
to that of this reverend guide, to whom, after ſome 
tears and ſighs, which the fad compulſion of being 
oblized to reveal the ſhame of one ſo near to her 
in blood occaſioned, ſhe related the whole pity- 
moving ſtory; and concluded with begging his pro- 
tection, Ui ihe could find ſome means of getting her 
bread, cither in ſervice, or by working wita her 
nee le. 


Tur good doctor, who, indeed, anſwered the 
character given of him, heard her with amaze- 
ment and admiration 3 and after he had pauſed 
ſome time, told her, that conſidering who were her 
ſeducers, he queſtioned whether ever any age could 
afford an example of the like virtue; but, ſaid he, 
be can 1 protect you arainft the authority of a ma- 
ther, ſeconded by the power of Rinaldo ? There c, 
continucd he, brt one way, and that is, by making 
you my wife. —{ know the diſparity of cur years, 
and that ſuch an unicen may be as irkſome to your 
inclinations, as the other is to your virtue. will 
not, therefore, urge it; but fear, that all the en- 
deavours I can make will be unavailing, without 
that tie which even Rinaldo hinſelf will net pre- 
ſume to violate. 


FLAVIA was too much aftoniſhed to be able 
to make any immediate reply, yet teſtified nothing 
in her countenance that could give him room to 
think ſhe was averſe to his propoſals ; nor kad ſhe, 
in reality, any reaſon to be ſo. He had a good be- 
nefice, a ſmall eſtate in land, no child, and a very 
graceful perſon, tho" his face was ſome what ſur- 
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rowed by time. But what weighed more with her 
than all other conſiderations was, that a marriage 
with him would be a ſure defence from all attacks 
upon her honour, and deliver her from the power 
of 2 mother, who, the had too much reaſon to 
believe, would, one time or other, give her up to 
inſamy. 


Bor, not to be longer in relating this affair than 


they were in agreeing on it, ſhe neither had nor 
aſtected any ſcruples ; and the coach that morning 
ſetting out for Lenden, they took their paſſage in 
It, and were marricd the ſame day. 


THe diſtraction which the mother of Flavia 
was in when ihe was not to be found, may eaſily 
be guelled ; but when Rinaldo came, and received 
ſuch a baulk to his expectations, he was r 
incenſed at firſt againſt the perſon who had ſo muc 
aſſured him of a reception anſwerable to his warm- 
eſt wiſhes.— The negotiator had little to ſay in his 
defence, but that the girl was certainly run mad, 
that he had never thought himſelf more ſecure, and 
begged pardon in the moſt ſervile manner. —T hat 
great perſon too much deſpiſed him to take a 
other revenge on him, than reporting how muc 


he had proved unfit for the employment he valued 


himſelf upon : this was, however, a very ſevere 
puniſiment; for whenever he attempted any thing 
of the like nature, he was always reproached with 
Flavia, and all he could do was inſufficient to re- 
trieve his credit for 2 long time. 


THE virtue of Flavia has its reward in the 
greateſt bleſſing heaven can give, a mind perfectly 
content. — She lives pleaſed and happy in her lot, 
and by her behaviour juſtifies her huſband's — 

an 
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and puts to ſhame all thoſe who at firſt pretended 


to cenſure ſo unequal a match. 


IT is certain the ideas that ariſe in our minds, 
when we reflect on temptations we have had the 
power to ſhun, are, beyond all deſcription, ſweet. 
— There is a laudadle pride in triumphing over 
the artifices of thoſe that would ſeduce us, which 
diffuſes the higheſt ſatisfaction to the ſoul ; but yet 
we ought to beware how we court dangers in the 
aſſurance of overcoming them. — We may flatter 
ourſelves too far: there is nothing more frequently 
deccives us than our own hearts; and it is, me- 
thinks, venturing too far to ſtake that innate ſet- 
tled peace, which conſcious innocence, tho' un- 
tried, unmagnificd, affords, againſt the precarious 
hope of purchaſing a public fame, which, how- 
ever juſt, is yet in danger of being blaited by envy 
and detraction. 


Suu 


BOOK II. 
HEN firſt myſelf and aſſiſtants ſet about 


ed Wie this undertaking, we agreed to lay down 
ere r certain rules to be obſerved amo g us, 
ng in order to preſerve thac !rimony, which 
ith it is neceſſary ſhould exiſt in all ſoc. cigs, whether 
e- compoſed of a great or ſmall numer. — One of 

the moſt material of whic:: 1s to devote two eve- 

nings in every week to the buttacis we have en- 
he gaged in, — In the firſt of theſe meeting: com- 
ly a municate to each other what intelligence we re- 
It, 2 ceive, and conſider on wliat topics we thail pro- 
Cy 4 ceed, — In the ſecond, we lay our 1everal produce 


nd ; tions on the table, which being read over, every 
1 one 
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one has the liberty of excepting againſt, or cen- 
ſuring whatever ſhe diſapproves; nothing being to 
be exhibited to the public, without the joint con- 
currence of all. — The rendezvous is kept at my 
lodgings, and I give ſtrict orders that no perſon 
whatever ſhall be admitted to interrupt our conſul- 
tations; but you may as well attempt to exclude 
the lightening, as the impertinence of ſome people. 
— I dare ſay there are few of my readers who have 
not, ſome time or other in their lives, been plagued 
with a buzzing fluttering kind of animal, whoſe 
love, for the time it laſts, is more troubleſome than 
the hate of any other created being that I know 
of. — I mean a race of mortals, who will tell you 
all their own ſecrets in two hours acquaintance, 
and from thence imagine, they have a right to ex- 

ct you ſhould be as communicative to them. — 

hey will ſee one whether one will or not; — 
there is no ſhutting one's ſelf from them ; — they 
burſt in upon ene at all hours, and purſue cne 
wherever one gocs ; — they come £-!loping to re- 
peat every thing they ſee or hear of; and one muſt 
either be wholly rude, or baniin all thoughts of 
one's own, however agreeable or neceſſary, to liſten 
to the veciferuus trifle they are big with; — and 
the only confolation one has, is the certainty of 
getting rid of them the next new acquaintance they 

e. 


Ir was lately my misfortune to be faſtened up- 
on by one of thoſe Temps-/ryarians, if J may 
venture to call then ſo, without offending the cri- 
tics) and during tac zenith of her fondneſs of me, 
had nut a moment 1 could call my own. — She 
came one of thoſe evenings we had ſet apart for 
the entertainment of the public, and, in ſpite of 
the charge 1 1ud given, forced her pailage through 
my ſcrvants, and few directly to the room where 
we 
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den- vue were fitting. — As ſhe entered without cere- 
gto mony, ſo ſhe made no apology for the abruptneſs, 
on- tho' ſhe found I had company, and might eaſily 
my IF have ſeen, by my countenance, how little I was 
rſon * pleaſed with her viſit, if ſhe had not been too 
ſul- tenacious of a welcome for the news ſhe brought, 
ude which ſhe told me was of ſo much conſequence, 
ple. that ſhe could not have flept all night without 
_ making me partaker of it, 
u 
ole x As it was not from a lady of her degree of un- 
han | 3 derſtanding, that I expected any intelligence fit for 
o my purpoſe, and was very much out of humour at 
ou her preſence, I returned no anſwer to the compli- 
ce, ment ſhe made me; but ſhe ſeemed to take no 
ex- þ notice of my indolence in this point, and without 
— "F waiting toſce whether I ſhould grow more inquiſt- 
— tive or not, began immediately to unlade herſelf 
ey | $S vi the fardle ſhe had brought with her. 
ne 
re- SHE informed us ſhe had been at court that day, 
uſt had ſeen the fine lady Bloometta, it being the firſt 
of time of her appearance there ſince her marriage, — 
en deſcribed every article of her dreſs, — told us how 
nd charming ſhe looked, — how all the young peers 
of envied the happineſs of old Pompilius, yet at the 
ey ſame time ſneered at the unequal match, and ſeem- 
ed to promiſe themſelves ſome agreeable conſe- 
quences from it. — How ſome, as he led her to 
p- the preſence, cried out — May and December! 
ay others, Fire and Froſt ! and a thouſand ſuch like 
i- petty reflections, which the new - wedded pair could 
e, not but expect, and any one might be aſſured Would 
1C be made, without being an ear- witneſs of. 
Ir 
of AFTER having ſaid all ſhe could on this affair, 
h ſhe ſtarted up, and with a promiſe, neither wiſhed 


re | nor requelted by me, of calling upon me early the 
] next 
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next morning, took her leave with as little cere- 
mony as ſhe had come in, and left us the liberty 
of purſuing own diſcourſe. 


HowEVER, as good ſprings ſometimes out of 
evil, this very interruption occaſioned the conver- 
ſation to turn on a ſubjeat which never can be too 


much attended to, and the too great neglect of 


which is the ſource of almoſt all the evils we either 
fecl, or are witneſs of in private life. 


I Beiitre I ſhall eaſily be underſtood to mean 
marriage, ſince there is no one thing on which 
the happineſs of mankind ſo much depends. Ir is 
indeed the fountain-head of all the comforts we 
can enjoy ourlelves, and of thoſe we tranſmit to 
our poſterity: — It is the band which unites not 
only two perſons, but whole families in one com- 
mon inſeparable intereſt : — It is that which pre- 
vents thoſe numberleſs irregularities, that would 
elſe overthrow al} order, and deſtroy ſociety ; but 
then not to prevert the intention of ſo neceſſary 
and glorious an infiitution, and rob it of every 
bleſfing it is full of, lies only in ourſelves. — No 
violated vows beſore pledged to another, — no clan- 
deſtine agrecments made up by haſty and ungo- 
ver ned paſſion, — no ſordid bargains, where wealth, 
not merit, is the chiet inducement, — no notorious 
diſparity cf years, of ſamily, or humours, can ever 
be productive of a laſting concord, either between 
the principals themſclves, cr thoſe in alliance with 
them. Dir oc. rather than Epithulamiums, ſhould 
be ſung at nup dals iuch as theſe, and their friends 
pity, not congratulate their lot. 


POUMPI7 77S had lived in very good har- 
mony with his Fermer lad, and none would have 
condemned kim tor paying his vows a ſecond time 
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at the altar of Hymen, provided he had made choice 
of à partner more agreeable to his preſent ycars.— 
His inclinations might not, indeed, have been gra- 
tified to ſo exquiſite a degree, but then his judgment 
had not been arraigned ; nor had he forfeited in 
age, that reputation of good ſenſe he had acquired 
in youth, How great a pity 1s it then, that he 
ſhould give way to the dictates of a paſſion, the 
gratification of which can afford him but a ſhort- 
lived joy, — mult be injurious to his own charac- 
ter, and doubly ſo to the object of his affeCtions ! 


Waar, if the charming Bloometta had been 
diſappointed in her firſt wiſhes ! — What, if the 
too ſenſible Palemon had preferred a little ſordid 
droſs to the poſſoſſion of the fineſt woman upon 
earth, and her reſentment at the dignity offered 
to her youth and beauty, joined with the ambition 
of her parents, had ſet the pretenſion of Pompilius 
in an advantageous light, a moment's reflection 
might have ſerved to convince him of the motives, 
and if he truly loved, have made him chuſe to 
recommend ſome noble youth of his own family, 
whoſe merits might have obliterated whatever ſen- 
timents ſhe had been poſſeſſed of in favour of Pa- 
lemon This indeed would have been a proof of 
the moſt generous affection, and at the ſame time 
of that command over himſelf, which is expect- 
ed from perſons in his ſtation. 


Bur how much ſoever the united joys of love 
and wine may be able to lull all thoughts of 
remorſe in a heart which ſeems intent only on in- 
dulging its own deſires, be they ever ſo extravagant, 
that of the ſweet Bloametta muſt endure pangs, 
which every day will become more ſevere, by the 
efforts of her prudence to conceal them: — What 
conflicts between fincerity and duty muſt rend her 
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gentle breaſt, when her doating lord exacts from 
her a return of his endearments ! — How muſt ſhe 
regret the ſad neceſſity of being obliged to feign 
_ what nature will not grant! Tloſe tender lan- 
guiſhments, which, when mutual, afford mutual 
tranſport, ſcem aukward and nauſcous in the man 
we do not love ; and inſtead of more endearing 
him to us, turn the indifference we before had to 


him into averſion and contempt.— In fine, there 


are no words to expreſs the miſeries of a loathed 
embrace ; and ſhe who ſacrifices to pride or pique 
the pleaſures of her youth, by marrying with the 
man ſhe hates, will ſoon, tho' too late to repair 
the irremedible miſchief, repent in the utmoſt bit - 
terneſs of ſoul what ſhe has done. 


MEeTHINKs it is with great injuſtice that the 
generality of the world condemn Ariſlolulus of in- 
gratitude, per fidiouſneſs, and cruelty : he is indeed 
an inſtance, that love is not in our power ; and 
though his lady's fate is much to be commiſerated, 
his ewn is, in reality, no leſs deſerving our com- 
paſſion. This nobleman, who for the graces of 
his perſon had few equals, made many conqueſts, 
without the artillery of one fingle ſigh or proteſ- 
tation: — Celinda, to his great misfortune, was 
zmeng the number: Celinda, of illuſtrious race, 
heireſs of vaſt poſſeſſions, and endued with man 
perfect ions of mind and body; yet Celinda, whoſe 
love has been the bane of all his happineſs, — long 
did ſhe conceal the ſecret of her paſſion from the 
whole worl:!, as well as from him who was the 
object of it; yet indulging the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him as much as peſſible, frequented all places 
| Where there was a probability of meeting him, till 
finding that he paid her no other civilities, than 
what her rank demanded, thoſe ſoft emotions, 
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which in the beginning afforded only delightful 


images, now degenerated into horrors, as they 
approached nearer to deſpair, —She fell ſick, — the 
phyſicians ſoon perceived her diforder was of the 
mind, and perſwaded thoſe about her, to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours for diſcovering the cauſe.— In 
vain were all the intreaties of her friends; in vain 


che commands of the moſt tender father; her 


modeſty reſiſted all, and it was not till ſhe was 
judged by every one that ſaw her, as well as by 
herſelf, to be at the point of death, that ſhe was 
prevailed upon to confeſs, that ſhe delired life only 
to behold Ariſtebulus. 


HER father, who had before ſuſpected the diſ- 
eaſe, though not the perſon from whom the infec- 
tion came, was rejoiced to find that her inclina- 
tions had not diſgraced his dignity ; and aſſured 
her that if to ſee Ariſtobulus was of ſo much con- 
ſequence, ſhe ſhould not only ſee, but live with 
him, till death ſhould put a period to that hap- 
pineſs. 


HE made this promiſe, in confidence that the 
father of Ari/tobulus would gladly accede to the 
union of their families; nor was he deceived in 
his conjecture; the propoſal he made was received 
with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and the marriage- 


— 


writings were drawn between them, before the 


young lord, who happened at that time to be on 
a party of pleaſure in the country, knew that any 
ſuch thing was in agitation, 


CELINDA was immediately made acquaint- 
ed with this agreement, and from that moment 
the long-abſent roſes reſumed their places in her 
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cheeks, her wonted ſtrength and vivacity returned, 
and ſhe was 2gain the joy of all who knew her. 


Bur a far dificrent effect, alas ! bad the news 
of this affair on him, who was with ſo much vehe- 
mence beloved by her. A ſpecial mefierger being 
diſpatched to bring him up to London, he no ſooner 
was informed of the occation, than he was ſeized 
with the moſt mortal anouith he threw himſelf 
at his father's feet, and with all the moving rhetoric 
of dutiful affection, coniured him by that paternal 
tenderneſs he had cver treated him with, and which 
he had never been guilty of doing any thing to for- 
feit, not to inſiſt on his fulfilling an engagement, 
than which death could not be moe tcurible, 


NEVER was ſurprize greater than that of the 
father of Ariſtobulus, to hear him ſpeak in this 
manner; but it yet received a confiderable in- 
creaſe, when on demanding the reafons of his re- 
fuſal, and what objcEtions he had to make againſt 
becoming the Nr ona of ſo well-deſcended, ſo 
rich, ſo virtuous, and ſo young a lady, he had 
none to offer, but that he was not inclined to 
marry, or if he were, had ſomething in his nature 
which oppoſed any inclination in her favour, 


THE match was too advantageous to their fa- 
mily, for the old peer to be put off with what 
ſeemed to him ſo trifling a motive, as meer want 
of love; he therefore reſolved that his ſon ſhould 
comply with his commands, and to that end en- 
forced them by the moſt terrible menaces, of 
never ſecing him more, and of cutting him off 
from ali his inheritance, except what was entailed 
upon the title, which was very ſmall, and little 
able to ſupport it. 

Tuts 
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TH1s was a very great ſhock to one who had 
the higheſt notions of grandeur, and a rcliſh for all 
the expenſive pleaſures of the young and gay.— 
He knew his father rigid, and obſtinate to be obey- 
ed by all who had any dependance on him; and 
doubted not, but his reſentment would ſway him 

to do as he ſaid : he therefore repented he had ir- 
ritated him ſo far, and began to feign a leſs aver- 
ſion to the marriage zh begged to be forgiven, 
and promiſed to viſit Cælinda, in the hope, he ſaid, 
that he ſhould diſcover more charms in her con- 
verſation, than he yet had been ſenſible of. His 
father ſeemed ſomewhat pacihed with this aſ- 
ſurance, and bid him go and offer her a heart ſhe. 


well deferved, and he had too long delayed be- 
ſtowing. 


He did not, it is certain, deceive his father in 
this point ;—he went, but went with a view ve 
different from what any one could have imagined 
he would.ever have conceived : — in the room of 
entertaining her with ſoft profeſſions, which, per- 
haps, are ſometimes made by thoſe, who mean 
them as little as himſelf could have done, he frank- 
ly confeſſed, he had an averſion to the married 
ſtate ; that it was not in his power to make a huſ- 
band, ſuch as ſhe had reaſon to expect; and in- 
treated that ſhe would order it ſo, that the nuptials, 
which his father ſeemed ſo bent on completing, 
might be broke off on her ſide. 


How alarming ſuch a — muſt be to one 
who loved as ihe did, any one may judge; but the 
exceſs of her tenderneſs oycr-ruled al that pride 
and ſpirit, which is ſo natural to women on ſuch 
occaſions . the pauſed a while, probably to ſup- 
preſs the riſing ſiglis, but at length told him, that 
what he deſired was the only thing ſhe could refuſe 
him ; 
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him; — that her father was no leſs zealous than 
his own for the alliance, and that ſhe had been too 
much accuſtomed to obedience, to dare to diſpute 
his will in a thing he ſeemed ſo bent upon. 


As nothing but his eternal peace could have 
enforced him to have acted in this manner, with a 
lady of her birth and fortune, and whoſe accom- 
pliſhments, in ſpite of the little effe they had upon 
him, he could not but acknowledge, he was aſto- 
niſhed at the calmneſs with which ſhe bore it; 
and juCeging by that, her affection could not be 
leſs tender than. he had been told, he left no argu- 
ments untried, to make that very affection ſubſer- 
vient tohis aim, of being freed from all engagements 
with her ;—but ſhe ſtill pleading the duty 33 
to him who gave her being, he grew quite deſpe- 
rate, and throwing off that complaiſance he had 
hitherto behaved with, told her, that if, for the 
preſervation of his birthrigbt, he were compelled 
to marry her, he neither could, nor would even 
endeavour to love her as a wife; — that ſhe muſt 
expect only uncomfortable days, and lonely widow- 
ed nights; — and that it was not in the power of 
the ceremony, nor in either of their fathers, to 
convert an utter diſlike into inclination. 


To this cruel declaration ſhe replied coldly, that 
as they were deſtined for each other by thoſe who 
had the ſole power of diſpoſing their hands, it was 
a very great misfortune their hearts could not com- 
ply with the injunction ; but as for her part, ſhe 
was determined to follow duty, though ſhe fell a 
martyr to it. 


Tuo' under the obedience of a daughter ſhe 
had the opportunity of veiling the fondneſs of a 
lover, the honour of our ſex greatly ſuffered by ſuch 

| a be- 


a behaviour ; but, 
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r lady, the exceſs of her 
paſſion hindered her from ſceing into the meanneſs 
of it ; and at the ſame time flattered her with the 
belief, that in ſpite of the averſion he now ex- 
preſſed, her treatment of him, and the tenderneſs 
ſhe could make no ſcruple of revealing to him 
in all its force, when ſhe became his wife, would 
make an entire change in his ſentiments, and it 
would not be in his power to avoid recompenſing, 
with ſome degree of affection, ſo pure, ſo conſtant, 
and ſo violent a flame, as he would then be con- 
vinced ſhe long had felt for hun. 


ARISTOBULUS, after he had left her, 
again eſſayed to work upon his father's mind; but 
all he could urge being ineffectual, he yielded to 
be a huſband, rather than ſuffer himſelf to be cut 
off from being an heir. —A day was appointed for 
the celebration of their nuptials, and they were 
married with a pomp more befitting their quality, 
than the condition of their minds.—At night they 
were put to bed with the uſual ceremonies ; but 
the moment the company withdrew, he aroſe, and 
choſe rather to paſs the hours till morning on a 
couch alone, than in the embraces of a woman who 
had indeed perfections ſufficient to have made any 
man happy, who had not that antipathy in nature, 
which there is no accounting for, nor getting rid of. 


Book 2. 


Ir is not to be doubted but Celinda, not only 


that night, but for a long time afterward, conti- 


nued to put in practice every tender ſtratagem, and 
uſed every argument that her love, and the cir- 
cumſtances they now were in, could inſpire ; but 
all were equally in vain, as the poet ſays, 


Love ſcorns all ties, but thoſe that are his own. 
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ARISTOBULUS remained inflexible, and 
obſtinately bent never to be more of a huſband than 
the name ; neither time, nor her patient enduring 
the indignity put upon her, have wrought the leaſt 
alteration in her favour. They live together in 
one houſe, but lie not in the ſame bed ; eat not at 
the ſame table ; rarely ſee each other, and their 
very ſervants appear, as if of different families. 
Years after years have rolled on in this manner, 
yet ſhe continues ſtill a virgin-bride ; while he, re- 
gardleſs of her love or grief, endeavours to loſe, in 
the arms of other women, the diſcontent which a 
forced marriage has involved him in. 


Few men, indeed, have ated with that early |? chaſe 

j ſincerity, and openly declared their hatred, like 4- enou 

17 riſtobulus, before marriage; but too many have | 
1184 done it afterwards, and proved by their behaviour, * 
| l Ai that they looked upon the ſacred ceremony but as | out | 


a thing neceſſary to be done, either for the ſake of | | 3 F 
Rh 


4 7 propagating their families, or for clearing their Fl 

1 eſtates from mortgages, or for the payment ß * 

1 þ younger children's fortunes, Theſe, and various one 
k other motives might be aſſigned for the alliances ra, t 
4 


daily on foot; but to hear of one that promiſes an l Or 
accompliſhment of all the ends propoſed by the 


frſt intention of this inſtitution, is a kind of pro- the 
digy, and to ſay, there goes a truly happy pair, g beer 
after the firſt month, would call the ſpeaker's ve- que! 
racity in queſtion, | \ 

FAME either ſwells the number beyond its ſupe 
Juſt extent, or there are now no leſs than twenty= | wit 
three treaties of marriage either concluded, or on 4 


the carpet, between perſons of condition, of which 4 
ſcarce the odd three afford the leaſt proſpect of m 
felicity to the perſons concerned. 4 
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. — 
and Can Mrs. Tulip, in the autumn of her age, tho ' 1 . 
than in her dreſs gaudy as the flower whoſe name ſhe 1 
irins bears, imagine her antiquated charms will be able =: 
Icaſt to reclaim the wild, the roving heart of young Briſ- | 1 
r in common ? Not but that gentleman has ſenſe, ho- = 
ot at nour, and good-nature ; qualities, which could not - = 
their fail of making him know what was due to the me- * 
ilies rits of Claribella, had the condition of his fortune ö 
mer, permitted him to marry her. — But his intended 4 
re- bride muſt become more contemptible in his eyes, 16 
e, in than even her gray hairs could make her, when i | 
ch a he reflects on the vanity which infatuates her ſo W: 
far, as to deprive her lovely neice of what might | 
have made the happineſs of her life, only to pur- WW 
arly chaſe to herſelf the name of wife, to one young ? 10 
1 enough to be her ſon. 11 
nave 5 . R 4 
our, Wo ſees Philiment and Daria together, with- f 
it as out perceiving that nothing can be more adored 3 
te of 3 Philimont than Daria nothing more dear to 1 
heir aria than Philimont ?— Do not the equally ena- £ Di 
t of moured pair ſeem to ſhoot their very ſouls at each f 910 
ious other at every glance ? — Is Daria ever at the ope- 13 
ces ra, the park, the play, without her Philimant? =; 
an Or does Philimant think any company entertain- by | 
the ing, if Daria is abſent ? — Yet Philimont is on n 
ro- the point of marriage with Emilia, and Daria has 1 
air, been long betrothed to Belmiur. — Strange chec - I 
ve⸗ quer-work of love and deſtiny 5 N Wy 
War reaſon has Sabina to boaſt of charms | 1 
its ſuperior io the reft of her ſex, or flatter herſelf 1 
ty- with being always the object of T heamenes wiſhes ? . 
8 Have not his vows bcen proſtituted to half the fine I 
ITY women in town, and if he perſiſted in thoſe he +3 4 
» of made to her, ſo far as marriage, is it not becauſe Fi. 


her fortune is larger than theirs, and more enables N 
Vor. I. D him 4: 
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him to diſcharge thoſe debts his extravagances have 
contracted | 


How bitterly does Dalinda repent her giving 
way to an inconſiderate paſſion, which hurried 
her to throw herſelf into the arms of the mean. 
born, but meaner-ſouled, ill-natured Macro / She 
imagined, as ſhe has fince confeſſed, that by mar- 


ry ing one ſo infinitely beneath her, ſhe would have 


been ſole miſtreſs of herſelf and fortune; that he 


one, without her permiſhon, nor pretend to have 


the leaſt command over the other; and that in- | 3 


Book 2 


1 


would never dare to take any privileges with the 


ſtead of being under the authority of a huſband, ſne 


ſhould have found in bim an obſequious ſlave :— 
But, poor miſtaken woman ! Macro was no ſooner 


from regulating the affairs of her eſtate and fami- 
ly, according to her pleaſure, or as ſhe had been 
accuſtomed to do, that he plainly ſhewed he took 
a pride in contradicting her: — he conſulted her 
inclinations in nothing, and even before her face 
gave commands, which he knew would be the 
moſt diſagreeable to her, and which, if ſhe offered 
to oppoſe, told her, in the rudeſt manner, that he 
was maſter, and as ſuch would be obeyed. At 
firſt ſhe raved, reproached him with ingratitude, 
and vowed revenge; but what, alas, could ſhe 
do ! ſhe had taken no care that proper ſettlements, 
in caſe of accidents, ſhould be made, and was 
aſhamed to have recourſe to any of her kindred, 
whom ſhe had diſgraced and diſobliged by ſo un- 
worthy a.,match. The reſentment ſhe teſtified 
therefore only ſerved to render her condition worſe, 
and add new weight to the galling yoke ſhe had 
ſo precipitatcly put on : he retrenched het equipage 
and table; ſet limits even to her dreſs ; would 
ſuffer 


* 
poſſeſſed of the power, than he made her ſee a a 
ſad reverſe to all her expectations: he was ſo far 
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ſuffer her neither to viſit, nor be viſited, but by 
thoſe he approved, which were all creatures or re- 
lations of his own, and ſuch as the had not been 
uſed to converſe with; denied her even pocket- 
money; took every meaſure he could invent to 
break her ſpirit, and make her wholly ſubſervient 
to his will, till at laſt his tyranny got the better, and 
he has now reduced her to the moſt abject ſlavery. 


TREMBLE, Mariana, leſt your father's clerk 
ſhould prove another Macro ; and rather endure 
the ſhort-lived pangs of combating an unhappy 
inclination, than by yielding to it, run the hazard 
of miſeries, to which death alone can put a period. 


A FE days hence, it is ſaid, will crown the 
mutual wiſhes of Myrtano, and the amiable Cleora. 
The friends on both ſides are conſenting ; the 
marriage-articles are figned ; the ſumptuous equi- 
page prepared; the country-ſeat new beautified; 
the bridal-bed adorned; and every thing com- 
pleated, that . oſtentation can invent, 
to make the cercmony, affected to be called pri- 
vate, as pompous and magnificent as poſſible: 
en. how can Clecra aſſure her ſelf of being always 

appy in the conſtancy of her MHyrtano, when ſhe 
is not infenſb.c A lady equal to herſelf in birth and 
fortune, and no way her inferior in the perfections 
either of mind or perſon, is a melancholly inſtance 
of an unfortunate inutability in his nature! Did 
he not once purſue Brilliante with all thoſe dying 
ardors he has lately done Cleora ? Was not the 
whole town — of the adoration with which 
he treated her? Nay, did he not for ber ſake com- 
mit ſoine extravagances, vwiuch as nothing but the 
moſt violent and real patlion could occation, ſo 
could be excuſ.d by nothing leſs? Yet did he not, 
without even a pretcnce tor it, all at once forſake, 
2 renounce, 
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renounce, ſeem to forget he had ever loved this 


Brilliante, and declare himſelf the votary of 
Clc:ra E 


An Cleera ! you triumph now, it is true, and 
may you ever triumph, ſince the divine rites of 
marriage make it criminal to wiſh otherwiſe ; yet 
much is to be feared, and very little to be hoped. 
Nothing is more uncertain than inclination, 'and 
a heart that once has varied, without being able 
to aſſign any motive for its change, may poſſibl 
do the like again; and a time arrive, in which 
yourſelf may ſtand in need of that commiſeration, 
your vanity and joy now hinder you from beſtow- 


ing on a luckleſs, tio“ not undeſerving rival; while 
ſhe, cured of her abuſed and ill-requited tenderneſs, 
may fill the arms of a more conſtant man, and 
taſte the felicities of mutual truth with higher 
reliſh, by having been once deceived. 


BELLAIR is a very accompliſhed gentleman, 
has a large eſtate, and lives up to his income, with- 
out going beyond it; 1s charitable to the poor ; 
liberal to merit, eſpecially in diſtreſs ; hoſpitable 
and generous to his friends; punQual in the pay- 
ment of his tradeſnicn ; keeps a handſome equi- 
Pages and a yet better table; is a lover of pleaſure, 

ut a hater of vice; and, ina word, has nothing 
in his character, that micht not make a prudent 
and good-natured woman happy in a huſband : he 
had many oblique hints given him to that purpoſe, 
but he liſtened to none for a long time, nor ſeemed 
inclined to alter his condition, till he faw Miſeria. 
He had the pleaſure, I cannot ſay the'happineſs, 
to meet this young lady at a ball; ſhe was tall, 
well-ſhaped, had ſomething extremely graceful in 
her air in dancing; a face, tho' not exquiſitely 
beautiful, yet very agreeable ; and the moſt win- 
ning 
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ning ſoftneſs in her converſation and manner, — 
Such as ſhe is, however, the heart of Bellair gave 
her the preference to all he had ever ſeen before; 
and having made ſome flight enquiry into her cha- 
racter and fortune, deſired her father's permiſſion 
to viſit her in the quality of a lover; — the offer 
was too advantageous to be refuſed, the old gen- 
tleman heſitated not to give his conſent, and Mi- 
/cria received her new admirer with as much com- 
plaiſance, as the modeſty of her ſex admited. 


A FEw week: compleated the courtſhip ; Bel- 
lair married, and after ſome days, carried her 
home :— But, good gods! what a change did the 
immediately cauſe in his houſe! A bul of fare 
being by his orders brought to her every morning, 
ſhe ſtruck out three parts in four of the articles; 
and when Belair, on finding dis table thus re- 
trenched, remonſtrated gentiy to her, that there 
was not ſufficient for the ſervants, ſhe told him, 
that ſhe would therefore have the number of them 
diminiſhed ; that the thought it a ſm to keep fo 
many idle fellows, who might ſerve their caun- 
try cither abroad in the wars, or in huſbandry at 
home ; and as for the maid-ſervants, inſtead of 
five ſhe was determined to keep no more than two. 
—She even took the liberty to deſire he would 
make leſs frequent invitation to his friends and 
kindred ; and as for the poor, they were preſently 
driven from the gate, nor dare appear in ſight of it 
again, for fear of being ſent to the houſe of cor- 
rection. 


Tuls kind of behaviour makes him extremely 
uneaſy ; his diſcontent increaſes wy day, as 
none paſs over without affording him ſome freſh 
occaſion.— His reaſon and his love are continually 


at war ; but the former has fo much the advan- 
pn D 3 tage, 
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tage, that though he is loth to do any thing which 
ma give oftence to a wife ſo dear to him, yet he 
is rf more loth to become the jeſt of his acquain- 
tance, for bearing farther with her failings than 
decomes a man of ſenſe and ſpirit —He begins of 


late to exert the authority of a hufband, and in 


ſpite even of her tears, has retaken ſome of thoſe 
fervants the had diſplaced, and put many things 
relating to the cxconomy of his family nearer to 
their former footing. — As for Miferia, ſhe frets 
inceſſantly ;— all that ſoftneſs in her eyes, which 
once was ſo inchanting, is now converted to a 
ſullen gloom ; — her voice, her manner, is quite 
changed; ſhe either fits in his company obſtinately 
filent, or ſpeaks in ſuch a faſhion, as it would 
better become her to be mute. The little ſatis- 
faction he finds at home, drives him to ſeek it 
abroad, and every thing between them ſeems 
drawing towards a mutual diſlike. And if that 
{ſhould happen, what conſequences may poflibly 
enſue | Reciprocal revilings, on the ſacred cere- 
mony which united them] Every act of reſent- 
ment againſt each other ! remorſe ! hatred ! ſepa- 
ration] ruin, and eternal loſs of peace to both 


A SYMPATHY of humours is therefore no leſs 
to be conſulted, than a ſympathy of inc/ination, and 
indeed I think more ſo ; for I have known ſeveral 
married people, who have come together, without 
any thing of what we call the paſſion of love; 
who, by happening to think the ſame way, have 
aftewards become extremely dear to each other: 
whereas, on the contrary, ſome who have met all 


fre and flame, have afterwards, through an unhap- 


py diſagreement even in very trifles, become all 
freft and ſnow. There is a vanity in human nature, 
which flatters us that we always judge right, and 
by conſequence creates in us an eſteem for thoſe, 


who 


are 
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vet * who are wiſe w_ to be of the fame opinion 
Juain- we are: in a word, a parity of ſentiment is the 
than cement of that laſting friendſhip, as well as mu- 


Pp, . 


tual confidence, in which the comforts of a mar- 


ried ſtate chiefly conſiſt. 


Bor tho' daily experience might convince us 
how ny an ingredient this is to happineſs, 
and that without it all the others are ineffectual. 
yet it is the leaſt of any thing examined into ; as 
if the attainment of a preſent ſatisfaction was the 
ſole intent of marriage, and it mattered not what 
conſequences enſued, 


IT cannot indeed be in an acquaintance of a 
werk or a month, that one can be able to judge 
of the diſpoſition of a perſon ;—parents, therefore, 
are highly to blame when they condemn their 
children to the arms of thoſe, whom perhaps they 
have never ſcen till a few days before the ceremony 
paſſes, which is to unite them for ever. 


Wuar I have ſaid on this ſcore may poſſibly 
be looked upon as urged in defence of a late wed- 
ding, which gives juſt matter for aſtoniſhment to 
all the world ; fince it certainly could have been 
brought about by nothing (will they ſay) but a 
perfect knowledge of that mutual ſympathy of 
humour, which I have been recommending as ſo 
great an eſſential to the felicity of the marriage 
ſtate. It muſt be confeſſed, the artful Yulpone 
prevailed on the charming Lindamira to think as 
he did in one point; but that is what no more 


than thouſands have done, or they could never have 


been united to the object of their wiſhes, and is 
the conſequence only of that paſſion which ariſes 
from a liking of the perſon. 
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THis, therefore, I am far from taking to be 
the caſe; and I believe the reader will be of my 
opinion, when I relate the progreſs of theſe myſte- 
rious nuptials, as it was Communicated to me by 
a f,, whoſe bufincſs it is to attend every mo- 


tion ot thoſe, whom nature has diſtinguiſhed by |: 


ſupericr beauty. — 

LINDA MIRA from her very infancy gave 
a promiſe of charms, which, as ſhe drew nearer to 
maturity, ripened into the utmoſt perfection; — 
deſcended by her father's ſide from a prince, who, 
while he lived, was juſtly the darling of his peo- 
ple ; and by her mother's, from a hero, whoſe 
name will ever be remembred with honour ;—bred 
up in the ſtricteſt principles of virtue, and never 
from under the eye of parents diſtinguiſhed for 
every ſhining quality befitting their high dignity, 
but tor nothing more than conjugal affection. 


FULPONE has no family to boaſt of, being 
no more thzn what one may call of the modern 
gentry, of which heaven knows. theſe latter ages 
have been very fertile in producing; but to do juſ- 
tice to him, he is no leſs indebted to his own me- 
rit, than to favour, for promotions he has at- 
tained : — what he wants in birth, is made up in 
education, and envy cannot deny him the charac- 
ter of an a gentleman. 


HE had frequently the honour of viſiting the il- 


luſtrious parents of Lindamira, and was treated by 


them with that civility, which they thought his 
good qualities deſerved. — Little, alas! did they 
toreſee the conſequence, or that their complaiſance 
would ables he to lift up his eyes to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their lovely daughter; much leſs that a 
young lady, ſcarce eighteen, the idol of the _ 
an 
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and object of univerſal admiration, ſhould ever 
condeſcend to entertain the leaſt tender emotions 
for a man, by ſome years paſt the meridian of his 
age, and in every other reſpect fo infinitely her 
inferior, that the diſtance between them would 
admit no degree of compariſon. 


YET ſo it happened! the god of ſoft defires 
cave a proof how much his power can do in over- 
turning what has ever been locked upon as even 
an antitheſis in nature, and made this bloom- 
ing charmer, who daily ſaw unmoved the lovelieſt, 
nobleſt, and moſt accompliſhed youths die at her 
feet, unable to reſiſt the ſollicitations of an adore 
older than her father ! ; 


Few were the opportunities he had of addreſſing 
her, but thoſe he fo well improved, that before one 
could well imagine ſhe had forgiven his preſump- 
tion in declaring the paſſion he had for her, he 
prevailed on her to reward it by an affurance ſhe 
would never conſent to give her hand to another, 


IT is not to be doubted, but the correſpondence 
they held together was carried on with the ex- 
tremeſt circumſpection ; but love, like fire, is dit- 
ficult to be concealed : not all the caution in the 
world can hinder it from brcaking out in one place 
or another, — Some of the family, before whom 
it is poſſible they might be leſs upon their guard, 
as not thinking them of capacities to penetrate 
into the ſecret, took notice of ſome paſſages, which 
ſcemed to them as derogatory to the dignity of 
their young lady, and immediately diſcovered it to 
her mother, who that moment acquainted her lord 
with what ſhe had been told. — After conſulting 
together, *tho the thing appeared incredible, yet 
they judged it improper to admit any future vitits 
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from a perſon of his ſtation, after having been w 39 
\ ſuſpected of daring even to hold an intelligence of |} Y K 
5 their daughter. ulpone was therefore in v ow | 
civil terms,. though without acquainting him wi f 3 
the motives of this change of behaviour, deſired _ 
to refrain coming to their houſe, and a ſtrict watch —_ 

at the ſame time ſet over every motion of Lin- 90 
damira. at 
; | char 
THEY gave her not the leaſt room however to oy 
gueſs they had any doubts as te her conduct, as vt 
believing, that if there was any truth in the in- fe 

formation had been given them, ſhe would be leſs | q K 

cautious, by not thinking herſclf ſuſpected, and fg 

conſequently they ſhould arrive at the certainty = 

much caſier than by a formal accuſation, þ 

IT muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that this“ 21 

manner of acting was extremely prudent, but Lin- 2 b 

damira had alſo her intelligence: — thoſe very ſer- * 

vants, who made the diſcovery to her mother, I _ - 

could nut help ſpeaking of it among themſelves ; | 1 

3 her woman overheard what they ſaid, and ac- | nh 

F quainted her lady, who by that means knew ſo | 75 

N well how to diſguiſe her ſentiments, and affect an phy 

1 I unconcern at what ſecretly wrung her very heart- | er. 

| | {trings, that her careful parents were deceived by | 5 
1 it, and in time perfectly aſſured in their minds, 

1 0 that there was not the leaſt ground for what they | 

Ss had been told, while the lovers had this conſola- | 
: tion, in abſence, to converſe by letters, which | Fac 

1 were ſecretly conveyed to each other by the means 2 

4 of a confidante. 
1 no 
the 


: Tur whole months paſſed over in this man- 
ner, in all which time Yulpone fed not his famiſhed 
1 eyes with one ſight of his adorable Lindamira; that 
| artful young lady, the better to lull all ſuſpicion, 
enjoining 
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enjoining him never to come to any public place 
when ſhe was to be there, of which ſhe always 
took care to inform him; becauſe as ſhe ſeldom -. 
went but with her mother, or ſo ne perſon who 
might probably be a ſpy on her actions, and could 
not anſwer how far either her own countcnance, 
or that of her lover, might betray what ſhe ſo much 
deſired to conceal, ſhe reſolved to leave nothing to 
chance, or give even the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe 
for being ſent, as otherwiſe it is likely ſhe would 
have been, to ſome place, where it might have 
been impoſſible for her either to give or receive 
the ſatisfaction ſhe now enjoyed of writing to her 
dear Vulpone, and receiving from him every day 
freſh proteſtations of his love and conſtancy. 


Ar length an opportunity long languiſhed for 
arrived : — Her mother had beſpoke a front-row 
in the ſtage-box at the playhouſe, but happening 
to be a little indiſpoſed that day, or not in humour 
for the entertainment, Lindamira could not be ex- 
cuſed from going, a young lady for whom the fa- 
mily had a great regard having been engaged to 
accompany them. — She immediatiy apprized 
Vulpone of it, and alſo, that they might ſpeak to 
each other with all the freedom they could with, 
as the perſon who would be with her was wholly 
unacquainted with him. 


ACCORDINGLY, they had not been in the box 
three minutes before he came in, and the houſe 
not being very full that nights there was nobody 
in the box but themſelves, ſo that they were in 
no danger of having any thing they ſaid overheard, 
the lady who came with Lindamira being whylly 
latent on the play. | 

HowzveR it was, what he whiſpered in her 

| wh WERE © car 
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a promiſe of running all hazards, and marryin 
him the next morning. Accordingly, under pre- 
tence of taking the air, ſhe went out early, and a 
place being appointed for their meeting, the in- 
difſoluble knot was tied; after which ſhe returned 
home, and all that day paſſed over, without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of what was done. 


Ox the next, ſome perſon, either through de- 
ſign or accident, acquainted her mother, that ſhe 
had been obſerved in very cloſe conference' with 
Vulpone in the box, and that they ſeemed ſo much 
taken up with each other, that they regarded nei- 
ther the play, nor the audience : that excellent 
lady was a little alarmed at the intelligence, yet 


not knowing but that it might be of a piece with 


that which the had —_ received, and ſaw no 


proof of its being true, reſolved not to give w7 
credit ta- this till ſhe had more certainty ; which 
the thought ſhe might eaſily procure, by examin- 
ing the lady who went with her to the play. 

* 

Bo r how greatly did her fears and her aſtoniſh- 
ment increaſe, when ſitting at her toilet undreſſing 
herſelf for bed, her illuſtrious conſort came into 
the room, and with a countenance more troubled 
than ſhe had ever ſeen him wear, commanded her 
woman to quit the room, then asked in a kind of 
confuſed and haſty voice, where Lindamira was? 
To which ſhe replying, that ſhe had lately left her, 
and was retired to her own apartment; he re- 
joine with a ſigh, that he doubted much if any 
apartinent in his houſe was her choice at preſent ; 


then proceeded to tell her, that he was well 


aſſured, by thoſe whoſe eyes had convinced them 
of the truth, that Lindanura had been with Yul- 


pone 


| 
$ 


pone the morning before; — that 
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were toge- 
ther in a N Brogan) and rev re faſt ba 
wards the city ; from which he could not but con- 
clude they were either already married, or too far 
engaged for her honour and reputation to break 
off. He had doubtleſs ſaid more, in the extremity 
of rage and diſcontent his ſoul was then inflamed 
with, had not the tenderneſs he had for his lady, 
and the diſorder which was viſible in her loo 
and geſtures reſtrained him, 


Book 2. 


AFTER the firſt emotions were a little over, the 
ſervants were one by one called up, and ſtrict en- 
2 made concerning the delivery of any letters or 
meſſages to Lindamira; but all were either really 
ignorant, or pretended to be ſo, and no light could 
be got from them into this affair, but that ſhe had 
gone out early the morning before, attended only 
by one footman, whom ſhe left at the park-gate, 
and he ſaw her no more, until ſhe returned home 
in a hackney- coach. 


THE whole night was paſſed in examining and 
debating in what manner they ſhould proceed to 
come at the truth ; — the paſſion they both were 
in would not ſuffer them to ſee her with any de- 
gree of moderation; — ſo it was at lait determined 
that her father ſhould write to her, which he did 
in theſe terms: 


LINDAMIR A, | 
= 1 Hear ſtrange things of you : if conſcious of 
* having done nothing to offend parents, to 
* whom you have been ſo dear, nor to degrade 
the dignity of your birth, delay not to juſtify 
* yourſelf, and convince us you have carried on 
** no clandeſtine correſpondence with Yu!p51:2,. or 
* any other man; but if guilty, beware how you 
attempt 


. 
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cc attempt to deceive us, leſt a ſecond fault ſhould 


render the firſt even leſs to be forgiven : — you Fun 
& have been educated in the love of truth, prove TE 
& at leaſt that you have not ſwerved from all the be 0 
virtues inculcated into you by your careful in- ws 
6 ſtructors.“ ve 
THis he ſent to her by her woman, who, in a Wl 
ſmall ſpace of time, returned with this reply, bleſi 
ſcaled as the other had been. | ſor 
Moſt ever honoured parents, — 
« [| T is poſſible ſome buſy perſon may have in- diſa 
cc formed you of what i neither can nor will am 
% deny, though by acknowledging, I have no for 
* other merit than my ſincerity to plead my par- ma 
& don. — I confeſs, then, I have ventured to 
* diſpoſe of myſelf without your per miſſion, which | 
© be aſſured I never would have done, could I wh 
«© have entertained the leaſt hope of obtaining it; no 
« or if any thing leſs, than the ruin of my eter- nu 
« nal peace, threatened me in being deprived of du 
him who is now my husband. Pity, therefore, po 
« beſeech you, the ſad extreme which enforced 
« this action in her, who in every other thing 
« will always be obedient, n 
| Lindamira Vulpone. a 
. A | n 
SUSPENCE now ceaſed z — this illuſtrious pair n 
now knew all that their care would have preven- \ 
ted, was irrevocably paſſed : — How greatly they ; 
were troubled, none but parents in the like circum- t 
ces Can Conceive ; yet did their anger ſurmount |; 
even their grief: the anſwer ſhe ſent ſeemed to | | 
them ſomewhat too bold, and tho? they had com- k 
manded her to declare the truth, they thought ſhe ö 
might have done it in more ſubmiſſive terms; and, 
5 0 on her as one that had abuſed their indul- 
e 
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gence, affronted their authority, diſgraced their 
family, and in a manner renounced all pretenſions 
to their favour, they ſent an immediate order to 
her to quit the houſe that inſtant, and never pre- 
ſume to ſee them more, 


LINDAMTI RA, on receiving this command, 
ſent repeated meſſages, imploring their pardon and 
bleſſing, but they were deaf to all intreaties on that 
ſcore, and ſhe was obliged to depart ; after which 
they retired to their country ſeat, to give a looſe 
to their diſquiet, and avoid hearing any thing on ſo 
diſagreeable a ſubje&t. Vulpone alſo carried his 
amiable bride into a ſweet receſs he had prepared 
for her, in caſe any accident ſhould diſcover their 
marriage before they intended it. 


Tk town abounds with various conjectures on 
what the event will be; but I am of opinion it can- 
not but be happy, provided that Lindamira conti- 
nues to find in Vulpone the ſame charms as firſt in- 
duced her to make choice of him, and her noble 
parents vouchſafe to give a ſanction to their love. 


GREAT preparations are now making for the 
nuptials of beau Belfont and miſs T :ttup : — as they 
are both of the ſame way of thinking, and too 
much in love with their own dear ſelves to be in 
much concern about each other, they may agree 
well enough while they continue as they are ; but if 
a reformation ſhould happen on one ſide without 
the other, then what in any different circum- 
ſtance would be the greateſt bleſſing to the party 
changed, would prove a curſe to both; ſince it is 
only by perſiſting in follies of our own, we can 
be able to endure them in thoſe we are obliged to 
live with: — the beſt wiſh can be given them, 
therefore, as a mutual converſion is not to be ex- 


pected, 


Y 
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pected, is, that they may both be always the ſame 
vain, fluttering, thoughtleſs creatures they have 
ever been; ſo will they paſs their days with eaſe 
and peace at home, and only be ridiculous abroad. 


THe caſe of Altizcera is extremely unhappy ; 
who, endued with an excellent underſtanding 
herſelf, was compelled, by the arbitrary will of 
her father, to become the bride of the veryeſt fop 
in town, a fool by nature, and rendered yet more 
ſo by a wrong education : he thinks he muſt have 
a judgment ſuperior to his wife, becauſe he is a 
man ; and that it becomes him to contradict every 
thing ſhe ſays and does, becauſe he is a huſband. 
Her good ſenſe makes her ſubmit to him as ſuch; 
but ſhe icars to open her mouth in any company 
if he is preſent, leſt he ſhould expoſe his folly by 
attempting to ſhew-his wit in finding fault with 
what ſhe utters.—I know not how ſhe may forgive 
him in her own mind, but am ſure her acquain- 
tance neither can nor ought to do it, for depriving 
them of the pleaſure they might receive in her 
converſation, by his ſtupidity and arrogance. 


/ 

I REMEMBER, ſome years ago I heard a lady 
ſay, ſhe imagined it was owing to our long peace, 
that every public plac? abounded ſo with coxcombs 
and finikins ; and that if we once came to have a 
war again, a more manly air and dreſs would beſo 
much the faſhion, that thoſe gentlemen who ſtayed 
at home would naturally affect it, and exchange 
their foreign ſilk brocades for downright Engliſb 
cloth. — Some accidents in life have ſince that time 
broke of: our acquaintance, it would elſe have gi- 


ven me ſomi plicaſure to rally her miſtake. — We 


are now engaged in three wars — threatned with 
invaſious — popila pretenders — plots, and what 
not! — Great fleets are equipping z — huge arma- 
men ts 
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ments getting ready; preſſing for land and ſea- 
ſervice; — our fields are covered with tents ; — 
our ſtreets ſwarm with ſoldiers ; — in very quarter 
we hear drums beating, — trumpets ſounding ;— 
nothing but military preparations going forwards ; 
yet, in my opinion, our fine gentlemen appear every 
whit as clean, as calm, and unconcerned as ever, 
except when they labour under the want of any of 
thoſe commodities, the interruption of our com- 
merce prevents from being imported; and then in- 
deed they complain bitterly againſt the times. — 
One who can endure no cloaths that are not of the 
French cut, cries, he is made a monſter by a dunce 
of an Engliſh taylor : —another is poiſoned with ill 
ſcents, and dies tor ſome freſh orangerie and berga- 
mot: — a third ſays, pax on the SpαHhiſb war, and 
thoſe that forced our late miniſter into it; there is 
not a bit of right vermill ion paſte now to be had 


How long this over-delicacy will continue, hea- 
ven knows; but it is yet far from being extirpated. 
— Even among the military gentlemen, there are 
ſome, who being. infected with it before they be- 
came ſo, find it an inſuperable difficulty to 4 
themſelves to that hardineſs and neglect of perſo- 
nal ornaments, which ſuit the life of a ſoldier. 


A PERSON who has had great dealings with the 
beau monde, and has lately been obliged to deliver 
up her books, on account of a ſtatute of bankrupt- 
cy awarded againſt her, one of the aſſignees, who 
happens to be a particular acquaintance of mine, 
took the pains to tranſcribe, as a great curioſity, 
the copy of a bill owing-to her from a gentleman 
now in the army, and made me a preſent of it. — 
As I am convinced all the items in it are genuine, 
it afforded me a good deal of diveriion, and I be- 
lieve will not be unacceptable to the public. 


- 
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Cornet Lovely, debtor to Rebecca Facemend, 
June 6, 1743. 
For a riding maſk to prevent ſun- burn 1 
For a night maſk to take away freckles 
For fix pounds of Jeſſumin butter 


OO 4 m4 


I 
for the hair $ 
For 12 pots of cold cream , 1 
For 4 bottles of Benjamin water I 
For 30 pounds of perfumed powder I 
For 3 boxes of tooth-powder . . . © 
For a ſpunge tooth-bruſh . . 0 
For a hair — 1 
For 6 bottles of perfumed mouth-water 1 
For a ſilver comb for the evebrows . © 
O 

1 

3 

I 

6 

8 

I 

I 
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For 2 ounces of jet powder for ditto . 
For 4 boxes of fine lip-ſalve . . . 
For an ounce of beſt Carmine 
For 6 bottles of orange-flower-water 
For 12 pounds of almond paſte . . 
For 2 pounds of Bergamot ſnuff . 
For 3 bottles of eſſence ditto . . + 
For 6 pair of Dog-ſkin gloves . . 


Total 38 9 
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Such was the ammunition this doughty hero, 
it ſeems, took with him ; the loſs of which, had 
it happened to have fallen into the enemy's hands, 
would probably have given him more concern than 
routing of the whole army, provided his own dear 
pe-ſ.n had eſcaped without a ſcar, 


FREQUENT campaigns, however, it is to be 
hoped, will wear this effeminacy off, and the ex- 
ample of others teach ſuch new-fledged warriors, 
that if they would ſoar to glory, they muſt en- 
tirely throw aſidè all the ſoftening luxuries of their 
filken youth. Nor 


end, 
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Nor that there is any neceſſity that a man 
muſt be a ſeuven, becauſe he is a ſoldier, and Ly 
le& all the decencies of life to prove his attach- 
ment to his vocation ; — there is an affectation in 
this alſo, as well as the other; and I ſhould ſay, that 
officer who, when he might have a good tent to 


defend him from the weather, choſe to lie on 
che bare earth, expoſed to all the inclemencies of 


the air, had an equal ſhare of vanity with him 
who had his pavilion hung with velvet and em- 
broidery. — Lo endure all the toils and hardſhips of 
the field with patience and intrepidity, to be fearleſs 
of danger when the duties of his poſt commanded, 
is highly laudable and emulative ; but to run into 
them without a call, and when bravery can be of 
no ſervice, is altogether idle ; and courage inſuch 
a one, like all other virtues, degenerates into a 
vice, by being carried to an extreme. 


Bor I am moſt of all concerned when J hear 
a man, having done a gallant action in the held, is 
ſo far puffed up with it that he looks upon himſelf 
as a little deity, and that he may, in conſideration 
of having been able to fulfil his duty in one point, 
diſpenſe with all other obligations. 


8 | 

SOME time before the opening of the laſt cam- 
paign, Amaranthus, a brave young officer, made 
his addreſſes to Aminta ; — his paſſion had all the 
effect he wiſhed it ſhould have on her tender heart; 


— ſhe neither had too much confidence in his ho- 
nour, or too little artifice to conceal the ſenti- 


ments he had inſpired her with: — he was ra- 
viſhed at the diſcovery, — ſwore never to be but 
her's, — and there paſſed between them a ſolemn 
promiſe of marriage on his return from Germany, 
for which place it was expected his regiment would 
have orders ſpeedily to embark. 
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Each day ſeemed to bring with it an increaſe 


of mutual tenderneſs, and ſcarce ever was there a and p 

ir, whoſe love in its beginning promiſed more treati1 
laſting felicity. — Amaranthus, in every action, parta 
teſtified he had no will but that of his Amirta; ente: 
and Aminta, by all her behaviour, proved, that in 3 - 
whatever ſhe commanded or intreated of her Ama- as in 


ranthus was only what ſhe knew he wiſhed the cont 


ſhould do. only 
9 were 
Ar length the fatal hour of ſeparation arrived, arri\ 
accompanied with all thoſe agonies, which none heat 


but thoſe who love are able to conceive : —glory, 
which till now had been the darling idol of Ama- 
ranthus's ſoul, loſt all its charms, ſince it tore him 
from the ſociety of Aminta; and Aminta, in being 
about to be deprived of the preſence of Amaran- 
thus, ſeemed to have no life but for complaints.. 


THe cruel neceſſity, however, muſt be ſubmit- 
ted to: — tears, ſighs, embraces, and mutual pro- 
teſtations of everlaſting conſtancy, completed the 
tender, but melancholly farewell :—none that had 
ſeen them part, could have well diſtinguiſhed which 
felt the deepeſt anguiſh ; but if we conſider the 
nature of the circumſtance, we ſhall find the dif- 
ference muſt be wide. Amaranthus, doubtleſs, 
loved with the utmoſt on at that time, and 
was going to loſe, he knew not for how long, the 
ſight of her who was the object of his flame ; but 
then that abſence was tne ſole misfortune he had 
to ſtruggle with: whereas, Aminta had not onl 
the ſame in an equal degree, but attended wit 
others of a more dreadful kind. The dangers to 
which a life, far dearer to her than her own, muſt 
inevitably be expoſed, filled her with apprehenſi- 
ons which ſhe was ſcarce able to ſupport. After 
his departure, ſhe paſſed the greateſt part of her 

time 
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time at the foot of the altar, offering up her vows 


and prayers for his protection; nor could the in- 
treaties of her deareſt friends prevail on her to 


partake with them any of thoſe diverſions and 
entertainments her youth had formerly delighted 


in; —all the cenverſation ſhe coveted, was ſuch 


as informed her coneerning the army; ſhe was 
continually aſking queſtions on that head ; was 
only pleaſed or ſad, according as ſhe heard they 
were near, or at a diſtance from the enemy ; the 
arrival of every courier gave a palpitation to her 
heart, till the receipt of a letter from Amaranthus 
convinced her, that her terrors as yet had been 
without foundation. 


He wrote to her ſeveral times before the battle 
of Dettingen, in the laſt of which he acquainted 
her that they were on the point of leaving A/chaf- 


fenburgh, in order to join the forces at Hanau, 


from which place ſhe might expect to hear from 
him again. Welcome as all his letters were, this 
afforded her a double portion of ſatisfaction ; be- 
cauſe, in caſe of an enga nt with the French, 
the number of the combined armies would give 


her leſs to feat from him who took up all her care. 


Bur what became of her, when inſtead of re- 
ceiving the joyful intelligence ſhe hoped, of having 


made the enemy fly before them without a blow, 


ſhe heard there had been a terrible rencounter ; 
that great numbers of brave men had fallen on both 
lides, and that Amaranthus was among the num- 
ber of the ſlain | 


IT would be in vain to go about to deſcribe 
what it was ſhe felt ; her grief and her deſpair 


were above all repreſentatian, as they were beyond 
all bounds ; ſo I ſhall only ſay, that both were 
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too violent to endure long continuance, but muſt 
have found a period with her life, had ſhe not been 
relieved by different and more comfortable new;, 


THE wounds, which had occaſioned the re- 


port of his death, were dangerous indeed, but not. 


mortal; and his friends had greater reaſon to con- 

tulate, than condole them, ſince the manner 
in which they were received, purchaſed him im- 
mortal honour. 


IT is certain he behaved with the utmoſt intre- 
pidity, and was ſo far from being daunted by the 
fall of others, that he ſeemed rather animated with 
freſh courage to revenge their fate ; 'and though 
the regiment he was in ſuffered greatly, and he was 
himſelf wounded in many places, yet he would not 
be prevailed upon to quit the field, till an unluck 
blow upon the head quite ſtunned him, and he fell, 
in all appearance, dead. 


As his valour had gained him friends, even a- 
mong thoſe who were till now the leaſt acquainted 
with his perſon, he was immediately taken up, 
but for ſome hours diſcovered no ſymptoms of 
breath ; ſo that it was not ſtrange, in the confuſion 
"—_ one was after the battle, that in the accounts 
tranſmitted of it, this young hero's name ſhould 
be inſerted in the liſt of thoſe who. were killed. 


AMINTA heard of his recovery, and the prai- 
ſes which every one gave to his merit, with a plea- 
ſure conformable to the love ſhe had for him ; but 
could not help being a little alarmed when ſhe 
found he bad wrote to others, and ſhe who flat- 
tered herſelf with being the firſt to whom he would 
employ his pen, had received not the leaſt line 
from him ſince the battle: but it is not without 
great 
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great difficulty we bring ourſelves to have an ill 
opinion of thoſe we love : her tenderneſs invented 
excuſes for him, which, it is poſſible, he would 
not have had artifice to invent for himſelf, and 
choſe to impute his ſilence to any cauſe, rather 
than neglect. The diſtance between them was 
great; couriers might not have opportunity to 
wait his writing; poſt might miſcarry, or he 
might poſſibly be detached to ſome place, whence 
neither courier nor poſt could come; and what 
letters he ſent, miglit paſs through hands, which 
he did not judge proper to in with the ſecret 
of his correſpondence with her. 


In this manner did ſhe ile deſpair till his 
return ; and though ſhe reſolved to accuſe him, 
doubted not but he would give ſuch reaſons for his 
ſeeming unkindneſs, that ſhe would be obliged to 
aſk his pardon for having been unjuſt enough to 
ſuſpect him. 


Far was ſhe from being truly unhappy, till 
after ſhe was informed of his arrival; and ſev 
days paſſed over, without either ſeeing or receiv- 
ing any meſſage from him. This was, indeed, 
what all her love and tenderneſs wanted ingenuity 
to account for, and ſhe was now compelled, even 
in ſpite of herſelf, to think him rateful and 
perfidious. Amazement, and ſome little ſhare of 
pride, which never fails to exert itſelf in love 
abuſed, prevented her ſome time from ſending to 

im; at laſt ſhe wrote, reproache him with the 
alteration in his behaviour, yet mingled her up- 
braidings with ſo much ſweetneſs, as ſhewed her 
ready to forgive, whenever he came to intreat it, 


To this he returned an anſwer extremely com- 
plaiſant, but far from any thing that expreſſed LI 
ardour 
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ardour of a lover; — excuſcd himſelf by the hurry 
of his affairs, for having not yet been able to wait 
upon her, ; but aſſured her, he would not fail of 
paying his reſpects the firſt leiſure hour; — con- 
cluded with telling her, that nobody could have a 

reater regard for her than himſelf, and that he 
ſhould be proud of any opportunity to convince 
her of it, and ſubſcribed himſelf, not as he was 
accuſtomed, her eternal adorer, but her moft hum- 
ble and obedient ſervant. 


SHE muſt have been the dulleſt and moſt in- 
fatuated of her ſex, had ſhe not now ſeen ſhe had 
intirely loſt a heart ſhe thought herſelf ſo ſecure 
of, and had ſo much gloried in: rage and grief 
had alternately the poſſeſſion of her ſoul ; yet love 
ſtill retained a part, and was ſo blended with them 
both, that it would not ſuffer the one to grow into 
diſdain, nor the other to deftroy ſome little re- 
mains of hope, that ſhe ſhould one day be able to 
reclaim him. 


bs 


SHE was apt to imagine, that if once ſhe ſaw 
him, he could not behold thoſe eyes, which he a 
thouſand times had ſworn were the lights of his life, 
now drowned in tears, of which he was the cauſe, 
without reſuming thoſe emotions they bad for- 
merly inſpired him with; but having waited his 
expected viſit longer indeed than is ordinarily con- 
ſiſtent with the impatience of a lover, and Ending 
he came not, ſhe wrote a ſecond time, conjuring 
him not to let her languiſh in this - uncertainty, 
and told him, that ſhe only begged to know, from 
his own mouth, her fate, and after that would 
never alk to ſee him more. 


Tule preſſing mandate he complied with: the 
faſtion in which ſhe received him may eaſily be 
gueſſed 
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gueſſed at, by what has been ſaid of the violence 


It her affection; but the exceſſive coldneſs, and 
diſtant air of his replies to all ſhe ſaid, could not 


be expreſſed even by her, who was the witneſs of 


& it but the ſum of what he gave her to underſtand 


was, that he was convinced a tender intercourſe 


ich the ladies took up too much of a ſoldier's 


mind, and that he had made a reſolution to em- 
oy all his in the duties of his function; — he told 
er, that were he in any other ſituation, or could 
ink it compatible with that purſuit of fame he 
was engaged in, to continue an amorous corre- 
ſpondence, Aminta ſhould have the preference of 
all her ſex ; — but as he was circumſtanced, he 
flattered himſelf her good ſenſe would induce her 
to pardon this change of temper in him, ſince his 
zeal for the ſervice of his king and country was 
the only rival which had occaſioned it. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged he deceived her 
not in this laſt article; for, in fact, the promotion 
ne had acquired, - the applauſe of the whole army, 
—the praiſe beſtowed on him by the general, — 
and the compliments made him by ladies of the 
firſt quality at his return, on account of his beha- 
viour at Dettengen, have ſo much elated him, that 
he-is no longer the ſame perſon : —his once ſoft- 
beſceching air isnow converted into one all reſerved 
and haughty ;—a ſcornful toſs of the head, a 
careleſs fling of the arms; —eyes that ſeem in- 
tent rather on things within himſelf, than any 
thing he can find without ;— in fine, there appears 
fo thorough a change in his whole manner, that 
11 the geſtures of the body may be looked upon as 
any indication of the affections of the mind, as 
queſtionleſs they may, his are full of ſelſ- ſuffici- 
ency: —he ſeems to think what he has done com- 


mands, as his due, the love and reſpect of all who 
Vol. I. RS ſee 
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fee him, and that it is beneath him even to regard, 
much leſs imagine himſelf obliged by it. 


AMINTA had, therefore, the leſs to mortify 
her, as it was not becauſe the ſuperior beauty of 
any other had ſupplanted her in his affections, but 
becauſe in reality he now thought no woman wor- 
thy of the ſcrious paſhon of a man like himſelf. 


SHE was, notwithſtanding, utterly unable to 
ſupport the ſhock, and no ſooner found his heart 
was irrecoverable, than deſpiſing all other con- 
queſts, though ſhe has youth, beauty and fortune 
enough to make many, retired to a lone country 
houſe, where ſhe endeavours, among rural plea- 

ſures, to forget thoſe of the great world, and in the 
melody of the ſweet inhabitants of the woods and 
groves, loſe the memory of that voice by which 

e was undone. 


Oo 


HowEveR ſome people may appreve this ac- 
tion im Amaranthus, I cannot help thinking there 
is more of the ſavage than the true hero in it 
and I am certain we muſt give the lye to our ſenſes, 
and many modern great examples, as well as to 

numbers in antiquity, if we ſhould fay, that love 

' and glory are things incompatible ; or that a wiſe 
and prudent wife, be her paſſion never ſo violent, 

will not always be too tender of her huſband's in- 
tereſt and reputation, to deſire, that to prove his 


regard to her, he ſhould neglect any part of what 


he owes to them. 

THaT fiction of the poets, concerning the loves Wi | 
of Mars and Venus, ſeems built on a very juſt * 
foundation : — women, in general, are obſerved to Ma 
be moſt fond of military gentlemen ; — and where- r a 
fore is it ſo? — ſurely not becauſe they wear red Ws 


coats 


* 
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coats That many others do, who ſometime fit 
behind a counter, and, what is worſe, have not 
the heart to draw a ſword, or fire a piſtol ; but it 


is, becauſe a ſoldier is ſuppoſed, at leaſt, to have 


courage to defend, in any exigence, all who are 
under his protection ; and alſo becauſ2 the cha- 
racter of a brave man is, of all other, moſt eſteem- 
ed in the world, as that of a coward is the moſt 
contemned. Will a woman, therefore, by arti- 
fice or perſwaſion, either directly or indirectly, 
attempt to make the man ſhe loves, guilty of any 
thing that might ſully the luſtre of that character 
for which ſhe loves him ? —Would ſhe not rather 
puſh him on to actions, which might juſtify the 
choice ſhe made of him? and whatever the ſuffer- 
ed in abſence for him, or from the fears her ten- 
derneſs ſuggefted as to the dangers he encountered, 
would the not value herſelf on ſurmounting them, 
and take a laudablepridein proving how worthyſhe 
was of her huſband's affection, by the regard ſhe 


had for his fame ? 


I REMEMBER to have been one night at the 
play, when the wife and two ſons of a great ad- 
miral came into the box; — ſome who knew them 
whiſpered it to others, till a general murmur ran 
throughout the houſe : all eyes —all tongues —all 
hands were immediately employed to ſhew the love 
and 2 the aſſembly had for the family of 


that illuſtrious hero. — The voice of the people is 


the beſt trump of fame; is is not by fulſome pa- 
negyricks, or by the praiſes of an intereſted few, 
or by rewards, often partially beſtowed, that true 
merit is diſtinguiſhed, but by the unſought, un- 
biaſſed prayers and bleſſings of the whole : — the 
acclamations beſtowed on him ſprang from the 
heart; — his excellent lady ſaw and felt an inward 
latisfation at it, which diffuſed itſelf through all 
her features, and mw an additional Ro” 
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her eyes; —and yet, no doubt, ſhe mourned his and. 


— -- 
7 


rr —— 


tedious abſence, languiſhed for his return, had not 
often wept in private, and given a looſe to all the tion: 
tender anxiety the knowledge of thoſe numberleſs Goh! 
and imminent dangers, with which he was at that thar 
time ſurrounded, muſt involve her in; — yet his the 


glory, dearer to her than all the ſatisfaction his 
preſence could have beſtowed, dearer to her than 
even his life, ſince it was ſo to him, enabled her 
to take a pleaſure even in the ſufferings by which 
he purchaſed it. 


Many ſuch examples, which I have either 
heare or read of, I could produce for the honour 
of my ſex in this point; but what the eye is wit- 
neſs of ſtrikes the moſt, and makes the moſt deep 
"hq and laſting impreſſion : —I chuſe, therefore, rather 
| 0 to mention this lady, becauſe I doubt not but 
1 many of my readers were ſpectators, as well as 
myſelf, of her amiable behaviour on this occaſion, 
and perhaps alſo on many others, when I was not 
ſo happy to be preſent. 


SOME women, I know, have not ſtrength of 
ſpirits to ſupport the parting from a beloved and 
loving huſband, without ſuch 2gonies as might ſtag- 
ger the reſolution of the boldeſt man, render him 

carce able to tear himſelf away, and when he does, 
compelled by cruel duty, ſeem as if he had left 
half his ſoul behind him; and yet thoſe very ladies 
may be far from thinking the ſoftneſs of their ſex 
ought to be complied with, or would think that 
huſband more worthy their affection, who, to the 
prejudice of his honour, ſhould humour their foible. 


Bu in ſuch cafes Il would recommend the wife 
of a late general as an example. Never woman 
loved a huſband to a greater degree of fondneſs, 
nor received a more grateful return of 1 

an 
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and affection; — ſhe was one of thoſe who could 
not bear the ſhock of parting, without thoſe emo 
tions I have been deſcribing ; and perceiving te 
ſight of her diforders had a greater efr.ct on him 
than ſhe wiſhed them to have, intreated, that ſot 
the future, whenever they were obliged to ſepa- 
rate, he would take no leave of her: — he ſeemed 
ſurprized that a greatneſs of ſoul, ſuch as ſhe tei - 
tiſied in making this requeſt. couid not enable per 


{to endure, with equal firmneſs, a misfortune which 


was irremedible in the ſtation he was, and would 
fain have refuſed what ſhe delired : — How unkind, 
ſaid he, and how unjuſt te your | merits muſt I ap- 
pear, if 1 ſhould do as you would have me — And 
how ball I fiatter myſelf you will juffer leſs when 
the news of my departure is brought to y:u, than if 
you actually ſaw me on horſeback | — No matter, 
replied ſhe, what I ſhall juffer, ſince the juelyb 
timidity of my nature will not permit me ti govern 
myſelf as becomes a perſon who has the honour to be 
your wife ; it will be more for my reputation, and 
your eaſe, that the looſe I give my griefs may be in 
private. 


W1TH ſuch kind of arguments ſhe prevailed 
on him; and orders ſoon after arriving, that he 
muſt repair to the army, every thing was got ready 
for his departure with all the ſecreſy imaginable ; 
not the leaſt mention made of it to the family, 
nor by any one who came to the houſe ; and on a 
time prefixed, his equipage attended him at the 
City gates, and he went forth with no other cere- 
mony, than he was accuſtomed to uſe when be 
was to return the ſame day. 


ALL the tender adieus he had to make, were 
ſent to her by letter, and how much ſoever ſhe 


endured, none but her woman was a witneſs ;—ſhe 
E 3 could 
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could command her pen, though not her eyes; 
and returned him anſwers, ſuch as convinced him 
nothing was ſo much deſired by her as new addi- 
tions to that reputation he had in ſo many battles, 
«nd amidit ſo many dangers, acquired, 


TRE parting of friends and lovers is like the 
parting of the ſoul and body, always moſt caſy, 
when leaſt warned of it. — The preparations are 
more terrible than the thing itſelf; and as reaſon 
is oftentimes too weak to overcome a natural timi- 


dity, it is infinitely beſt to be wholly ignorant of 
the ſhock we are to ſuſtain, till it arrives. 


I wisn, however, there were more occaſion 
than there ſeems to be for this caution 3 it is my 
buſineſs, as a fpectator, to let as little as poſſible 
eſcape me, and I am ſorry to obſerve, that my re- 
ſearches preſent me with few iuſtances of that con- 
jugal tenderneſs, which require ſuch a command 
over themſclves, as the above-mentioned lady en- 
deavcured to attain. 


TRE farewels married people ordinarily take of 
each other, ſeem little more than meer matters of 
form; and ſome there are, who, after the moment 
of ſeparation, appear like a priſoner juſt got rid of 
his fetters ; they friſk and ſkip about, as if they 
knew not how enough to repair, by a preſent jol- 
lity, the anxiety of their late confinement. 


ME LIN DA no ſooner finds herſelf freed from 
the preſence of Romero, than ſhe hurries from aſ- 
ſembly to aſſembly ;—gallants it with every pretty 
fellow ſhe comes in company with ;— drives from 
one end of the town to the other; —ſcnds ſor gen- 
tlemen out of chocolate-houſes, and is the veryeſt 
rattle in nature. | 
SILAX 
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SIL AN pretends the town is full of diſtempeis, 
and perſwades his wife to go to their country ſeat 
for the benefit of the air; but the coach which 
carries her is ſcarcely out of tight, before he ſends 
for half a dozen friends of his own way of think- 
ing, as many ladies of pleaſure to entertain them, 
and converts every room in his houſe into a brothel: 
nothing but feaſting, drinking, dancing, and riot- 
ing is to be ſeen; till tired with debauchery, and 
not till then, he retires to his wife, and lives re- 


gular by way of penance. 
LELIAadored Macrobius while preſent with 


her, but the ſervice of his country no ſooner ob- 
liged him to quit her arms, than ſhe ſought con- 
ſolation in the embraces of his own brother; yet 
Macrobius had married her without a fortune, and 
{til} continues to love her too well for his repoſe, 


DORIMON had made a fizure little to, be 
envied by his neighbours, had he not been fortu- 
nate enough to appear agreeable in the eyes vt the 
young, rich, and beautiful Clatilda; in ſpite of all 
the diſſwaſions of her. friends, ſhe married him, 
makes him the moſt obſequious- and tender wite ; 
yet the ungrateful Derimon, quite inſenſible of the 
obligations he has to her, as well as of the charms 
which could not fail to bind any other man, is con- 


tinually finding pretences to be abſent from her, 


and paſſes the greateſt part of his time with a looſe 


creature, whom chance brought him acquainted 


with at a houſe of ill fame. 


Can any one believe that ſouls like theſe were 


ever paired in Heaven! — Might one not rather 
be tempted to imagine, that ſome demon, enemy 


to mankind, had been permitted to diſpoſe them! 


Thoſe who ſeem moſt formed. for each other, and 
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ſuited for mutual happineſs, are very rarely ſu. 
fered to give any teſtimonies here below of that 
divine and pre-exiſting union ſo much talked on, 
but ſtill by ſome croſs intervening accident, ſevercd 
and doomed to lots cf different kinds. 


BoOK 


A 
Wauo can reflect on the ſtrange circumſtance aſnan 
which parted Panthea from her dear and betrothed the fi 
Fidelio, without being ſeized with the utmoſt a- Lacr, 
mazement | But as there is ſomewhat very re- nor \ 
markable in the ſtory of this young lady, and few WW coulc 
have been able to attain a perſect knowledge of Wh a ms 
the truth, I think I ſhould not fill the province I IWR after 
have undertaken, if I omitted giving the public a Wt pear 
full account of the particulais ; and to do that, I 
muſt trace her misfortunes to their fountain-head, B 
which indeed was fromthe firſt moment of her the 
being. ſhex 
- wit 
ATILETT 4, her mother, was miſtreſs to the to g 
julie and opulent Lacroon, many years before the affe 
death of his lady, but had the artifice to engage del 
him in a covenant, that if he ever happened to be of 
a widower, he ſhould either marry her, or forfcit bed 
to her a very large ſum of money therein ſpecified. fe\ 
Fate ſeemed to favour her withes ; —he became on 
in a condition for her to demand either the one or in 
the other. — He knew himſelf bound, and heſitated ob 
not long before he conſented to be the huſband of te 
one, for whom his paſſion was then greatly abated, ta 
rather than ſuffer ſo much money to go out of his 
family. Panthea was at that time about cleven or 
twelve years old, but had been bred in the moſt t 
private manner, and utterly ignorant of her pa- b 
rents; a perſon, who had been ſervant to Miletta, t 
being intruſted with the care of her, whatever ſhe I 


received was tranſmitted through her hands, to 
whom {ſhe imagined herſelf ſome diſtant —_ 
A- 
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MILE TTA, who had always preſcrved ſome 


ſenſe of reputation, was now more averte than ever 
to acknowledging her, and the poor girl was not 
at all the happier for her mother's granceur. 


A STRANGE Caprice in ſome women |! they are 


f alhamed of the fruits of their fin, though not of 


the fin itſelf: every body knew ſhe was kept by 
Lacroon, tor the gratification of his looſer hours, 
nor was ſhe ſo weak as to imagine it a ſecret ; yet 
could ſhe not ſupport the thoughts of being called 
a mother, without being a wife; or, that even 
after ſhe was ſo, that ſo glaring a proof ſhould ap- 
pear of her former tranſgreſſion. 


Bur it was for a very ſhort time ſhe enjoyed 
the title ſhe had ſo much defired ; — ſcarce had ſhe 
ſhewn herſelf in her ſplendor, before ſhe was ſeized 
with a diſtemper which puzzled the phyſician's art 
to give a name to; —ſuch as it was, however, it 
affected both her mind and body; — ſhe became 
dclirious, and at ſome times had ſuch violent fits 
of frenzy; that they were obliged to tye her in her 
bed ; yet was all this without any ſymptoms of a 
fever : an inward waſting at the ſame time preyed 
on her vitals, and ſo decayed her whole frame, that 
in a few weeks ſhe grew the moſt pity-moving 
object that ever was beheld, and died little lamen- 
ted by any, except thoſe who reaped the advan- 
tage of her ſecrets. 


AFTER her death, Lacreon took it in his head 


to call Panthca home, acquainted her with her 
birth, and not only. owned her as his daughter in 
the face of the world, but treated her with all che 


marks of a paternal care and affection, 
| E 5 
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A CHANGE of fortune ſo undreamed of, fo pro- 
digious, could not but be tranſporting to a young 
heart; —ſhe had now a crowd of ſervants, all ob- 
ſequious, and flying to obey her leaſt commands; 
— her perſon was adorned with jewels, and the 
moſt ſkilful maſters in their ſeveral profeſſions at- 
tended her every morning, to perfect her in all the 
accompliſhments of her ſex, and the ſtation to 
which ſhe now was raiſed ; yet was ſhe not elated 
fo far as to give herfelf any unbecoming airs ; and 
all this ſerved only to make her pleaſed, not vain 


or arrogant. wh 
mi! 

Exvy muſt allow, that though ſhe is far from dif 
being a beauty, there is ſomewhat of a ſweetneſs Wt 
in all her air and features that is very attractive; and W. 


thoſe who were the leaſt inclinable to converſe with 
her on the ſcore of her birth, if by chance they hap- 
pened into her company, were inſenſibly engaged 
not only to continue in it, but alſo to wiſh the plea- 
ſure they took in being with her might be renewed. 


SHE had ſcarce reached fifteen, before her youth- 
ful charms were taken notice of by many worthy 
perſons of the other ſex ; but the moſt powerful 
effect they had to boaſt was on the heart of the no- 
ble and accompliſhed Fidelio. The paſſion he had 
for her made him overlook all the ſcruples others 
raiſed on the account of her mother's character, 
and indeed on that of her father alfo, -who, for 


many reaſons, was little eſteemed by the generality 
of mankind. 


LACROON was highly pleaſed with his ad- 
dreſſes on the ſcore of his quality; but Panthea 
for that of his perſon and converſation. — She 
loved him long before her modeſty would permit 
her to confeſs it; but at length her paſſion broke 
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through all reſtraints, and ſhe repaid the pains ſhe 
had given him by acknowledging ſhe felt an equal 
{t.are. After this declaration they engaged them- 
{elves by a ſolemn vow to live only for cach other. 


Alas, little did either of them think they erred 


in doing ſo ; Fidelio was entirely at his own dif- 
poſal, and Panthea had received her father's poſi- 
tive commands to omit nothing in her power tor 


the better confirming his aftections. 


Tux conſent, however, was to be aſked in form, 
which Fidelio did not fail to do in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive terms; and Lacroon, though he at firſt, to 
diſguiſe his ſatisfaction, affected to delay the cere- 
mony on account of Panthea's extreme youth, 
was eaſily prevailed upon to fix the day, which. 
was no longer than was requiſite to prepare for it 
in a manner befitting the quality of the one, and. 
the riches of the other, 


Bo r ſce the uncertainty of all human events! 
This equally-enemoured pair, when they thought 
themſelves moſt ſecure, and near being joined to 
each other, were on the point of being ſeparated 
eternally; and that too by a way the moſt ſevere 


and ſhocking to them both, that the extremeſt 


malice of their fate could have invented. 


LACROON, to acquire the wealth he nos is 
in poſſeſſion of, has done ſuch things as perhaps no 
man before him ever did with impunity. — Not 
but he had been frequently called to account by 
thoſe whom he had injured, but his cunning, and 
the corruption of the times, ſtil] got him off ; and 


thoſe frequent eſcapes having rendered. him more | 
bold in vice, he at length arri ved at that height as to 


add inſults to injuſtice, which ſo provoked ſome 
perſons. of greater credit tian any who had yet ap- 
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peared againſt him, that they reſolved to undcr- 
take the cauſe, and either fink themſelves, or pro- 
cure that puniſhment on him his crimes deſerved, 


T 1s happened ſome few days before that which 
was aſſigned for the nuptials of Fidelis and Pau- 
tha. The lovers were wholly ignorant of this 
misfortune, and paſled their hours in all the joys 
which mutual affection, joined with innocence, 
aftords ; while Lacr con was calling all his inven- 
tion to his aid for means to remedy the ſo much 
dreaded evil. He had no hope but in [mperis, 
whoſe power was inconteſtable, and had on many 
leſs oceaſions ſtood his friend; but how to aſſure 
himſelf that he would excrt it in this, he was for 
ſome time at a loſs, At laſt the titular dzmon, 
who had hitherto never left kim without ſome ſub- 
terfuge, inſpired him with one, if poſſible, more black 
and horrid than ever he had yet been maſter of. 


HE remembered to have heard Inperis praiſe 
the innocent charms of Panthea, and reſolved to 
make no ſcruple to offer her up a: ſacrifice to 
ſhame, if by her proſtitution he could be preſerved 
from the juſt proſecution of his enemies, In fine, 
he went directly to that great perſon, and intreated 
he would interpoſe between him and thoſe who 
ſought his ruin, and flyly inſinuated, that Panthea 
would think herſelf bleft to be the ſlave of him who 
was the deliverer of her father. 


IMPERIO, juſt in his own nature, had not 
that ill opinion of Lacroon which he deſerved, and 
' doubtleſs would have done all he could for him in 
his exigence, without this offer; but being one 
of the moſt amorous men on carth, could not re- 
fuſe ſo ſweet a bribe as the poſſeſſion of a young 
virgin, hom he had frequently looked upon with 
me 2 deſiring 
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deſiring eyes. He therefore took Lacroon at his 
word, and promiſed in return to uſe all the in- 
Auence he had to make up matters between him and 
thoſe antagoniſts from whom he had moft to fear. 


L AC ROON returned home with a joyful heart, 
as being certain thoſe who had the greateſt malice 
to him, loved and reſpected Inperis too much to 
diſoblige him ; but when he broke the matter to 
Panthea, and told her, that inſtead of being the 
bride of Fidelio, ſhe muſt prepare herſelf to be the 
miſtreſs of Imperio, he found difficulties which he 
expected not from one ſo young, and ſo entirely a 
dependant on him.—dhe had even the courage to 
tell him, ſhe would die rather than forfeit her 
virtue; to which he ſcornfully replied, F your 
mother had been a girl of ſuch * principles, 
you had not come into the world to contradict my will. 


TH1s cruel reproach on her birth, and coming 
from a tather, joined with the part he acted in this 
affair, ſtruck her to the heart ; — ſhe burſt into 
tears, was unable to ſpeak another word, and was 
ready to ſink on the floor. — He then repented 
what he had ſaid, and finding the ſoftneſs of her 
nature would be more eaſily prevailed upon by 
gentle means, — Be comforted, my child, reſumed 
he, your mother was the mere dear to me, as I found 
ber the more ready to recompence my love; — I meant 
not what I ſaid ſhould give you pain; — you know 
I have the greateſt tenderneſs for you ; — 1 have 
proved it, and hope you have gratitude enough to be 
obedient, eſpecially in a thing where my wl ole for- 
tune, nay even my life is concerned. 


Hz then proceeded to let her know he had 
many enemies, and had no friend capable of ſerv- 
ing * but Inperio; — made uſe by turns of per- 
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ſwaſions and menaces, till at length her virtue 
had not ſtrength to reſiſt their united force, and 
ſhe yielded to do what in reality her ſoul abhorred, 
rather than, by refuſing, be the occaſion of her 
father's rum, and at the ſame time be driven out 
to miſery herſelf. 7 fem 


His point thus gaincd, Lacroon conducted her 
himſelf to the houſe of /mperio, where ſhe ſtill re- 
ſides; but whether any better reconciled to her 
fate, none but her own heart can determine, 


As for Fidelio, it would be utterly impoſſible 
to expreſs the force of his grief and rage, when 
he found his tender expectations of a laſting hap- 
| war thus vaniſhed into air: —as his paſſion for 

anthea had made him think her the moſt perfect 
of her ſex, to find her falſe has given him an antipa- 
thy to all womankind ; — he ſhuns all converſa- 
tion, but ſuch as join with him in inveCtives againſt 
love and marriage; — yet ſemetimes, when he 
thinks himſelf alone, cries out, O Panthea, lovely, 
bewitching maid ! — wherefore did heaven join ſo 
fair a face with ſo unchaſte and perfidious a heart 


In hope to cure the diſorders of his mind, ſome 
friends prevailed on him to quit the town; but this 
change of place has wrought no other change in 
him, than to convert the wildneſs of his behavi- 
our into a profound melancholly, which it is feared, 
will be laiting. V4 7H 


I musT confeſs the fate of this young gentle- 
man is greatly to be lamented ; but, methinks, 
the world is too ſcvere upon poor Panthea + Her 
youth, and the authority of a father, than whom 
the had no other friend, may plead ſome excuſe 

for her want of that fortitude and reſolution, which 
32 alone 
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alone could have preſerved her virtue. — It is on 
Lacrom alone that the juſt cenſures of her fall 
ſhould light : — Lacroon, guilty of crimes unnum- 
bered, yet of none more unnatural, more deteſta- 
ble, than this of ſeparating two hearts, which 


ſeemed by heaven united, and ſeducing and betray- 


ing his own child to infamy and perdition. 
End of the SEconD Book. 
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ex ETHINKS it is with t impropri 
= that people, when they fee an —— 
bperſon, cry out, How it-natured fuch a 
one i; — Nature in itſelf delights in 
harmony, is loving, grateful, benevolent, pleaſed in 
itſelf, and ſed to ſee others fo. — Every one is 
born with qualities fuited to ſociety 3 and when 
they deviate, it is not the effect of nature, but of 
the influence of thoſe vicious paſſions, which, by 
their ill conditions corrupt nature, and render it 
no longer what it was: — avarice, ambition, rage, 
envy, and jealouſy, are the weeds that grows up in 
the ſoul; and, if indulged, will by degrees choak 
all the nobler principles. — How beautiful is na- 
ture in infancy, before thoſe turbulent paſhons ga- 
ther ftrength'! and how beautiful would ſhe alſo 
be in maturity, could thoſe paſſions be always un- 
der the government of reaſon |! 


Sour may perhaps object, that I pretend to 
divide what heaven in our compoſition has thought 


fit to blend: that paſſions are in reality a part 


of nature, and that none are born without fome 
hs "nog 
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{hare of them. They may ſay, that in childhood 
we are no leſs affected for ſuch trifles, as are con- 
formable to our ycars, than at a riper age we are 
for what we then look on as more ſubſtantial be- 
nefits. — They all quote againſt me this line of one 
of the molt excellent of our Engliſh poets, 


Men are but children of a larger growth. 


To all this I readily agree; but then the paſ- 
fions of childhood are too weak to hurry to any 
thing that can be called a vice, unleſs ſtrongly in- 
dulged indeed by thoſe who have the care of us ; 
and as they increaſe in ſtrength, our own reaſon, 
which is given us for a guide, increaſes in propor- 
tion alſo; ſo that it 1s he undoubted bulnels of 
our parents and governors, to keep all dangerous 
propenſities in us under the greateſt ſubjection, and 
preſerve nature in its purity while we are young; 
and our own to do it afterward, ſince the infal- 
lible conſequences of any neglect on this ſcore, are 
no leſs than to render us obnoxious to the world, 
and irkſome to ourſelves, 


I woULD not here be thought to mean, that 
the reſerved, the ſullen, the peeviſh, or even the 
moroſe, are always under the dominion of vicious 
paſhons. — A continued ſeries of diſappointments, 
calamities, ill-ufage, (which, I am ſorry to ſay, is 
the ſure attendant on misfortune) or a long fit of 
ſickneſs, may in time make ſour the ſweeteſt tem · 
per ; but then the gloom which they occaſion will 
not render the perſon ſo affected cruel, baſe, cove- 
tous, perfidious, or, in fine, any way wicked: 
ſuch a one may be tireſome, and looked upon as a 
dead weight in company, but will neyer be found 


dangerous, and the only miſchief he does is to 
himſelf 
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Bu'r where avarice prevails, all that is injurious 
to mankind may be expected : — I think under this 
head almoſt whatever is pernicious to ſociety may 


| be ranged; ſince, where it docs not find other bad 


ualities, it certainly creates them. It indeed de- 
fo s the very end of our being. — A mean diſ- 
truſt, envy, hatred, and malice, will neither ſuffer 
us to enjoy a moment's peace ourſelves, nor allow 
it to others, when but ſuſſ . ted of a bare pothivil ty 
of ſtanding between us and our darling intereit.— 
Concord, that univerſal good, is entirely aboliſhed 
by it; — every publick virtue, every private obli- 
g.tion of duty, gratitude, and natural affection, 
1 ſacrified to particular views, which center all in 
ſelf; and to attain, neither ſecret fraud nor open 
violence are ſpared. - How many wars have been 
rendered unſucceſsful! — How many well-laid 
ſchemes diſconcerted ! — How many communities 
broken and diſſolved! — How many once: flouriſh- 
ing families reduced to beggary, meerly by the ava- 
rice of one perſon, who tound his intereſt in the 
ruin of the whole! Nothing is more known than 
this truth, and we often ſee that thoſe of the ſame. 
blood, nay, who have ſucked the ſame milk, have 
proved the moſt cruel and inveterate enemies to 
each other. — Shocking reflection ! let us quit it, 
and turn our eyes on the contraſt, 


Tae worthy family, of which Zuphroſine is a 
part, has, in a very late inſtance, given us a moſt 
amiable one, and will, I hope, be an example for 
many others to imitate. 


THis beautiful young lady was addreſſed by a 
gentleman immenſely rich, but of more than twice 
her age, and beſides had nothing, either in his per- 
ſon or converſation, capable of rendering him agree- 


able to a delicate and refined taſte, ſuch as 1 


Ti4 The FEMALE Boox ;. 
He made his court to her father before he men- 
tioned any thing of his paſſion to herſelf, and at 
the {ame time accom panied his declaration with 
ofters of a nature few parents but would readily 
have accepted. — But he referred him to his daugh- 
ter's inclinations, only aſſuring him, that he would 
lay his commands cn her to receive his viſits ; and 
that if ſhe conſented, he, for his part, ſhould be 
extremely proud of his alliance. 


W1TH this the old lover was obliged to be con- 
tent; and, ſince he found it muſt be by rhetoric 
his point was to be gained, endcavoured to prove 
his paſſion, and inſpire one in her by thoſe ways he 
thought moſt likely to ſuccced : — he entertained 
her with all the amorous ſpecches he could remem- 
ber out of plays, — brought her all the favourite 
airs in the opera for her ſpinnet, — carried her to 
Vauxhall-garder:s, and Ructhelt, — and told her, 
that wherever ſhe came, ſhe was the Venus of the 


EUP HROSINE, who is all obedience, 
knowing her father authorized his ſuit, durſt nei- 
ther repulſe, nor make a jeſt of it, but accepted his 
fine ſpeeches, treats, and preſents, as coming from 
a man, who, in all probability, ſhe was deſtined 
for :— The contempt ſhe had for him ſhe kept as 
an inviolable ſecret ; and never ſpoke of him to 
her dearcſt companions, nor even her brothers 
and fiſters, but with all imaginable reſpect. The 
conſtraint ſhe put on herſelf by this behaviour, 
however, took away great of that chearfulneſs and 
vivacity which had uſed to ſparkle in her eyes ;— 
ſhe grew much more reſerved in company 
bad been, and was often ſurprized with tears run- 
ping down her cheeks, when ſhe thought her- 
ſelf alone. 5 

SHE 
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SHE was too dear to all belonging to her for ſo 
viſible a change not to be taken notice of, yet none 
mentioned the leaſt word to her concerning it ; and 


te courtſhip continued ſo for near a month, when 
— the impatience of the lover, emboldened by his 
vou 


miſtreſs sobliging reception, made hin very preſſing 
ſor a day being hxed to conſummate his happineſs: 
— the anſwers the gave him on that head were, 
that ſhe was 1ntirely at her father's diſpoſal, and 
that it would not be becoming in her either to an- 
ticipate or delay his pleaſure. — When he talked to 
her father, he told him, that he had not yet exami- 
ned his daugiter's: heart; but when he had ſo done, 
he would either haſten or prolong the time, ac- 
cording as found her in a diſpolition for it; al- 
ways concludiag with reminding him, that, to ren- 
arite der them both happy, it was neceſſary nothing 
r to ſhould have the leaſt air of conſtraint on either fide. 


the Tuts did not ſatisfy the other; for, as lovers 

naturally flatter themſelves, he took all the civili- 

ties — him by Eupbroſine, in obedience to her 
ce, father, for ſo proofs of her liking his perſon; 
IEl- and, as he doubted not but ſhe was no leſs deſirous 
his than himſelf for a concluſion of the affair, ſeemed 
m to reſent theſe delays, as much as he durſt, to him 
ed who had the ſole diſpoſal of his miſtreſs : he be- 
as came, however, ſo urgent, that the father of Au- 
to phroſine at length promiſed him to found her in- 


I's clinations the next day, and that he ſhould then 
IC know his refolution. | ' 
r, 
1d ACCcoRDIinGLY he ſent for her into his cloſet, 
2 and having made her fit down by him, told her 
0 


how impatient her lover was for the completion 
of his withes, and the promiſes he had given him of 
2 definitive anſwer ; —ſet forth. the paſſion he had 
tor her in much better terms than he had ever * 
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for himſelf ; and added, that he was ſo far from de. 
firing any portion with her, that, on the firſt de- 
Claration he had made to him of his love, he had 
proteſted he would accept of nothing from him 
but his conſent. 


THIS, Evuphrcfine, continued he, is the fats 
ef the caſe, and ſuch the di ſintereſted tindrejs he hn, 
fer you : — You know that I have ſeucral children, 
that fart of my ferimre, which I fheuld give with 
y'u to a man who required it, will be a confederel!; 
addition to their, pritions : — You may believe aj, 
that there are net many fathers who weuld conjul; 
yewr inclination in this point; but, my dear child, ] 
am not one of theje. — I am ſenſitre, that true feli- 
city dees net cos ſiſi in wealth alone, and think it 
beth unjuſt ard © wel to make theſe wretched to whan, 
1 have given being: Tell me, therefore, without 
referve, e fear of off ending me, what yeur A 
of this gentleman are, and whether you can love him, 
as it will be your duty to de, if you become bis wife ? 


THe virtrous maid hung down her head at 
theſe words, and faintly replied, that the educa- 
tion ſhe had received would always inſtruct her 
to fulfil her duty. 


HR father on this told her, there were two 
ways of fulfilling a duty; — the one merely be- 
cauſe it was ſo, — and the other becauſe it a ord- 
ed a pleaſure to one's ſelf: — And, reſumed he, J 
ſhould be oY to fee you ſacrifice yeur peace to the 
former. — The melancholly I bave obſerved in y:u, 
ever fince this gentleman has had my permiſſion to 
viſit you as a lover, makes me think that the prepuſal 
is far from being agreeable ; but, as I may pe bly 
be miſtaken, I weuld be convinced by your laying 

open your whole heart te me on this occaſion. 
Eusorp- 
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Eu gol DEN ED by ſo much goodneſs, ſhe at laſt 
ventured to declare, that if ſhe never happened to 
{ee a man more agrecable, ſhe would chuſe always 
to live ſingle : However, Sir, continued ſhe, as the 
match affords ſome conveniency io you, and you ap- 
prove Mu, Jreſelucd, from tae firſt moment, to offer 
| thing in oppoſition to your wall, but to endeavour 
t: merit, in ſome meaſure, the indulgence you have 
treated me with, by an implicit obedience. 


Ne, no, my dear child, replied this excellent fa- 
ther, 5 well deſerve to be left te the freedom of 
aur cheice, by yur 8 to refign it. — You 
hall no more be troubled with the ſollicitations of a 
perſon, whom I never expected you could regard in 
the manner his vanity has made him hope. — This 
day fhall put an end to all your diſquiets on that 


ſeare, 


EUPHROSINE was about to thank him, 
as the conſideration he had of her peace deſerved 
from her, when the ſudden entrance of her two 
brothers and three ſiſters obliged her to delay it. 


C * —They had heard of the propoſal her lover had 
* made of relinquiſhing her portion; and finding 
ſhe was now ſent for by their father, and ſhut up 
with him, doubted not but it was in order to en- 
_ force her, by his command, to make a choice it 
"oy was eaſy for them to perceive was utterly againſt 
+1 her inclinations. Urged by the neceflity they 
7 thought there was of their Interpoſition, they came 
* together in a body, and all at once falling at their 
father's feet, conjured him not to ſuffer any conſi- 
1 ö 
A derations of intcreſt to them to prevail on him to 


17 render a ſiſter, ſo juſtly dear to them, unhappy, by 
a match which they were well conv.:iced, thoug 
7 never from herſeli, could not be agrecable to her. 
—Some hung about his feet, ſome kiſſed his _ 
an 
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and all lifted up their eyes, ſtreaming with tears, 
dreading the anſwer he ſhould give to this requeſt, 


THe tender father liſtened to ſo uncommon 2 
teſtimony of fraternal affection, with a tranſpon 
mixed with aſtoniſhment ; but, unwilling to in. 
dulge the pleaſure he took in ſeeing them thus, 
the expence of the pain and ſuſpence inflicted on 
them; — Riſe! — Rije, my dear, my worthy chil. 
dren! cried he, embracing them one after another, 
your ſuit is granted before you thought of aſking it: 
neither Euphroſine, ner any one of you, ſhall ever 
be compelled by my authority as a father, to give 
your hands where ycur hearts do not firſt lead the way, ¶ from 


Wh 

NoTHING could equal the joy they felt at hear- ly b 
ing him ſpeak in this manner, except the ſatisfac- wre 
tion their mutual tenderneſs to each other afforded ſcat 


them. —Ewphreſine, on her part, knew not how to 
expreſs her gratitude and love either to the one or 
the other. —In fine, there was nothing to be ſeen 
among this endearing family, but embraces, kiſſes, 
and all the demonſtrations of the moſt fond, un- 
feigned affection, flowing from minds perfectly at 
eaſe, and fatished with 5 other. POO 


On!] what could the greateſt acquiſitions of 
fortune beſtow, in any degree of competition, with 
thoſe pure and unmixed raptures, which ariſe from 
the diſintereſted love and friendſhip between per- 
ſons of the ſame blood]! — It is ſure a pleaſure 
which no words can paint! — No heart unfeel- 
ing it conceive |! — A pleaſure inſpired by nature, 
confirmed by reaſon, heavenly in itſelf, and laud- 
able before God and man. 


Bur beſides the ſatisfaction we feel within our- 
ſelves, and the eſteem we acquire in the world by 
living 
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living with our kindred in concord, there is a po- 
licy in it, even as to the gratification of our moſt 
ſordid views, which I wonder any body can be fo 
blind as not to ſee, I mean that of fulfilling the old 
proverb, —Laying up againſt a rainy day. — There 
are few families ſo unfortunate as to have none a- 
mong them proſper ; and when all are governed by 
one common intereſt, will not the ſucceſs of one 
be the advantage of the other ? — Life is an un- 
certain ocean, numberleſs, nameleſs dangers lurk 
beneath the faireſt ſurface :— no one, at his firſt 
embarkation, can promiſe to himſelf he ſhall go 
thro' his voyage, unruffled with the ſtorms which 
from above, below, and every where impend. — 
Who then would not be glad to ſecure ſome friend- 
ly bark at hand, whoſe kind aſſiſtance, in caſe of a 
wreck, might ſave him, and the remnants of his 
ſcattered fortune? | 


How well known, yet how little attended to, is 
that excellent ſtory of him, who having many chil- 
dren, and finding the hour of his diſſolution ap- 
proaching, ſent for them all to come to his bedſide ; 
then ordered a bundle of ſticks well tied up to be 
brought, and giving it into the hands of the eldeſt, 
cammanded him to break it; which having in vain 
eſſayed to do, the ſecond brother took it ; then the 
tuird, and fo on, till they had all tried their ſeveral 
ſtrengths with equal ſucceſs.— The thing is im- 
praficable, ſaid one of them, unleſs we cut the ban- 
dage ; — fingly we may eaſily break them. — True, 
replied the father; ard ſo, my ſons, will it be impoſſi- 
ble to hurt any of you, while you continue in the ban- 
dage of love and unity ; but if that ſhould be once 
diſſolved, your flrength is laſt, and you are in danger 
of becoming a prey to every artifice of deſigning men. 


Love and friendſhip, they ſay, will admit no 
ſhares in the heart; — where either are ſincere and 
with 
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without reſerve, it muſt be between two perſons ; 
when a third comes in for any part, that intereſt, 
which ought to be entire, is divided, weakencd, 
and perhaps, by different views, thrown into con- 
fuſion : the maxim queſtionleſs is juſt as to the ge- 
neral, but has nothing to do with the union which 
ought to ſubſiſt among thoſe of the ſame family, 
who, like ſo many young branches of the ſame tree, 
if cloſely knit together, are beſt defended from the 
inclemency of the weather for being numerous. 


IT is odd, methinks, that even pride of blood 
ſhould not influence thoſe deſcended from an illu- 
ſtrious houſe, to ſupport, in ſome meaſure anſwer- 
able to the dignity of their birch, thoſe of their own 
kindred, who may have happened to fall into mis- 
fortunes. — Art they not ſenſible that all the con- 
tempt they are treated with by mean-ſouled crea- 
tures, points obliquely at themſelves? And can 
they know the miſerable ſhifts to which they are 
frequently reduced for bread, without reflecting, 
that the grandeur of the whole family ſuffers in 
theſe unhappy branches ? 


STRANGE infatuation! To what can be aſ- 
cribed fo total a negle of that which we owe to 
heaven, ourſelves, and thoſe belonging to us? — 
Where is the fatal ſpell that ſtops up all the ave- 
nues of the ſoul, and ſuffers neither the dictates of 
religion, the pleas of ſoft compaſſion, nor the more 
"44% ul impulſes of nature to our own fleſh and 

lood, to gain the leaſt admittance? — Where but 
in luxury, and a falſe pride of being able to outvie 
each other in thoſe expenſive vices former ages 
would have bluſhed to be found guilty of ? 


I: 
b 
C 


Dip not the once diſcreet and virtuous Lucil- 
lia refuſe ſo poor a gift as half a guinea to a very 
Deal 
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near relation, who once had been her equal in 
fortune, but now, in the extremeſt exigence, took 
the liberty of petitioning her, yet went the ſame 
evening to an aſſembly, where ſhe loſt a thouſand 
piſtoles at play 


WoNnDERFUL are the changes which difference 
of times create! A few years ſince, a gameſter 
was the moſt deſpicable character in life; — 
now, whoſe ſociety more coveted than people of 
that profeſſion ! — All who had any reputation to 
loſe, or deſired to be thought well of by their neigh- 
bours, took care, whenever they indulged them- 
ſelves in that diverſion, to do it with as much pri- 
vacy as poſſible ;— but nw, not to [ve play is to 
be unpolite : — cards were then made uſe of only 
as the amuſement of a tedious winter's evening; — 
25 all ſeaſons are alike, they are the employment 
of the year; and, at ſome of our great Chocolate- 
h:uſes, many thouſand acres are often ſwallowed 
up before dinner. — Perſons, who were -obſerved 
to have ſuperior {kill in play, were then diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the odious name of /harpers, and, as ſuch, 
voided by all men of ſenſe ; now they are compli- 
mented with the title of great connoiſſcurs, applau- 
ded for their underſtanding in all the niceties of the 
game; and that is looked upon as the moſt uſeful 
kind of learning, which teaches how to circum- 
vent an adverſary at the important buſineſs of 


whi/t, 


Tuls vice of gaming, originally deſcended from 
the worſt of paſſions, is certainly the moſt perni- 
civus of any to ſociety. — How great a mis ot tune 
is it therefore that it ſhould become the mode, and 
by being encouraged by perſens of figure and con- 
dition, render the lower claſs of people (Who are 
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always fond of imitating their ſuperiors) ambitious, 
as it were, of being undone in ſuch good company | 


To this unhappy propenlity it is greatly owing 
that ſo many ſhops, lately well-ſtocked and flou- 
riſhing, are now ſhut up, cven in the heart of the 
city, and their owners cither bankrupts or mi- 
ſerable refugees in foreign parts : — nor is it to be 


wondered at, when the honeſt profit that might be 


made of trade is neglected, for the precarious hopes 
of getting more by play; the citizen will have but 
little ſhare wich the courticr, and, to add to his 
mortification, will find that the misfortunes, which 
attend this going out of his own ſphere, ſerve only 
as a matter of ridicule to thoſe very perſons who 
rcap the advantage of his folly. 


Wx may date this extravagant itch of gaming, 
which, like the plague, has ſpread its contagion 
through all degrees of people, from the fatal 
year 1720. The alluring proſpect of making a 
great fortune at once, and without any labour or 
trouble, ſo infatuated the minds of all the ambi- 
tious, the avaricious, and the mdolent, that for a 
time there ſeemed an entire ſtagnation of all buſi- 
neſs, but what was tranſacted by the brokers in 
* Change- Alley. — Then it was that ing began 
to flouriſh in the nation, and has ever ſince conti- 
nued under various . — The great bubble of 
the South-Sea diſſipated, a thouſand leiſer ones, 
tho” equally deſtructive to honeſt induſtry, ſprung 
up: —new modes of ruinwcre every day invented: 
— lotteries on lotteries were continually. draw- 
ing, in which few, beſide thoſe who ſet them up, 
had any thing but blanks. — Theſe the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature thought fit to put a ſtop to, but had 
not power to extirpate the unhappy influence 
which a long inattention to buſineſs had * 
e 
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The people had been too much accuſtomed to idle- 
neſs to return with any ſpirit to their forme vo- 
eations : — they wanted the golden fruit to drop 
into their laps, and freſh opportunities of renewing 
thoſe chimerical expectations, by which already 
three parts in four of the middling claſs had been 
undone. — Chance was the 1dol of their ſouls, and 
when any of their more ſober friends remon- 
ſtrated to them the madneſs &, guitting a certain 
ſettled way of getting a moderate livingytor the flect- 
ing, viſconary ſcheme of a [uxurious one, they all 
returned this common cant anſwer, — That they 
were willing to put themſelves in fortune's way ; and, 
that they might poſjibly be as lucky as ſome others, 
whe, being very poor bef:re, had n:w ſet up great 
equipages, and made a fine figure iu the world. 


THis it was that converted gaming from an 


| amuſement into a buſineſs, it hing the only mat- 


ter now remaining, out of which their ſo much- 
beloved caſtles ia the air could be formed: — one 
nizht's good run at cards, or a lucky caſt of the 
dice, would repair all that had been loſt in other 
ventures, and every one thought it worth his while 
to ſtake his laſt remains. | 


THERE are always a ſet of artful people, who 
watch to take advantage of any public frenzy, — 
Theſe ſoon diſcovered the general bent, and, to 
humour it with novelty, contrived various kinds 
of gaming which never had before been dreamed 
ol; by which every one, if it jo happened, might 
arrive at the end of his deſires. Numbers, by this 
iratagem, were taken in, who other vriſc, perhaps, 
dy a conſcious want of ſkill in the old games, 
would have been reſtrained, fince it requires nei- 
ther chought nor ingenuity to be ſucceſsful at theſe 
new invented tables. 
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I covLD name a certain ſpot of gre und, with. 
in the liberties of 7Yz//min/ter, which contains no 
leſs than fourteen public gaming-houſes in the 
compaſs of two hundred yards; all which are 


every night crowded with a 1 company 


of the great vulgar and the ſmall, as Congreve 
clegantly and juſtly calls all ſuch aſſemblies. 


To hurl the fennis-lall, or play a match at 
cricket, are certainly robuſt and manly exerciſcs; 
—they were originally invented to try and preſerve 
ſtrength and activity, and to keep thoſe of our 
youth, who were not born to meaner labours, from 
idleneſs and effeminacy.— The playing at the latter 
alſo, county againſt county, was deſigned to in- 
ſpire a noble emulation to excel each other in thoſe 
feats, which might render them more able to ſerve 
their king and country, when the defence of either 
required them to take up arms. No — 
views had any ſhare in the inſtitution of theſe 
games; — hcnour was the only excitement, — 
applauſe the only end propoſed by each bold at- 
temptor. "Theſe, alas ! of later days, are but empty 
names; — a thouſand pound has more real charms 
than any are to be found in glory; — gain, ſordid 
gain, is all that engroſſes the heart, and adds tranſ- 
port to ſucceſs. ithout that, numbers, who 
throng to give proofs of their — would ra- 
ther chuſe to paſs the time away in lolling over a 
4 toilet while ſhe is dreſſing, or in his own 
and 4 


chair at home, liſtening to the muſic of bis 
footman's French horn. 


WII I any one ſay, that this is true nature? 
No, it is the vices which deform nature, and only, 
by _ too general and cuſtomary, may be called 
a ſecond nature. Would ever nature direct us to 
ſearch into the boſom of the earth for gold? —or, 
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when folind, to idolize the ore our hands had dug? 
to pride ourſelves, more or leſs, according to the 
quantity of the ſhining pelf we are maſters of, and 
to place all honour, virtue, and renown, in being 
rich ? 


HowEVER, ſince the world is ſo much altered, 
from what it was in the tru: ſtate of nature, and 
there is now no ſubſiſting without ſome portion of 
this gold, we mult not affect to deſpiſe it too much: 
hut as. we ought not to liſten to the calls of avarice, 
in acquiring it by indiſcreet or ſcandalous means; 
ſo, when poſſeſſed of it, we ought not to laviſh it 
away in trifles we have no occaſion for, and perhaps 
had better be without. — We ſhould reflect, that 
our poſterity will have need of it as well as our- 
ſelves, and look on every extravagancy we are 
guilty of as a robbery of them; that we are no 
more than tenants for life in whatever defcen1ls to 
us from our parents; and that we ſhould leave it 
as intire and unembezzled as we received it from 
them. Nor is the injuſtice leſs, when we need- 
leſly, and to gratify any inordinate appetite, dif- 
ſipate thoſe goods of fortune, we may have ac- 
quired by our own induſtry. — Children, being 


ns- parts of ourſelves, are born to ſhare in our poſſef⸗ 
ho ſions; and nothing is more abſurd, in my opinion, 
wy than the ſaying of ſome people, that their children 
4 may labour for themſelves as they have dene. How 
FR are ſuch parents certain they will be able ſo to do? 
* A thouſand accidents may happen to render the 


utmoſt efforts they can make of no effect; and 
when that is the caſe, how hardly muſt a ſon think 
of a father, who, by a profuſe and riotous manner 
of living, has reduced to ſtarving, thoſe who de- 
rive their being from him? 


m Mw 


Nor that I would wiſh any one to deny him- 
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{clt the neceſſaries, nor even the pleaſures of life, 
for the fake of his poſterity ; but in all theſe thingy 
there is a golden mean to be obſerved, which is 
indeed no cther than to follow nature, enjoy our- 
ſelves while w2 live, and prudently reſerve ſome- 
thing for tha o enjoy who are to live after us. 


IT is certain u 10 age, no nation, ever were 
equal to us in I-4.ry » all kinds. — The moſt 
private, low-bred mam would be a Heliagabalus in 
his table; and too many woinen there are, who, 
like Cleopatra, would ni ſcruple to ſwallow a 
whole province at a draught. 


THEN as to dreſs, they ſeem to ſtudy now not 
what is moſt becoming, but what will coſt the 
moſt :; — no difference made between the young 
nobleman and the city-'prentice, except that the 
latter is ſometimes the greater beau : — gold-head- 
ed canes, watches, rings, ſnuff-boxes, and laced 
waiſtcoats, run away with the fortune that ſhould 
ſet him up in buſineſs, and frequently tempt him 
to defraud his maſter ; who — o, taken up 
with his on private pleaſures, examines too little 
into his ſhop affairs, and, when the till is drained, 
borrows a while to ſupport his darling pride, then 
finks at once into ruin and contempt, 


OvR ſex is known to be ſo fond of appearing 
fine and gay, that it is no wonder the tradeſmen's 
wives ſhould even exceed their huſbands in the 
article of dreſs ; but it is indeed prodigious, that 
ſo many of them ſhould, merely for the ſake of 
being thought able te afford any thing, deſtroy the 
reaſonable end of finery, and render 2 
auk ward, nay, prepoſterous, inſtead of genteel 
and ayrecable. — When a gold and ſilver ſtuff, 
enough to weigh a woman down, ſhall be loaded 

yet 
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yet more with heavy trimmings, what opinion can 
we have either of the fancy or judgment of her 
that wears it ! — And is not her neighbour, whom 


to outſhine, perhaps, ſhe has ſtrained her haſband's 
purſe-ſtrings for. this coſtly garment, infinitely more 


to be liked in a plain Ducape or Almazen 


I am ſorry to obſerve, that this falſe delicacy 
in eating, drinking, apparel, furniture, and diver- 
fions, ſo prevalent among us, has not only undone 
half the nation, but rendered us extremely ridicu- 
lous to foreigners who are witneſſes of it. — I hus 
avarice introduced luxury, luxury leads us to con- 


tempt, and beggary comes on apace. 


I FEAR what I have ſaid on theſe topics will 
be but ill reliſned by a great many of my rears 
but it I have the good fortune to find it has had 
an effect on any one of them, ſo far as to cauſe 
them to 1=e the error they have been guilty of, 1 
ſhall be the leſs chagrined at the reſentment of the 
wilfully blind. Times like theſe require corro- 
ſives, not balſams, to amend : — the fore has al- 
ready eaten into the very bowels of public happĩ- 
neſs, and they muſt tear away the infected part, or 
13 a nuiſance to themſelves, and all about 

em. 


I REMEMBER to have formerly heard a ſtory 
of one Adulphus, the truth of which was ſtrongly 
aſſerted. — This man, who it ſeems had an eſtate 
of 300 l. per Annum, lived happy and contented on 
it, till one afternoon, as he was ſleeping in his gar- 
den, he dreamed a perſon of a very venerable u- 
pect came to him, and ſaid, Adutphus 1 your inte- 
grity, hoſpitality, and thoſe other virtues you are 
aſſeſſed of, intitle you to a reward from above. — 

| F 4 This 
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This day twelvementh, and at this hour preciſely, you 
hall receive from my hands the ſum of 30,000 I. 


Boo 
hic 
perte 
tains 
neſs, 


T r1s dream made a ſtrong impreſſion on him: 

— He ſet it down in his pocket-book the moment 
he awoke ; and believing as firmly it would come 
to paſs, as if an angel frem heaven had really de- 
ſcended to him with this promiſe, he began to 
conſider in what manner he ſhould live, and how 
the treaſure ſhould be employed. — A thouſand 
ons ideas * came into his head: — he 
voked on his houſe, he found it old, decayed, 

infinitely too ſmall for a man of the fortune he 
was to receive; — to loſe no time, therefore, he 
ſent for workmen, and contracted with them to 
build it anew after an elegant plan he drew himſelf. 


A GARDEN, which before was planted with 
all things uſeful in a kitchen, was now converted 
into a large court-yard in a ſemi-circle, and en- 
compaſſed with a wall ornamented with gilded 
flower- pots; a fine portico, raiſed with five ſteps, 
led to a hall one hundred and fifty feet ſquare, 
lined with cedar, and ſupported by twelve marble- 
pillars, curiouſly carved and corniſhed after the 
Doric and Tonic manner: — the cieling was lofty, 
and painted with the ſtory of Orpheus and the 
Bacchanalian dames, who, in their wild fury, tcre 
both the muſician and lyre to pieces. — On each 
fide, a little avenue led to a range of handſome 
parlours; and ſome few paces farther two noble 
ſtair-caſes, which by an eaſy aſcent brought you, 
the one to the right, and the other to the left wing 
of the houſe, both which contained an equal num- 
ber of lodging-rooms. — Over the great portico 
and hall was a gallery with windows on both ſides, 
ſo that there was a thorough proſpect from the 
great court- yard to the gardens behind the e 
whic 
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800% * which had ſeven deſcents, all laid out in different 
i perterres, and embelliſhed with ſtatues and foun- 
on hi tains, The laſt of them terminated in a wilder- 
> mo i neſs, in which was a fiſh-pond, and near it ſeveral 
uld e curious grottoes, where, in the noontide heats of 
— 6s Auguft, you might feel all the coolneſs and ſweets 
pe of a Muy morning. 

— A GREAT number of hands being employed, 
rw the building was ſoon finiſhed, and, againſt it was 


ſo, Adulphus had beſpoke furniture ſuitable to it. 
— H- indeed ſhewed his good taſte in every thing 
he did ; — every body allowed nothing could be 
more complete, but at the ſame time, as his in- 
come was known to all about the country, it at- 
forded matter of diſcourſe, by what means he was 
become ſo ſuddenly rich, as to be able to erect an 
edifice of ſuch expence. — They took upon them 
to calculate how much it coſt, and found, that tho 
there were many things in the old building which 
might contribute, yet the whole of what he mult 
infallibly lay out could not be leſs than 10,000 !. 
Some thought he had found hidden treaſures ; 
ſome, that he was privately married to a rich wife ; 
others, leſs inclined to judge favourably, ſaid he 
dealt with the devil. — Various were the conjec- 
tures of what he was about ; but all were far d:f- 
tant from the truth. — Alas ! they knew not that 
he had been up to Londen, and deeply mortgaged 
his paternal eſtate to purchaſe marble, cedar, and 
other things, which were not to be procured with- 
out; and as to the artificers, he had ſet the day of 
payment according to his dream ; and as his cha- 
racter was fair, and he had always been accounted 
an honeſt, frugal man, not one of them but we 


perfectly ſatisfied. * 


He truſted not his moſt intimate frien 's, how- 
3 ever, 
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ever, with the ſecret, by what means ſo great an 
acceſſion of fortune was to befal him; but was 
always ſo gay and eaſy, that none doubted but he 
was well atlured of it himſelf, 


Ar length the wiſhed-for day arrived, againſt 
which time he had ordered a great collation to be 
repared ; all his kindred, and ſeveral of the neigh- 
uring gentry were invited, before whom he in- 


tended to diſcharge all his tradeſmen's bills. 


Tr hour appointed by the viſion was, as near 
as | can remember the ſtory, about five ; and he 
no ſooner heard the clock ſtrike, than he begged 
the company's pardon for a moment, and went in- 
to his cloſet, not in the leaſt doubting but he ſhould 
return loaded with wealth. — He ſat for ſome time 
in the moſt pleaſed expectation, till the hour elap- 
ſing, his heart began to be invaded with ſome light 
palpitations, — But what became of him, when not 
only fix, but feven o'clock paſſed over, and no 
guardian angel, nor any meſſage from him, arrived! 


PERSONS of his ſanguine complexion, however, 
do not ealily give way to deſpair. — To excuſe 
the diſappointment, he flattered himſelf that this 
delay had been intirely his own fault, and that as 
the promiſe had been made to him while he was 
ſlecping, ſo he ought to have waited the perfor- 
mance of it in the ſame ſituation ; beſides, he did 
not know but the noiſe and hurry he had in his 
houſe might not be pleafing to thoſe intelleCiual 
beings, who delight in ſolitude and privacy. Theſe 
were the imginations which enabled him to re- 
turn to his friends with a compoſed countenance z 
and firmly believing, that in the night he ſhould 
receive what his inadvertency in the day had de- 
prived him of, he told his creditors, that an 2 
dent 
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dent had poſtponed the ſatisfaction he propoſed, 
in diſcharging the obligations he had to them, till 
the next morning ; but that, if they pleaſed to come 
at that time, they might depend on being paid. 


| On this they all retired well ſatisfied, and Adu phus 


paſſed the remainder of the evening among bis 
gueſts, with the ſame jollity and good humour he 
had been in the whole day. 


Tuts, indeed, was the laſt night of his tranqui- 
lity. — He went to bed and fell aſleep, but no de- 
lightful ideas preſented themſelves to him : he a- 
woke, and by the light of a candle which he kept 
burning in the chimney, looked round the room 
in hopes of ſeeing the dear money-bags lying ready 
for him on the table, but found every thing juſt 
as he left it: — he then put out the candle, ſtill 
flattering himſelf that darkneſs would be more fa- 
vourable. — A little ruftling, which ſome accident 
ſoon after occaſioned, made him certain that his 
wiſhes were now compleated : — out of bed he 
jumps in tranſport, and feels in every corner, but 
found nothing of what he ſought ; then lay down 

in, in vain endeavouring to compoſe himſelf to 
reft. At length the morning broke, and he once 
more, with wiſhful eyes and aking heart, renewed 
his ſearch, — alas! to the ſame purpoſe as before : 
— all he could ſee were pictures, glaſſes, and other 
rich furniture, which, being unpaid for, ſerved 
only as ſo many mementoes of bis misfortune. — 
He now began to tremble for the conſequences of 
his too credulous dependance on a viſion ; yet ſtill 
unwilling to believe what gave bim fo much hor- 
ror, a new matter cf hope ſtarted into his head. — 
The promiſe was made to him that day twelve- 
month, which it was certain was gone without 
any effect of what he had been made to expect; 
but then he reflected, * it was not the ſame day 
6 of 
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of the week, and that poſſibly this might bring 


him better news. 


He therefore ventured to tell his creditors, that 
tho a ſ:cond delay had happened, they ſnouid be 
all paid on the morrow. — His character, and the 
aſturance with which he ſpoke, prevented them 
from being uneaſy as yet; but when they came the 
third time, and found that, inſtead of having their 
demands anſwered, Adulphus would not be ſeen by 
them, but had ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, and 
ordered his ſervants to ſay he was indiſpoſed, they 
began to murmur; and ſome of them, who had 
been informed of his having mortgaged his eſtate, 
thought it was beſt for them to take ſome other 
method of getting their money, than barcly aſking 
for it, before all was gone. 


SEVERAL proceſles were preſently made out 
againſt him, and officers continually watching about 
his houſe to take him; but he kept Himſelf ſo cloſe, 
that all their endeavours were in vain for a long 
time. — His friends, being informed of all this, 
could not conceive what had induced him to act 
in the manner he had done, and came often to his 
houſe on purpoſe to interrogate hin; concerning his 
affairs, and offer their aſſiſtance in making them 
up, incaſe there was a poſſibility ; but none of 
them could ever get acceſs to him; — his grief, his 
ſhame, and his deſpair at finding the impoſition 
he had put upon himſelf, the injuſtice it had made 
him guilty of to others, and the inevitable ruin 
that ſtared him in the face, would not ſuffer him 
to ſee even thoſe for whom he had the moſt good- 
will ; and nothing is more ſtrange, than that, in the 
agonies of his ul, he did not lay violent hands on 
his own life. 

Is 


— 
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Ix ſpite of all his caution he was at laſt arreſted, 
and thrown into priſon ; and this occaſioning a 
thorough enquiry into his circumſtances, it was 
ſoon diſcovered that he had made every thing a- 
way; but the motive which had induced a man 
who had all his life, till this unhappy infatuation, be- 
haved with the greateſt prudence and moderation, 
was {till a ſecret ; and this ſo incenſed all who had 
any dealings with him, as making them think he had 
only a deſign to defraud them from the beginning, 
that they would liſten to no terms of accommoda- 
tion. 


THE truth is, he was become too ſenſible of his 
folly to be able to declare it, till from a full belief 
that he had been mad, he grew ſo in reality, and 
in his ravings diſcloſed what ſhame, while he had 
any remains of reflection, made him ſo earneſtly 
conceal. 


Hts golden dream, and the fad effect it had on 
him, were now the talk of the whole town ; and 
thoſe who had been moſt exaſperate againſt him, 
now pitied him. — His friends conſulted together, 
and the fine houſe and furniture were ſold, as was 
alſo his eſtate, after clearing the mortgage, to pay 
the creditors as far as the money would go, and on 
this he was diſcharged from priſon, but naked, 
pennyleſs, and in no condition of doing any thi 
for his ſubſiſtance. n 


Ix this miſerable condition it was thought the 
greateſt charity could be ſhewn to lim was to put 
him into Bedlam, where, as I am informed, he 
regained his ſenſes enough to relate the whole par- 
ticulars of what before he had by ſtarts imperfectly 
diſcovered ; but the wildneſs of his late diſorder 
being ſucceeded by a deep melancholly, he never 


Once 
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once deſired to quit the place and company he waz 
in, and after languiſhing ſome months, died, a ſad 
example of indulging proſpecis which are merely 
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IAM afraid one need not give one's ſelf much 
trouble to find many Adulphus's in this kingdom; 
and that if all who have acted like him, on as 
little foundation, were to be accounted lunatics, 
new hoſpitals muſt be erected, for that in Moor- 
fields would not contain a thouſandth part. 
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Ir is indecd a dreadful thing when people can- 
not reſolve to content themſelves with the ſpkere 
in which they are placed by heaven and nature. — 
It is this reſtleſsneſs of the mind that occaſions half 
the miſchiefs that befal mankind ;— and yet we 
are all, more or leſs, apt to have ſome ſhare of it: 
— every one wiſhes for ſomething he has not, and 
that hinders him from enjoying properly what he 
is poſſeſſed of. — We fancy we know better than 
Him that made us, what would befit us, and ac- 
cuſe Providence of partiality in the lot affigned us ; 
and how fond ſoever we may be of the writings of 
the late celebrated Mr. Pope, it is but rarely we 
remember this maxim of his, and acknowledge with 
him, that 


Wriatever is, is right. 


Bur this, as I ſaid before, is wholly owing to 
the minion we ſuffer ill paſſions to get over us, 
ani} noi to nature, Which is cafily ſatisied, and ne- 
ver cias a ſupertiuity of any thing. —I have often 
obſcrved, that the attainment of what we have pur- 
ſued wth the raoft eagernels, has proved our great- 
eſt curſe; and I dare anſwer, that-there are ſcarce 
any of my gets, but have. ome time or other, in 
the courſe of their lives, experienced this wm 

HOU = 
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THOUSANDS there are in this great metropolis, 
who have, with the utmoſt ardency, wiſned the 
death of a parent, an elder brother, a huſband, or 
a wife, and yet, a ſmall time after, have found the 
loſs of them the ſevereſt misfortune could have 
befallen them. 


In the deſigns men have upon our ſex, I appeal 


natics, to themſelves, if the ſeducing a wife or daughter 
Mor- of a friend, has not brought on them worſe con- 
ſequences, than the refuſal of the gratification of 
their paſſion could poſſibly have done. 
e Can- | 
ſpkere Even in leſs unwarrantable aims, we often find 
.. — that the grant of what we aſk is a greater cruelty 
is half than the denial. Suppoſe the partial favour of a 
t we prince ſhould confer any of the great offices of ſtate 
f it: en a perſon, who had not abilities to diſcharge his 
and truſt with any tolerable degree of honour, would it 
at he not have been better for ſuch a one to have conti- 
than nued in a private life, rather than, by this exalta- 
ac- tion, have his ignorance expoſed, and become the 
us; jeit of a ſneering world, who rejoice in an oppor- 
of tunity of ridiculing the foibles of the great! 
we 
ith In fine, there is no one thing, let it wear ever 


ſo fair a face of happineſs, but the poiſeſſion of it 
may render us miſerable, either by its not being 
ellentially ſo in itſelf, or by our own want of ca- 


to pacity to ule it as we ought. 

45, | 
e- Nor to be too anxious after any thing, is there- 
en fore the only ſure means of enjoying that tranqui- 
r- lity we but vainly depend upon, in the acquiſition 
t- of what our paſſions make us look on for a time 
e as our greateit good, 

nl 


O gur] ſome people will cry, theſe are ſtupid 
maxims ; 
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maxims : nature, in accuſtoming itſelf to ſuch z 
ſtate of indolence and inaCi:vity, would fall into a 
lethargy, and we ſhould be little better than walk. 
ing ſtatues. Paſſions were given us to invigorate 
the mind, and rouſe us to noble and great actions; 
and he that is born without them, or mortifics 
them too much, is incapable of doing any thing to 
ſerve his God, his country, or himſelf. 


THis is undoubtedly true; and whoever under- 
ſtands what I have ſaid in a contrary ſenſe, docs 
an injury to my meaning. — I am for taving every 
one endeavour to excel in whatever ſtation or pro- 
feſſion he has been bred ; but I am for having none 
attempt to go out of it, or to regard promotion 
more than the mcans by which he aims to acquire 
it. — He ought to have ambition enough to do all 
that might make him worthy of being raiſed, but 
not ſo much as to make him capable of overleap- 
ing all the barriers of virtue to attain his end, — I 
would not have a lieutenant in the army ſhoot his 
captain in the back for the ſake of getting into his 
poſt ; but I would have kim behave ſo as to deſerve 
a better. 


Bur there is one very unfortunate propenſity 
in moſt of us, for ] know not whether it may be 
called a paſſion, and that is the vanity of imagining 
we deſerve much more than in reality we do. — 
This vanity, when not gratified, makes us murmur 
and repine at thoſe who have it in their power to. 
grant what we deſire, and yet withhold it from 
us; it excites in us an envy and hatred againſt 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of what we think is 
due to us alone; it infoires us with a thoufand 
baſe ariifices to undermine and ruin all who have 
a fairer proſpect than ourſelves. — When a perſon 
of this mp happens to ſucceed in his aim, you 

may 
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may know him by a haughty ſtrut, and contemp- 
tuous toſs of the head to his inferiors, an air of 
importance to his equals, and a ſervile fawn on all 
who can any way contribute to exalting him yet 
higher; for there are no bounds to the ambition 
of a ſelf-ſufficient man. | 


hat crowds of theſe do we ſee ev'ry day, 
At park, at opera, at court, and play 


A PERSON who, on the contrary, really riſes by 
his merit, is affable and mild to all beneath him, 
ſociable among thoſe of his own rank, and pays 
that regard to thoſe above him, which their ſtations 
or intrinſic worth demand, but no farther ; — ſuch 
a one is rejoiced at his good fortune, but nor altered 
in his humour : he forgets not what he was, nor 
his former companions, and thinks himſelf not at 
all the better man for being a greater. 


IWhat pity tis that ſuch no more abound, 
Ii boſe modeſt merit recompence has found. 


TnarT conſideration, however, nor a thouſand 
rebuffs which a virtuous man often meets with in 
the diſcharge of his duty, or the attaininent of 
what he has really purchaſed by his good behavi- 
our, will not deter him from going on in the ſame 
laudable courſe, becauſe it is pleating to himſeltf, 
and renders him infinitely more at eaſe in his own 
breaſt, than he can ever feel, who, by indirect 


0 means, arrives at the higheſt ſummit of his ambi- 
n tious views. 

t 

$ XEU XTS, by a long ſeries of hypocriſy, trea- 
J chery, and deceit, pretended menaces on the one 
; hide, equally falſe friendſhips on the other, and 
| 


if, as it were, into a ſeat, which neither his 


evcry artifice of wicked policy, has at laſt forced 
him: 
| birth, 
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birth, his parts, nor the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
his beſt friends, could ever promiſe ; yet hoy 
wretchedly does his new grandcur fit upon bim 
— Do not his {ullen looks, and contracted brow, 
denuvtc a ſecret remutſe, that preys upon his ſoul, 
when, inſtead of the reſocct he Aattered hiniſe! 
with, he mects only with inſults, and that the 01g. 
nity, ſo unworthily conferred upon him, has ſerv«4 ; 
but to render him the object of all good men'; 4 
contempt, and the deteſtation of the vulgar ! 


From this Jump of glutted avarice and ſwollen 
ambition, let us turn our eyes on brave Timel:-1, 


whoſe untainted virtue would honour the higheſt mY 
dignities, yet is poſſeſſed of none but thoſe derived Fi 1 
to him from his illuſtrious anceſtors: — uncourt- wn” 
ing, unindebted to favour, a native greatneſs ſhincs - led 
through his whole deportment ; conſcious worth, y _ 
and innate peace of mind, ſmile in his eyes, at once 2 7 
commanding homage and affection : his name is . 
never mentioned but with bleſſings; and the love oY 
and admiration of a!l degrees of people give him E 
that ſolid grandeur which empty titles, and all the js ut 
pomp of arrogance, would but in vain aſſume. _ 

Wo then would ſay it is not better to deſerve 3 
than to receive? — Who would not chuſe to be a * 
Timolæon rather than a Xeuxis, did they well weigh the 
the difference of characters before tod far entered 
into the guilty labyrinth to be able to retreat ? 

THERE are, indeed, a ſort of people in the 7 
world who are too proud to be obliged, — who 4 
think it their glory to refuſe favours, even though tl 
they ſtand in the greateſt need of them, and, with h 
a cynical ſurlineſs affront, inſtead oſ thanking thofe j 


who make offers of their friendſhip. — This is a 
diſpoſition which has nothing in it commendable ; 
but 
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but as it ariſes only from too much greatneſs of 
mind, or what one may call Honour over- ſtrained, 
ſuch a perſon can never be dangerous to ſociety, 
and how little good ſoever he may be capable of 
doing to himſclt, he will be ſure to do no hurt 
to others. 


Is an age ſo ſelfiſh and gain-loving as this of 
ours, there are but few examples of the kind I 
have mentioned; I ſhall therefore preſent my rea- 
ders with one which happened very lately, and is, 
think, pretty extraordinary. 


LEOLIN, a gentleman deſcended from one 
of the beſt families in ales, and born to a conſi- 
derable eſtate, had, fron: his very early years, been 
attached by the moſt tender paſtion to a young lady 
called Elmira, an heireſs of 16001. a year. — His 
vows had all the ſucceſs he could defire ; and if he 
thought that all the charms of the whole icx were 
united in his Elmira, ſhe could find nothing wor- 
thy of her affection but her Leclin. Their fathers, 
who had been long intimate friends, approved their 
mutual flame; and when Leolin arrived at his 
twentieth year, and Elmira to that of ſixteen, 
they reſolved to join the hands of two perſons, 
whoſe hearts had been united cven before they 
knew either the nature, or the aim of the paſſion 
they were inſpired with. 


ACCORDINGLY the marriage - articles were 
drawn, and great preparations were making to 
ſolemnize the nuptials, when within two or three 
days of that which was intended to compleat it, 
the father of Elmira had the misfortune to fall off 
his horſe and break his leg, which turning to a 
mortification, was obliged to be cut off. — Either 
want of {kill in the ſurgeons, or his own obſtinacy 
in 
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in not ſuffering the amputation to be above the 
knee, proved fatal to him, and he died in twenty. 
four hours after the operation. 


TH1s occaſioned a melancholly delay of our 
lovers happineſs. — The virtuous and diſcreet I.. 
mira could not think of devoting herſelf to the 
Joys and gaiety of a bridal ſtate immediately after 
the loſs of a parent to whom ſhe had been ex- 
tremely dear, and whoſe indulgence ſhe had al- 
ways repaid with the moſt ſincere filial duty and 
affect ion. — Leolin himſelf, who ſhared in all her 
ſorrows, durſt not preſume to preſs it; and hi; 
father was too great an obſerver of decency, a; 
well as too much concerned for the death of his 

ood old friend, to urge the completion of an af- 
air, which though he very much deſired, yet he 
thought might be more agreeable to all the partics 
: concerned, when time had a little worn off the 
preſent poignancy of grief, 
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THe firſt mourning being over, and the white 
garments accompanied with ſomewhat of a more 
chearful aſpect, the paſſionate Leolin began by de- 
grees to remind his charming miſtreſs of her en- 

gement; and ſhe was halt-conſenting to put an 
end to all his languiſhments, when a ſecond, and, 
in its conſequences, more fatal diſappointment than 
the former, came between them and the felicity 
they expected. 
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THe father of Lealin was taken ſuddenly ill: 
— His indiſpoſition terminated in a violent fever, 
which in a very few days took him from the world; 
but even this event, afflicting as it was to the ſon, 
proved a ſlight misfortune to that which immedi- 
ately enſued. — Ihe funeral obſequies were no 
ſooner over, than the houſe of the young gentle- 
man 
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above the MWnan was forcibly entered by officers, who came 


in twenty. 


f an af. 
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to ſcize on all he had, by virtue of a deed of gift 
made, as they ſaid, by his father, ſome years be- 
fore, to his brother's ſon. Leolin, impetuous by 
1iture, oppoſed their paſlage all he could; but 
the number they brought with them by far ex- 
coded th oſe of his ſervants, and they took poſ- 
ſemon: — on which he went to the houſe of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who had been an inti- 
mate acquaintance of his father, complained to 
him of his wrongs, and intreated his advice. 


Nor only this perſon, but the chief gentlemen 
of the county, perſwaded him to have recourſe to 
law,— it ſeeming highly improbable, that any fa- 
ther ſhould give away the inheritance of an only 
ſon, and ſuch a ſon as Leolin, who had never 
done any thing to diſoblige him, and of whom he 
had always ſeemed extremely fond. 


Taz kinſman, however, had his pretences, 
which, for the better underſtanding this myſterious 
affair, I muſt not paſs over in ſilence. — I he mo- 
ther of Leelin, when he was not above four or five 
years old, eloped from her huſband, and took re- 
fuge in France with a gentleman who had former- 
ly courted her, and whom ſhe continued to love, 
to the eternal ruin of all that ought to be dear to 
womankind. 


So manifeſt a proof of her oF; it is Cer- 
tain, made him diſregard the young Leolin for a 
time, as dubious if he were really of his blood ; — 
and witneſſes were produced, who ſwore they had 
heard him ſay, The baſtard ſhould never inherit an 
acre of his land; and when they anſwered, that it 
would nat be in his power to cut him off, he rejoin- 


ed, No matter, there were other courſes to be taken. 
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Tus they depoſed that they underſtood as meant 
by the deed of gift now produced; and that tho 
ſince then he had treated Leolin as his ſon, and 
ſeemed to uſe him well, it was only to avoid an 
farther noiſe being made in the world of his dif- 
honour while he lived, referring to ſhew his reſent- 
ment to the mother on the ſon, till after his deceaſe. 


Id fine, after a long proceſs, the trial came on, 
and the kinfman had ſo well concerted his mea- 
ſures, that, in ſpite of all the probabilities that were 
againſt him, he got the better of Leolin; — the io look 
Judge only, in conſideration of his having been WW... him, 

red a gentleman, and in the expectation of ſo WF... come 
large an eſtate, ordering he ſhould be allowed 200!/. 


circumſ 
per annum out of ſo many thouſands. 


ſection 


: for bot! 
Few there were, however, who did not believe 2 
him greatly wronged; nor could the jury them- nrevail 


ſelves reconcile, to their own reaſon, the verdict 
they were obliged to give on the evidence, who 
ſwore ſo poſitively, and corroborated their depoſi- 
tions with ſo many circumſtances, that, in law, 
there was no poffibility for the court to ac} other- 
wiſe than it did on this occaſion, 


> 
LEOLIN, who, for his many good qualitics, 
had always have highly elremed and beloved in — 
the county where he was born, had many friendly EI 
offers made him, and continual invitations from 


In f 
mank1y 
morol+ 


Gre 


one houſe to another, but he would accept of none, _ 
avoided all converſation with thoſe he was once Aust 
intimate with, and ſhut himſelf up in a little farm- es 


A fr 
it ar 


houſe, ordering the people belonging to it to ſuf-__ > 
fer no perſon whatever to come to him. 


Bur his behaviour with regard to Elmira was 
the moſt aſtogiſhing, and what ind-cd exci:ed me 
to 


% 
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OO 

a va . o give this melancholly detail of his adventures. 
a — During the continuance of the law-ſuit, and 
= 1 chile he had hope of overcoming his adverſary, 
oi — e was ſcarce ever from her; and, in ſpite of the 
is d. tion this cruel invaſion of his birchright had 
refers. volved him in, found always a ſatisfaction in her 


altered and endearing converſation, which more 
un compenſated for all the frowns of fortune. — 
But the moment he was caſt, that he was certain 
his ruin was completed, he ſhunned her even more 
han all the world beſide ; and though her love, 
nd the engagements between them, made her not 
to look upon it as a breach of modeſty to write 
to him, to conjure him in the moſt preſſing terms 
to come to her, and aſſured him the change in his 
circumſtances had wrought no change in her af- 
ſection ; that her eſtate was a ſufficient competency 
for both; and that ſhe was ready to make him a 
preſent of that with herſelf; yet could ſhe not 
prevail on him to ſee her. 


Ix fine, from the moſt affable and obliging of 
mankind, he was now become the moſt ſtern, 
moroſe, and ill-tempered ; according to the poet, 


Great. ſouls grow always haughty in diftreſs, 


Is vain a miſtreſs fo lately loved, admired, al- 
moſt adored, now condeſcended to ſolicit him to 
accept all in her power to give: — all the proofs 
ſhe gave him of her tenderneſs, her conſtancy, her 
diſintereſted paſſion, ſerved but to add new matter 
lor his diſcontent z and, to get rid of her impor- 
tunities, he at laſt ſent one letter in anſwer to the 


A friend of mine, happening to be with her when 
it arrived, aſſured me it contained theſe lines: 


MADAM, 


many obliging ones he had received from her. — 
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MADAM, | 
BELIEFE there is no occaſion for any af: 


ſeverations that no man has ever loved with 
greater ſincerity than I have done, or more paſ- 
ſionately deſired to be united to you for ever, while 
there remained the leaſl hope of being ſo without 
rendering both 7. us the ſubject of ridicule. — In 
fine, I have flill tos much regard for you, to hav 
it ſaid you bought a huſband, and for myſelf 7; 
think of ſubmitting to the laviſh dependance on a 
wife's fortune. — ere the ballance on my ſide, J 
ſhould not aft in this manner; but, as 4 


ings are 

now circumſtanced between us, I beg you will give To; 
neither yourſelf er me any further trouble on this that he 
ſeore : — the moſt prudent flep you can take fer the humos 
Peace of both is to think of me no more, fince I ne- on 
der can be, in the manner I once flattered myſelf * 21 
with being, Jared 
Yours, Ec. — 
LEOLIN mas 
P. 8. I quit the place I am in this very mo- * as 
ment, nor ſhall make any perſon in the world the con- * 

fidante of my retirement ; ſo that no letters can poſ- J 
fibly come to my hands; but have ordered the honeſt * 
man who has been my he/t for ſome time, to pay you ſhe 0 
309 l. which you may remember I borretwed of you r 
while my unhappy law-affair was in agitation, and * . 
the intereſt due upon the lean. — Adieu. for ever ; hy 4 
be aſſured I wiſh you much better than you do your- _=- 
felf. he & 
Pook Elmira read the letter with tears in her ey 
— 1 eyes, and cried out, O what a noble mind is here "» 
1 Ny i perverted — Quite changed from what he was, by 1 ö 
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an ill-judging and injurious world But when ſhe 
came to the ſcript, and the man counted the 
money to her on the table, ſhe grew beyond all 
patience. — Heu meanly muft he think of me ſaid 
the. — Hew little does he know Elmira |! — And 
then again, What ! am I turned uſurer then! 
This little indignation, however, ſoon ſubtiled, 
and gave way to the ſofter diftates of love and 
friendſhip : ſhe aſked the farmer a thouſand que- 
ſions concerning his behaviour; — conjured him 
to deal ſincerely with her, and to inform her whe- 
ther he had really left his houſe or not, and if he 
had, what road he took ? 


To all this he replied with a great deal of truth, 
that he had never ſeen a man ſo changed as to his 
humour, but that he did not think his brain was 
any way diſordered: — that ſome time paſt he ſent 
for a money-ſcrivener, and fold the annuity or- 
dered him for life for 1000. part of which he had 
diſpoſed of in paying all the little debts he had con- 
tracted ſince his misfortune, and had taken the re- 


mainder with him: — that he went on horſeback, 


but could not ſay what road, becauſe he was for- 
bid accompanying him even to the lane's end that 


Ix the preſent emotions of her various paſſions, | 


ſhe would certainly have followed him herſelf, 
could ſhe have known what route to take, and 
either brought him back, or gone with hum ; but 
as this was impoſſible, ſhe diſpatched men and 
horſes every where ſhe could think of, to cach of 
whom ſhe 


not make them both miſerable by a ſoolila punc- 

tilio, which the ſenſe of the injuries he had ſuſtain- 

ed alone had put into his head. 
Yoo. L G 


gave little billets, beſerching him by all 


he ever did or could love, to return to her, and 
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THE ſervants knowing their miſtreſs's attach- 
ment, and beſides having a very great reſpect for 
Leolin, who had been always extremely aftable and 


liberal to them, ſpared no pains to execute their 
commiſſion. 


Bur all their endeavours were fruitleſs; Leolix, 
doubtleſs, ſuſpecting what would be the conſe- 
quence of his letter, and obſtinate in his reſolution, 
to ſuffer any thing rather than be under the leaſt 
obligation even to the woman he loved, paſſed 
through ſuch bye-ways as cluded all their ſearch, 


He came up to London, where, having furniſhed 
himſclf with all things neceſſary for a compaign, 
he went a volunteer into the army, — The little 
regard he had for lite, joined to his natural impe- 
tuolity, hurried him into the thickeſt dangers, and 


he fell among many other gallant men at the battle 
of Dettingen. 


AN old officer, who had been an acquaintance 
of his father's, ſaw and knew him on his firſt 
coming. into the camp ; and, having heard the 
{tory of his misfortunes, offered him all the ſervices 
in his power; but Leolin rejected every thing that 
might afford him any advantage, and continued de- 
termined to the laſt to be obliged to none but himſelf. 


IT was this gentleman, who, on the account 
of his great age and many wounds, returning to 
England after the campaign was over, brought the 
account of him, who elſe perhaps might till this 


moment have been vainly ſought by the diſconſo- 
late Elmira. 


So anxious, ſo unhappy had ſhe been from the 
time of his departure, that to hear he was no more 


could 
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could ſcarce add to it. — The news, however, 
encouraged ſeveral gentlemen to make their <./- 
drefſes to her, which, while he was living, in any 
circumſtances, they knew would have been in vain; 
but they found his death of no ſervice to their 
ſuit : — his memory was ſtill a rival, which all 
their efforts were too weak to ſurmount ; — to 
that ſhe aſſures them ſhe is wedded, and to that 
will to her laſt breath continue conſtant. 


WHAT now can we ſay of this Leolin, but that 
he was an honeſt, brave, and worthy man ! Can 
we help admiring him, at the ſame time that we 
condemn him !—And had not that unhappy ob- 
ſtinacy, to which he fell a martyr, wounded at the 
{ame time the breaſt of the generous, the ſweet El- 
mira, ſhould we not have greatly compaſſionated 
a foible, which, if we examine to the bottom, we 
fall find had its riſe from a virtue in exceſs ! 


THE love of freedom and independency, it 
ſcems, was his darling propenſity; and though he 
had nothing in reality to fear from the excellence 
of Elmira's nature, yet to know himſelf obliged, 
and that there was even a poſſibility tor her fome 
time or other to think he was ſo, had ſomewhat in 
it which the-greatacſs of his ſpirit could not ſubmit 
to bear, I am apt to believe, that had ſhe been 
reduced in the manner he was, and he been poſ- 
ſeſſed of as many millions as he was born to thou- 
lands, he would, with the utmoſt plcaſure, nave 


tirown them at her feet, and found his greateſt te- 


licity in her acceptance. 


SUCH a man muſt certainly have made a very 


great gure in the ſenate, had he ever arrived at be- 
'n:a nmberof it; and for the goud of my coun- 
ry, I lincerely wiſh there were five hundred o the 
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ſame way of thinking. —What in private life waz 


his greateſt misfortune, would in a public one haye 
rendered him of the higheſt ſervice to the preſent 
age, and endearcd his name to late poſterity, — 


No careſſes, — no penſions, — no ribbands, — ng 
preferments, would have had any influence over a 
perſon of his principles : — reſolute to ſupport the 
native freedom of an Engliſhman, he would have 
uttered his mind without reſerve ; and the more 
he had been offered by a court-paraſite for his 
filence, the more warmly had he ſpoke in the cauſe 
of liberty. —Perhaps, indeed, he might have been 
too bold, and, for his particular mortification, have 
occaſioned the Habeas Corpus act to be ſuſpended; 
but what of that! it might have hurt ſome indi- 
viduals, but muſt have been of general ſervice, and 
have opened the eyes of thoſe, who, more through 


— and luxury, than corruption, were made 
ind. 


So far I blame him, in refuſing a fine woman 
whom he loved, and who had an eſtate which would 
have put it in his power to be of uſe to his coun- 
try, which, heaven knows, and he could not have 
been ignorant of, ſtands in need of ſuch ſupports ; 
but as he was very young, and the conſideration 
of theſe things had not time to make the impreſ- 
ſion it ought, I cannot but pity him, and lament 
the loſs which the public have in a friend ſo qua- 
lifed to ſerve the common intereſt. 


ALL the young and gay of both ſexes, who are 
advocates for the tender paſſion, I know, cannot 
tind in their hearts to forgive him: — as to the 
conſiderations I have mentioned, they will have 
indeed but very little weight with tem. — The 
griefs of Elmira will be accounted of infinite more 
conſequence, and he will be looked upon as a man 
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of a ſavage and barbarous ſoul, who, to gratify 
his pride, could forſake a lady that fo truly loved, 
and had made him ſuch condeſcenſions. I grant 
that there was ſomething cruel in the es of his 
behaviour to her, yet I cannot help vindicating 
the cauſe ;z and I think I cannot do it more effec- 
tually, than by ſetting a character of a quite oppo- 
ſite nature in the ſame point of light with him. — 
[bite is beſt illuſtrated by being near to Black ; 
:nd the rough diamond, which at preſent appears 
of fo little value, will riſe in a more juſt eſtima- 
tion when placed near a common pebble. 


CLEOPHIL is what the world calls a fine 
gentleman; he is tall, well made, has a gay and 
ſwely air, a good fancy in dreſs, dances to per- 
ſection, tells a thouſand agreeable ſtories, and is 
very entertaining in converſation, 


BELL17Z.?, the only daugliter of a late very 
eminent tradeſman in the city, was the object of 
his lame ; for though he was the moſt gallant 


| man imaginable among all the ladies he came in 


company with, yet to this alone he made his ad- 
drefles, —It is certain, indeed, that nobody could 
condemn the choice he made of her; for beſides 
the large fortune it was ed would be given 
ner by her father, ſhe had 2000 l. left by her grand- 
mother, which was entirely at her own diſpoſal. — 
Her wealth, however, was the leaſt motive to that 
envy with which many young gentlemen ſaw the 
favourable reception Cleophil was treated with by 
ner. The moſt detracting of her own ſex can- 
not but allow her to have beauty, wit, virtue, good- 
nature, and all the accompliſhments that can at- 
tract both love and reſpet ; and as for thoſe of 
the other, there are few that ſee, without feeling 
for her ſomewhat more than bare admiration. 
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Never was a more paſſionate lover, to all ap- render 
pearance, than Cleophil ; he ſeemed jealous even of und th 
the hours allowed for repoſe, becauſe they de- might 
prived him of her preſence ; and would ſumetimes 
encroach on them by bringing muſicians under 
her window, to ſerenade her with ſongs, either of 
his own compoſing, or which he pretended were ſo. 


SHE was extremely young, ignorant of the ar- 
tifices and inconſtancy of mankind, and as the per- 
ſon of this admirer was agreeable to her, readily 
believed all he ſaid, and returned his profeflions 
with the moſt tender and ſincere ones on her part: 
— nothing ſecmed wanting to complete their mu- 
tual felicity but her father's conſent, whom ſhe 
was too dutiful to diſobey, and could not yet ob- 
tain, 


THe old gentleman had an idea of Cleephil very 
different from what his daughter had entertained : 
— he looked on him as a man who had too much 
regard for intereſt to be ſo much in love as he pre- 
tended : — he had a re judgment, and 
eaſily diſcovered a great fund -lufficicacy ; 
and that wy ang and hypocriſy were hid beneath 
the ſpecious ſhew of honour, generolity, and tcn- 
derneſs. But as he found the young Belliza gave 
him the preference to all who had made offers of 
the nature he did, he would not ſuddenly thwart 
her inclinations, but only ſeemed to delay what 
indecd he was very unwilling ſhould come to pals. 
— He imagined, that by repeated prolongations of 
giving any definitive anfwer, either the patience 
of the lover would be tired, or his daughter find 
ſomething in him which might give her cauſe to 
alter her preſent favourable opinion: — he wiſely 
conſidered, that all youth is headſtrong, and that 
whatever bent it takes, oppoſition only ſerves to 


render 
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render it more obſtinate and blind to conviction; 
and though the temper of Bell:za, in other things, 
might render her an exception to this general rule, 
vet he knew not how far ſhe might be tranſported 
by her paſſion to act in a different manner from 
what any other motive could have excited her to 
do. He therefore thought, by neither ſeeming to 
contradict or approve her deſires, to give her an 
opportunity of diſcovering, herſelf, what would 
not perhaps have gained the leaſt credit with her 
from any other perſon. 


THz indifferent opinion he had of Cleaphil, and 
his knowledge of human nature, which can ſel- 
dom carry on a courſe of deceit for any long time, 
without elapſing into ſomething that betrays itſelt, 
ade him not doubt but this would happen; as 
indeed it did, but by a way little foreſeen, or even 


very apprehended by him. 

ned ; ; 

much He had at that time two ſhips of his own at ſea 
e pre. very richly laden, the return of which he Was 
and daily expectiig, when the melancholly news ar- 
uacy ; rived that the e was wrecked, and the other 


taken by the Spaniargs : — ſeveral others alſo, in 
which he had conſiderable ſhares, met with the 


gave lame fate, ſo that his credit, as well as his ſpirits, 
rs of was very much ſunk : — bills came thick upon 
wart him, and he ſoon became unable to diſcharge 
vhat them; a ſhock, which in the whole courſe of his 
— dealing he had never known before ! Belliza, in 


this exigence, intreatæd him to accept of her 2000!, 
but he refuſed it, telling her he knew not but his 
| Other ventures abroad might be as unſucceſsful as 


12 the laſt had been, and if ſo, the ſum ſhe was miſ- 
— treſs of would be incapable of doing him any real 


ſervice, and it would add to his misfertune to 
| G 4 think 
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think, that for. a ſhort reſpite for himſelf, he had 
involved her in ruin with him. 


Tuts did not ſatisfy the dutiful and tenderly 
affe ctionate Belirza ; continued to preſs him 
with the utmoſt ardency not to reject her ſuit, 
till he at laſt aſſured her that the demands on him 
were ſo large and numerous, that leſs than 4000. 
would not preſerve his credit till the time in which 
he might reaſonably l ope to hear from Hamburgh, 
Turky, and ſome other places where he trafficked, 
— She then propoſed to break the matter to Cl:c- 
#hil, who ſhe knew had a conſiderable ſum in the 
bank, and doubted not but he would be glad of 
ſuch an opportunity to ſhew the love and ref 
he had for their family. | 


THe father coolly anſwered, that ſhe might do 
as ſhe thought proper, and that if the young gen- 
tleman obliged him in this point, he ſhould take 
all the care he could not to let him be a loſer. 


Ir was not that he imagined his daughter would 
have any ſucceſs in this negotiation he per- 
mitted her to attempt it, but becauſe he was wil- 


ling ſhe ſhould put a friendſhip, ſhe had ſo much 
confidence in, to the teſt, | 


HAvinG obtained his permiſſion, ſhe ſent im- 
mediately for her lover, and in a few words related 
to him the preſent occaſion there was for her ta- 
ther to be ſupplied with ſo much ready caſh, and 
then added, that as ſhe was in poſleſſion of no 
more than half the ſum required, ſhe did not doubt 
but he would lay down the other part. 


As ſhe had no anxiety in making this requeſt, 


becauſe afſured in her own mind of its being grant- 
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ed, ſhe never thought of examining his counte- 
nance while ſhe was ſpeaking ; which if ſhe bad, 
it would have been eaſy for her to perceive the 
change that was in it. —All the rapture with which 
he flew to receive her commands was now no more, 
and in its place was ſubſtituted an air of diſtance 
mixed with ſurprize. When ſhe had done ſpeak- 
ing, he told her, he was extremely forry for her 
father's misfortunes, but doubted not, as he was a 
man very much beloved among the perſons he 
dealt with, they would have patience with him till 
he could hear from abroad, and would adviſe him 
rather to make trial of their good-nature, than 
put himſelf to any ſtraits for the money to pay 
them immediately, 


How, Cleophil / cried ſhe, quite thunderſtruck 
to hear him ſpeak in this manner, do you call it 
{traits to make uſe for a ſhort time ot what his 
own daughter, and a perſon who has pretended he 
wiſhes nothing more than to be his ſon, have it in 
their power to furniſh him with ! — Sure he Las a 
right to demand all we can do to ferve hin: ! 


No doubt he has, madam, anſwered he, ſtill 
more reſerved, and 1 ſhould rejoice in any oppor- 
tunity to oblige him, but I am under an unfortu- 
nate engagement never to lend money on any 
account whatever: my father at his death exacicd 
an oath from me, which there is no poſſibility of 
my diſpenſing with, nor do I believe you will de- 
hire it of me. 


No, Clzopbil, reſumed ſhe, almoſt burſting with 
inward rage and grief, you never ſhall be perjured 
at my requeſt :—too much already you are ſo in 
the falſe vows you have made of diſintereſted and 
mviolable love, 
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accordingly, 


As he found now there was no probability of 
her being miſtreſs of that fortune, which as it proved 
was the chief motive of his addreſſes, he was not 
at all concerned that his excuſes had no greater 
offect upon her; and though when ſhe told him ſhe 
was aſhamed to remember that ſhe ever had any 


eonhdence in him, or regard for him, he 


that when ſhe ceaſed to think well of him, he 
ſhould be the moſt miſerable of mankind; yet his 
eyes, and the accent of his voice ſo little correſ- 


ponded with his words, that what he ſaid 
rather meant in wony than reality. 


Ix fine, they entirely broke off: — ſhe obliged 
him to take back all the preſents he had made her, 


and the letters ſhe had received from him, 


fired he would return thoſe ſhe had ſent to him as 
ſoon as poſſible. — At parting, to preſerve the fine 


Book 3, 

He made ſome faint efforts to convince her of 
the ſincerity of his paſſion ; bpt ſhe eaſily ſaw they 
were but words of courſe, and ſuch as no man 
could well avoid ſpeaking to a woman he had ever 
pretended to love, and therefore replied to them 


"By 
* 
* 


replied, 


ſeemed 


and de- 


gentleman, as he thought, he affected an infinity of 
grief, which, as ſhe eaſily faw through, ſhe but the 
more deſpiſed him for, and for his ſake almoſt the 


whole ſex. 
Now will I appeal 


to thoſe who have been the 


leaſt willing to excuſe the behaviour of my Melſb 
hero, if the character of Leolin is not amiable when 
compared with that of 'Cleaphil. —Belliza indeed 
was leſs unhappy than Elmira, becuuſe the mean- 
neſs of foul which ſhe diſcovered in her lover, gave 
an immediate cure to the inclination ſhe had for 


his perſon ; whereas the true greatneſs of 


Leolin's 
way 
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way of thinking preſerved a laſting tenderneſs in 
his miftrefs, which made her partake in all his ſuf- 
ferings, and even continue devoted to his memory 
when himſelf was no more. But to return. 


WHEXN the father of Belliza thought his affairs 
moſt deſperate, and there ſeemed not the leaſt pro- 
bability of his being able to retrieve himſelf, hea- 
ven, by an unexpected way, fent him relief. —A 
brother of his, who had lived a tong time in the 
Eaft-Indies, and by his honeſt induſtry and fruga- 
lity acquired a large fortune, died without iſſue, 
and left him the ſole heir of all his wealth —The 
news arrived juſt as a ftatute of bankruptcy was 
about to be taken out againſt him, which, accord= 
ing to the cuſtom of the world, made a great 
change. He might now command what ſums he 
pleaſed ; nobody was in haſte to have their bills 
diſcharged ;—all, like Timer's friends in the play, 
endeavoured to gloſs over the errors of their former 
treatment of him, and nothing was omitted to re- 


gain that good-will from him they had but too 
juſtly deſerved to loſe for ever. 


CLEOPHTL, above all, curſed his ill ftars : 
hat would he not now have done to reinſtate 
himſelf in Belliza's favour ! Belliza now a greater 
fortune than ever, was more than ever adored b 
him.— He wrote,—he prevailed on ſeveral who 
viſited her to ſpeak in his behalf ; —he pretended 
to fall fick on her account ;—ordered it to be gi- 
ven out that he had many times ſince their quarrels 
attempted to deſtroy himſelf ; — tried every ſtra- 
tagem, — employed every artifice, — but all alike 
in vain : — the contempt ſhe had for bim increa- 
ſed by the means he took to leſſen it, and by much 
exceeded all the inclination ſhe ever had for him 
while ſhe believed he merited it: — ſhe bleffed tie 
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misfortunes which had ſhewn him to her in his 
proper colours, and made a firm reſolution never 
more to ſuffer herſelf to give credit to the profeſ- 
ſions of any man, till her father ſhould have made 
a ſufficient ſcrutiny into his character and temper, 
to be able to judge of his ſincerity. 


SHE found the happy effects of the prudent re- 
ſerve with which ſhe now behaved to all mankind, 
de Was in a ſhort time addreſſed by a young 
gentleman much ſuperior in birth, fortune, and 
good ſenſe to Cleophil, and had as great a ſhare of 
real affection for her as that unworthy lover had 
pretended. — Her father approved highly of him 
for a ſon, and ſhe could not refuſe her heart to ſo 
accompliſhed a perſon, after being told by him, 
whoſe judgment ſhe was determined to rely upon, 
that ſhe could not err in doing ſo. 


THEY have been married ſomewhat more than 
a year, in which time hc has made her mother of a 
tine ſon, who is the only rival either of them has 
in the tenderneſs of the other, — The old gentle- 
man has received all the effects he expected from 
abroad: they all live together in the moſt per- 
fect harmony; and the ſhort anxiety of mind they 
had endured on the ſcore of his loſſes, ſerves only 
to give their preſent happineſs a higher reliſh. 


THz ſtory of this gn” 4 and many other ſuch 
like inſtances which daily happen in the world, 
methinks, ſhould make whatever misfortunes we 
may labour under for the preſent fit more eaſy on 
us, in the hope that while the play of life continues, 
we have yet a chance tor better ſcenes. 


I nave ſomewhere read of an ancient philo- 
ſopher, who, whenever any very ill accident — 4 
un, 
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him, made invitations to his friends, entertained 
them in the moſt chearful manner, and appeared 
extremely happy in his mind : — but, on the con- 
trary, on the arrival of any thing for which other 
people expect congratulations, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his chamber, faſted, wept, and in his whole de- 

rtment had all the tokens of a perſon under ſome 
inconſolable affliction. On being aſked the reaſon 
of a behaviour ſo contradictory to that of all man- 
kind beſides, he replied, Theſe who wonder to fee 
me merry in adverſity, and ſad in a more proſperous 
condition, do not conſider what f:rtune is, or do not 
rightly underſtand the nature 1 that fickle deity.— 
Is ſhe net ever fleeting, —ever changing, and gene- 
rally from one extreme to the other *— Hny then, 
when any good befalls me, can I avoid being under 
the moſt terrible apprebenſions that an adequate evil 
will immediately enſue ? — And when any miſchief 
has happened to me, have not I reaſon to rejoice in 
the oy 6 7 that the ſame proportian of happineſs 


is at / 


Tu humour of this philoſopher was very ex- 
traordinary indeed, and one may juſtly ſay, he 
{trained the point beyond what it will well — ; 
yet upon the whole there is ſomewhat of reaſon in 
it, according to Mr. Dryden, 


Good unexpected, evil unforeſeen, 


Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene. 


Bur not to have recourſe to caprice or fiction 
to enable us to ſupport calamitics which heaven 
ſometimes inflias on us, we ought to conſider, 
that by well bearing them, we have the better 
claim to hope an alternative in our favour. A de- 
ſponding temper is, of all others, the leaſt plealing 
both to God and man; it ſhews à diffidence 2 
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One, and to the other a want of that complaiſance 
which is due from us to ſoctety. 


Can any thing, if we confider rightly, be more 
rude than to diſturb the chearfulneſs of whatever 
converſation we come mto, with a melancholly 
detail of our private misfortunes ! — They are our 
own, and ours alone, and a man ought no more 
to with to infect others with his griets, than with 
his diſeaſes. 


Tos E who imagine they find eaſe in complain- 
ing, are of a very mean and ſelfiſh difpoſition. — 
A great ſpirit is almoſt as much aſhamed of pity 
as of contempt; and a generous one will never en- 


dure to excite that ſorrow from which pity natu- 
rally flows. 


Ix DEE D, where proximity of blood, or the more 
binding ties of friendſhip, afford a reaſonable ex- 
pectation of relief in any exigence of fortune, it ws 
would be a fooliſh pride to with-hold the know- 
lodge of it, and what they might juſtly ſuſpe& was ws 
owing to a want of that confidence which is the 0 
only cement of a true affection, and alfo betrays 
fomewhat of a deſpondency, which it is much bet- 
ter to try every thi on every thing, -and 
even cheat ourſelves into a belief of impoullivilitics, 
rather than give way to. 


Fox EIGNERS will have it, that there is ſome- 
what in our climate which renders this unhappy 
propenuty more natural to us than to any other 
nation; and I believe the ſrequent changes in the 
weather, and a certain heavineſs in the air at ſome 
ſeaſons oi the year, may indeed contribute great! 
toit; but Ifcar there may allo be other cauſes al- 
ſigned, which it lies ſolcly in ourſelves to —__— 


* 
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and which, if we do not ſpeedily do, the reflections 
made upon us abroad will carry a ſeverer ſting than 
we are yet aware of, 


Ov climate, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame it ever was: 
— our hemiſphere is no more clouded with va- 
pours:—our winds no more variable than ſome ages 
paſt, Vet I challenge any of the foreign ones to 
produce half the number of ſad ex"mples of de- 
ſpondency that theſe latter ones have done. 


Lr us not therefore lay the whole blame of 
thoſe unhappy actions, we daily hear of, on ele- 
mentary cauſes, nor depreciate a climate which has, 
and I hope again may be productive of the brighteſt 
genius's, and braveſt ſpirits that ever any coun- 
try had to boaſt of.— It is not the ill aſpect of the 
Vers, nor the unkindly influence of the men, has 


wrought this effect on us, but our falling off from 


the virtues of our anceſtors :— the change is in 
ourſelves ; — and while all ſeem eager to unde, or 
be undone, it is not to be wondered at, that the hor- 
rors of conſcious guilt on the one hand, and the 
contempt and miſeries of poverty on the other, 
ſhould hurry many of us to deeds of deſperation. 


THe fatal Source of all the calamities we la- 
bour under, is an indulgence of thoſe deſtructive 
paſſions, which in their beginning aught be eaſily 
rooted out; but once ſuffered to get head, not all 
our reſolution will have power to ſubdue. — Ava- 
rice, ambition, luxury, and pride, are the very ty- 
rants of the mind: they act without council, are 
above all reſtraint, ard having once depoſed rea- 
fon from her throne, render her even ſubſervient 
to their baſeſt aims, 


How then can thoſe who have the care of youth 
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anſwer to themſelves the neglect of ſo material a 
int, as not inculcating early into them an ab- 
1 of theſe deſtructive vices ! This is a duty 
which principally belongs to parents ; but when 
ether, no leſs indiſpenfible, avocations deny them 
leiſure for diſcharging it, — ſickneſs, or old age, 
renders them unable, or indolence unwilling, to 
do it; the leaſt they can do is to chuſe perſons 
properly qualified for this mighty truſt, ' 


Few people of condition, indeed, but take care 
that thoſe they ſet over their children ſhall be ſuch 
as are capable of inſtructing them in all the modiſh 
accompliſhments of life ; but however neceſlary 
that may be towards procuring them a character of 
£ood breeding, it ought not to come in competition 
with that of good reputation. Governors and go- 
vernefles, therefore, ſhould not ſo much be choſe 
for their {kill in languages,-—for fencing, —dan- 
cing,—playing on muſic, or having a perfect know- 
ledge of the beau- monde, as for their ſobriety, 
morality, and good conduct. — Their example 
ought to be ſuch as ſhould enforce their precepts, 
and by ſhewing the beauty of a regular life in them- 
ſelves, make their pupils fall in love with it, and 
endeavour an imitation, 


It were almoſt as well, if not entirely ſo, to 
*leave a young gentleman to his own management, 
as to put him under the care of one, who, to en- 
dear himſelf to him, ſhall flatter his vices, becauſe 
it is giving him a ſanction, as it were, for all the 
irregularities he may take it in his head to commit. 
— Too many inſtances of this may be found among 
thoſe who are at an infinite expence in travelling 
for improvement, yet bring home little beſides thy 
worſt part of the nations where they have been. 
WouLD 
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WouLD people of faſhion but give themſelves 
time to reflect how great an aſcendant the very 
name of governor has over their children, they 
would certainly be more cautious on whom th 
conferred it. Methinks the ſtory of the young ric 
Mercator, yet recent in every one's memory, 
ſhould be a warning not only to the friends, but 
even to every gentleman himſelf who is going to 
travel, to be well acquainted with the character 
and principles of him who is to attend him in the 
above-mentioned quality. 


Hz was the only ſon of a wealthy foreign mer- 
chant, who loſing both his parents while he was 
yet an infant, was left to the guardianſhip of two 
perſons, of whoſe integrity his father had many 
proofs. Nor had the young Mercator any reaſon 
— of their abuſing the truſt repoſed in 

em. 


Tnzy uſed him with the ſame tenderneſs they 
could have done had he been their own fon: — 
they -put him to the beſt ſchools ; —they ſaw that 
the maſters did their duty by him; and when he 
had finiſhed all that a home education could be- 
ſtow, they thought fit to ſend him, for his greater 
improvement, to make the tour of Europe. 


Tux only care they now had upon their hands, 
was to find a perſon whoſe abilities for a governor 
were well atteſted. — It is certain they ſpared no 
pains for that purpoſe, and were at laſt recom- 
mended to one who had all the appearance of a ſober 
gentleman, —had travelled before in that capacity, 
and was well acquainted both with the languages 
and cuſtoms of thoſe places which they intended 
their young charge ſhould ſee. Ig 
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IT gave chem a very great ſatisfaction to ima. 
gine they had found cne who fo well anſwered 
thcir delires ; ; but Mercator much more, to be 
under the direction of « perſon who, he was well 
convinced, would not be fever: on his pleaſures, 
This young geatleman wes of 411 amorous conſti- 
Tut! on, and contiacicd an intimacy with a woman, 
who tho” far froza being bendfo e in her perſon, 
and of a character the moſt 11! mwus that could 
be, he was nevertheleſs fond of to a very great 
degree. He had happened to be {iz company with 
the perſon who was after wards ne choice of for 
his governor, at the lodgings of tais proſtitute, 
and ſome others of we fame profeſi.un ; and when 
he ſaw him wit a his guaicians, tho” he had now 
aſſumed a very different air, well remembered he 
was the ſaine with whom he had paſſed more than 
one night in rioting and debauchery, 


In fine, they ſoon came to a perfect underſtand- 
ing of each Other; and when the time arrived 
far their departure, the complaiſant governor was 


> yg tn n 
* 


PARIS was the firſt place at which they ftay- 
ed any time; and our young traveller was fo taken 
up with the gatetics he found there, that he was in 
no haſte to quit it, which his governor perceiving, 
thought fit to humour him in; and accordingly 
they took a fine hotcl, lived in the moſt volup- 
tuous manner, and Marian, for fo I ſhall call the 
partner of the looſer pleaſures of the unhappy 
Mercator, ſhared with them in all the wild frolics 
they were continually inventing far the paſſing 

away thoſe hours, which the careful guardians 
at home flattered themſelves were employed in 2 
fay different way, 


AFTER 
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AFTER having waſted near a year in this man- 
ner, Mercator was ſuddenly taken ſick ; whether 
the diſeaſe he laboured under was brought on him 
by his exceſſes, or by any other more ſecret cauſe, 
[ will not take upen me to determine, nor do I 
hear of any one that, can be more poſitive ; but 
this is certain, that his diſorder lay greatly in his 
head, and he was often very delirious. 


IT is to be ſuppoſed, that in one of theſe fits it 
was that the governor wrought on him to ſend for 
a prieſt and a notary- public at the ſame time; the 
one maried him to Marian, and the other drew 
up a teſtament, in which he bequeathed that wo- 
man, by the name and title of his wife, the ſum 
of bo, ooo. and 40,0007. which was the whole re- 
mainder of his fortune, to his dear friend and go- 
vernor, as a recompence for the great care he had 


taken both of his and body. 


rrived THESE were the words of the will, which being 
r was ſigned, ſealed, and in all points duly executed, in 
de joy the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, the teſtator, as 
| having ao more to do with life, or thoſe he was 
among having no more for him to do, expired, as 
I have been told, in the moſt intolerable agonies. 


MARIAN, in thoſe altered circumſtances, 
ſoon after returned to England with him who ſhared 
in poor Mercator's fortune, and whom ſhe married 
the moment the decency ſhe now affected in her 
new grandeur would permit. 


THE guardians, and other friends of the de- 
ceaſed gentleman, made all imaginable enquiry 
into this buſineſs, but could receive only dark hints, 
and ſuch conjectures as were not ſufficient to Come 
mence a proceſs upon ; but with what vexation 


they 
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they ſee this wicked pair roll in their coach-and. 
ſix, and triumph in their guilt, any one may 
imagine, 


IT will not be expected I ſhould comment on 
this action, becauſe I have already ſaid the truth 
of the particulars is yet hid in darkneſs : what 
time may produce I know not, but at preſent every 
one is at liberty to judge as they think moſt agree- 
able to the nature of the thing. All I propoſe by 
relating it, is to remind thoſe who have any young 
8 to ſend abroad, that they cannot be too 
C 


rutinous into the principles of the perſons en- 
truſted with the direction of them. 


End of the THD Book. 
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35 O W glorious a privilege has man above 

H all other ſublunary beings ! who, tho' 

4 indigent, unpitied, forſaken by the world, 

and even chained in a dungeon, can, by 

the aid of divine contemplation, enjoy all the charms 
of pomp, reſpect and liberty ! — tranſport himſelf 


in idea to whatever place he wiſhes, and graſp in 
theory imagined empires 


UNACCOUNTABLE is it, therefore, that ſo 
many people find an irkſomeneſs in being alone, 
thoꝰ for never ſo ſmall a ſpace of time ! — Guilt 
indeed creates perturbations, which may well make 
retirement horrible, and drive the ſelf-tormented 
wretch into any company, to avoid the agonies of 
remorſe; but I ſpeak not of thoſe who are afraid 
to 
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to reflect, but of thoſe who ſeem to me not to 
have the power to do it. 


THERE are ſeveral of my acquaintance of both 
ſcxes, who lead lives perfectly inoffenſive, and 
when in company appear to have a fund of viva- 
city, capable of enlivening all the converſation 
they come into; yet, if you happen to meet them 
after half an hour's ſolitude, are for ſome minutes 
the moſt heavy lumpiſh creatures upon earth, — 
Aſk them if they are indiſpoſed ? they will draw] 
out — No, they are well enough. —It any misfor- 
tune has befallen them? ſtill they anſwer — Ne, 
in the ſame ſtupid tone as before, and look like 
things inanimate, till ſomething is ſaid or done to 
reinſpire them. — One would imagine they were 
but half awoke from a deep ſleep, and indeed their 
minds, during this lethargy, may be ſaid to have 
been in a more inactive ſlate than even that of 
lcep, for they have not ſo much as dreamed; but 
I think they may juſty enough be compared to 
clock-work, which has power to do nothing of 
itſelf till wound up by another. 


WHATEVER opinion the world may have of 
the wit of perſons of this caſt, I cannot help think- 
ing there is a vacuum in the mind ; — that they 
have no ideas of their own ;+and only thro' cuſ- 
tom, and a genteel education, are enabled to talk 
agrecably on thoſe of other people. — A real fine 
genius can never want matter to entertain itſelf ; 
and tho” on the top of a mountain without ſociety, 
and without books, or any exterior means of em- 
ployment, will always find that within which will 
keep it from being idle: — memory and recollectian 
will bring the tranſactions of pa times to view; 
— obſcruation and diſcernment point out the preſent 
with their cauſes ; — and fancy, tempered with 

judgment, 
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Judgment, anticipate the ſuture. — This power of 
contemplation and reflection it is that chiefly dic. 
tingũiſhes the human from the brute creation, and 
proves that we have ſouls which are in reality 
ſparks of that Divine, Omniſcient, Omnipreſent 
Being, whence we all boaſt to be derived. 


THe pleafures, which an agreeable ſociety be- 
ftows, are indeed the moſt elegant we can taſte; 
but even that company we like beſt would grow 
inſipid and tireſome, were we to be for ever in it; 
and to a perfon who knows how to think juſtly, it 
would certainly be as great a mortification never 
to be alone, as to be always ſo. 


CoNnveRsATION, in effect, but furniſhes mat- 
ter for contemplation ; — it exhilerates the mind, 
and fits it for reflection afterwards. — Every new 


thing we hear in company raiſes in us new ideas in ſullen, 
the cloſet or on the pillow; and as there are few ee 
people but one may gather ſomething from, either a 
to divert or improve, a good underſtanding will, Wwe po 
like the induſtrious bee, ſuck out the various ſweets, 2 0 4 
and digeſt them in retirement. But thoſe who are os & 
perpetually hurrying from one com to another, "A 
and 3 — to bs is but when | 2 
weary nature ſummons them to repoſe, will be =Y 
little amended, tho? the maxims of a Seneca were — 
to be delivered to them in all the enchanting elo- os * 
quence of a Tulhy. perna 
Burr not to be more improved, is not the worſt _ 
miſchief that attends an immoderate averſion to ou 
ſolitude. — People of this humour, rather than be oP 
alone, fly into all company indiſcriminately, and = 
ſometimes fall into.ſuch as they have reaſon to re- i 8. 
pent their whole lives of having ever ſeen; for yy 


tho” they may not potfibly reap any advantage from 
the 
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wer of the good, their reputations muſt certainly, and 
fly dic. N perhaps their morals and fortunes too, will ſuffer 
n, and Nvery much from the bad; and where we do not 
reality ¶ 2ive ourfelves leiſure to chuſe, it is rarely we bap- 
preſent Mpcn on the former, as they are infinitely the 
imaller number, and alſo leſs eaſy of acceſs to thoſe 
whoſe characters they are unacquainted with, 


Many young perſons of both ſexes owe their 
ruin to this one unfortunate propenſity of loving 
to be always in company; and it is the more dan- 
gerous, as no body takes any pains to conquer it in 
themſelves, but on the contrary are apt to miſtake 
t for a laudable inclination, and look on thoſe who 
preach up the happineſs of a more retired life, as 
phlegmatic and vaporifh. — I doubt not but I ſhall 
paſs for ſuch in the opinion of many of my readers, 
who are too volatile to conſider that it is not a 
ſullen, cynical, total avoiding of ſociety that I re- 
commend, but a proper love of ſolitude at ſome 
ines, to enable us to reliſh with more pleaſure, as 
well as to be eſſentially the better for converſation 
at others, and alſo to ſelect fuch for our compa- 
nions-as may be likely to anfwer both theſe ends. 


Nox is it only where there is a difference of 
ſex that I think youth ought to be upon its guard; 
the dangers in that caſe are too univerſally allowed 
to ſtand in need of any remonſtrances, and yet 
perhaps are not greater than others which both 
may happen to fall into among thoſe of their own. 
— Are not almoſt alt the extravagances, parents 
with ſo much grief behold their children guilty of, 
owing to ill choſen company ? — Great is the pri- 
lege of example, and ſome are ſo weak as to think 
they muſt do as they ſee others do. — The fear of 
being laughed at has made many a young gentle- 
man run into vices to which his inclination ww - 
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firſt averſe ; but, alas! by habitude become more 
pleaſing to him : he has in his turn played the 
tempter's part, and made it his glory to ſeduce 
others as himſelf had been ſeduced. — is this love 
of company, more than the diverſions mentioned 
in the bills, that makes our ladies run galloping in 
troops every evening to maſquerades, balls, and 
aſſemblies in winter, and in the ſummer to auxball, 
Ranelagh, Cuper's Gardens, Mary le bon, Sadler”; 
Hells, both old and new, Goodman's-Fields, and 
twenty other ſuch like places, which in this age 
of luxury ſerve as decoys to draw the thoughtleſs 
and unwary together, and, as it were, prepare the 
os | for other more vicious exceſſes : for there are, 

of condition too, not a few (as I am informed 
by the Gnomes who preſide over midnight revels) 
that, going with no other intention than to partake 
what ſeems an innocent recreation, are prevailed 
upon by the loye of company, either to remain 
in theſe houſes, or adjourn to ſome other place of 
entertainment, till the ſweet barbinger of day, 
Aurora, awakes, and bluſhes to behold the order 
of nature thus perverted ; nor then perhaps would 
ſeparate, did not wearied limbs, heavy languid eyes, 
and dirty linnen, remind them of repairing to Cos 
reſpective habitations, where having lain awhile, 
they riſe, dreſs, and go again in — of new com- 
pany, and new amuſements. 


HEAVEN forbid, and I am far from fuggeſting 
that to run ſuch lengths as theſe ſhould be com- 
mon to all who hate retirement and reflection: 
fortune is ſometimes kinder than our endeavours 
merit, and by not throwing any temptations in our 
way, renders our careleſsneſs of no worſe conſe- 
qucuce than being deprived of thoſe ſolid pleaſures 
which flow from a conſciouſneſs of having behaved 
according to the dictates of honour and . 
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BuT ſuppoſe we make ſome allowances to a few 
of the very young and gay, eſpecially the beautiful, 
and high born, who, by a miſtaken fondneſs in 
the parents, from the moment they were capable 
of underſtanding what was ſaid to them, heard no- 
thing but flattery, and are made to believe they 
came into the world for no other purpoſe than to 
be adored and indulged, what can we ſay for thoſe 
who had a different education, and are of riper 
rears ? — How little excuſe is there for a gadding 
matron, or for a woman who ought to have the 
care of a houſe and family at heart! — How odd 
a figure does the mother of five or fix children 
make at one of theſe nocturnal rambles ; and how 
ridiculous is it for a perſon in any trade or avoca- 
tion to be, or affect to be, above tae thought of all 
economy, and make one in every party ot pleaſure 
that — {ode itſelf? Yet ſuch as theſe are no pro- 
digies. — All kinds of regulation and management 
require ſome ſmall reflection and receſs from com- 
pany, and theſe are two things ſo terrible to ſome 
people, that they will rather ſuffer every thing to 
be ruined, than endure the fatigue of thought. - 


A Young widow of my acquaintance, rich, 
beautiful, and gay, had ſcarce ſullied the black - 
neſs of her weeds, beſore ſhe ventured to take fur 
2 ſecond huſband a man, who, had ſhe once con- 
ſidered on what ſhe was about to do, ſhe would 
have found had no one quality that could promiſe 


her any felicity with him, He had not been mar- 


red a month before he loaded her with the moſt 
groſs abuſe, turned her innocent babes out of doors, 
and affronted all her friends who came to reaſon 
with him on the injuſtice and cruelty of his beha- 


our. — The unadviſed ſtep ſhe had taken, in- 
detd, but little merited compaſſion for the event; 


»ut the ſweetneſs of diſpoſition with which ſhe hd 
Vor. I, H al Ways 
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always treated all who knew her, rendered it im. 
poſtible not to have a fellow-fceling of the calami. 
ties ſhe laboured under. A particular friend of 
her's, however, took one day the liberty of aſking 
how ſhe could throw away herſelf on a perſon ſo 
every way undeſerving of her? To which the, 
made this ſhort, but ſincere reply, — Ah faid ſhe, 
it is @ ſad thing to live alouwe. To this the other 
might have returned, that ſhe could not be ſaid to 
be alone, who had a mother to adviſe, and three 
ſweet children to divert her moſt melancholly 
hours ; but this would have been only adding to 
her affliction, and her condition, being now ir- 
remedible, required conſolation. 


PERHAPS the reading this ſhort detai! of the 
misfortune her inadvertency had brought upon 
her, may give her ſome palpitations which I ſhould 
be ſorry to occaſion ; but as ſhe is a much-lamen- 
ted inſtance of the danger to which any one may 
be ſubjected through want of a due reflection, I 
could not forbear mentioning it as a warning, to 
others. 


WHEN this immoderate deſire of company re- 
mains in perſons of an advanced age, though it 
threatens leſs miſchief, is more ridiculous than in 
the younger ſort. I know a lady, who, by her own 
confeſſion, is no leſs than fixty-five, yet in all that 
long length of time has treaſured up nothing in her 
mind wherewith ſhe can entertain herſelf two mi- 
nutes. — She has been a widow for ſeveral years, 
has a jointure ſufficient to ſupport a handſome equi- 
page, is without children, or any othcr incum- 
brance, and might live as much reſpected by the 
world as ſhe is really contemned, could ſhe prevail 
on herſelf to reflect what ſort of behaviour N 
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be moſt becoming in a woman of her age and cir- 
cumſtances. 


BuT inſtead of living in a regular decent man- 
ner, ſhe roams from place to place, hires lodgings at 
three or four different houſes at the ſame time, lies 
one night at St. James's, another at Covent-Gar- 
den, a third perhaps at /e/tmin/ter, and a fourth in 
the City: — nor does ſhe look on this as a ſuffici- 
ent variety : — ſhe has at this moment apartments 
at Richmond, — Hammerſmith, — Kenſington, and 
Chelſea, each of which ſhe viſits two or three times 
at leaſt every month ; ſo that her time is paſſed in 
a continual whirl from one home to another, if any 
can be juſtly called ſo : but it ſeems as if ſhe had 
an averſion to the very name ; for the rooms ſhe 
pays for, ſhe dwells in the leaſt, ſeldom eats in any 
of them, and forces herſelf as it were into thoſe of 
other people, where ſhe ſends in a ſtock of provi- 
ſion ſufficient for the whole family, in order to 
purchaſe for herſelf a welcome. But as people of 
any figure in the world would not accept of ſuch 
favours, and thoſe of good ſenſe not endure to be 
deprived of the — — of thinking their own 
thoughts, and entertaining their own friends, it can 
be only the extremely neceſſitous, or thoſe who 
have as little in their heads as herſelf, that will ſub- 
mit to have their lodgings and time taken up in 
tais manner. 


Poor woman! How does ſhe laviſh away a 
handſome income |! — How forfeit all preten ons 
t» good underſtanding and good breeding, merely 
for the ſake of being permitted to talk as much as 
lic pleaſes without contradiction, and being never 
alone but when aſleep ! — I have been told by thoſe 
who are to be depended upon, that the moment the. 
is out of bed, ſhe runs with her ſtays and petticoats 
H 2 uito 
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into the next neighbour's chamber, not being able 
to live without company even till ſhe is dreſſed. 


THERE are people ſo uncharitable, as to be. 
lieve ſome latent crime hangs heavy on the minds 
of all thoſe who take ſo much pains to avoid being 
alone; but I am far from being of that number: 
it is my opinion, that neither this old rattle I have 
mentioned, nor many others who act in the ſame 
manner, ever did a real hurt to any one. Thoſe 
who are incapable of thinking, are certainly inca- 
pable of any premeditated miſchief ; and, as I have Ta 
already ſaid, ſeem to me a ſet of inſenſibles, who 


aſs fi 

never act of themſelves, but are acted upon by Pe. is 
others. a real 
| when. 

BEFORE one paſles ſo crucl a cenſure, one { 


ſhould certainly examine, I mean not the lives and 1 : 
characters, for they may deceive us, but at what 
point of time this averſion to ſolitude commenced: 
A if from childhood, and ſo continued even to the 
extremeſt old age, it can proceed only from a felt v 
weakneſs in the mind, and is deſerving our com- 


pathon ; but if from taking that ſatisfaction in 80 
contemplation and retirement, which every rea- ¶ det 
ſonable ſoul finds in it, one ſees a perſon has turned of p. 
to the reverſe, — ſtart, even while in company, drin 
at the bare mention of quitting it, and flies ſoli- cio 
tude as an houſe on fire, one may very well ſuſ- falſe 
pect ſome ſecret crime has wrought ſo great 2 who 
tranſition, and that any converſation, tho' the moſt 
infipid and — ſeems preferable to that U 
which the guilty breaſt can furniſh to itſelf. 2 lit 
I Am well aware that there is another motive, 1 
belides either a want of power to think, or a con- leb 
ſciouſneſs of having done what renders thought a mo 


pain, that induces many people to avoid being 
| | alone 
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alone as much as poſſible ; and that is, when the 
mind is, oppreſſed with any very ſevere affliction. 
— To be able to reflect on our misfortunes, goes 
a great way towards bearing them with that forti- 
tude which is becoming the dignity of human 
nature; but all have not courage to do it, and 
thoſe who have, would fink beneath the weight 
of grief, were they to indulge the memory of what 


O 


occalioned it. 


Tris I am ſenſible is the caſe of many why 
paſs for perſons of good underſtanding, and the ex- 
cuſe is allowed by the generality of the world as 
2 reaſonable one ; but yet I muſt beg their pardon 
when ſay, that whatſoever ſhare of fine ſenſe they 
ay ſhew in other things, they betray a very great 


188 deficiency in this. — The relaxation which noiſe 
" WH and burry may afford, is but ſhort-lived, and are 

Pa the ſo far from removing that burthen which the ſpi- 
nit labours under, that they afterwards make it 


from 2 : 

com- felt with double weight. 

en L Some are ſo madly ſtupid, as to attempt to loſe 
4 4 the thoughts of one evil, by running into others 


"Panys drinking, and ſome other exceſſes, equally perni- 
og both to fortune and conſtitution ; but how 

e a relief this gives, I need only appeal to thoſe 
* who have made the trial. 


» moſt 
[ Wourp ſuch people be prevailed upon to make 
2 little reflection before it is too late, they would 
3 certainly have recourſe to more ſolid conſolations: 
3 — Would not the works of ſome of our moſt ce- 
ght a lebrated poets divert a melancholly hour much 
deing mare than all the rhodgmontades of a vague idle 
3 converſation! Would not the precepts of philo- 


lophy, of which ſo many excellent treatiſes 3 
n 


of perhaps worſe conſequence, — I mean that ot. 
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been wrote, give them more true courage than al 
the bottle can inſpire ! — And above all, would 
not the duties of an entire ſubmiſſion and reſigna- 
tion to the Almighty Diſpoſer of all things, ſo often 
and ſo ſtrenuouſiy recommended, be infinitely more 
efficacious to quiet all perturbations of the mind, 
than any vain amuſements of what kind ſoever 


IT is not that I would perſwade any one to a 
continual poreing over books ; too much reading, 
though ot the beſt authors, is apt to dull the ſpi- 
rits, and deſtroy that attention which alone can 
render this employment profitable. — A few good 
maxims, well digeſted by reflection, dwell upon Wl gut w 
the memory, and are not only 2 remedy for pre- ..1.0 } 
ſent ills, but alſo a kind of antidote ink any fu- ¶ wem i 
ture oncs that fate may have in ſtore. | conte 


Bur it may be ſaid, that this advice can only 
be complied with by perſons of condition; and as 
for the meaner part, it cannot be imagined that 
they have either time or capacities to enable them 
to ſquare themſclves by ſuch rules: this indeed 
mult be allowed; but then it muſt alſo be allow- 
ed, that they can the leaſt afford to waſte what 
time they have in ſuch fruitleſs attempts as they ge- 
nerally make uſe of for forgetting their cares; and 
as to their capacities, we are to ſuppoſe that every 
one underſtands the trade or buſineſs to which he 
has been bred, and in my opinion, nothing is more 

lain than that an ;ndultrious application to that be 1 
would be his beft relief for =_ vexation he is in- 


volved in, as well as the ſureſt means of avoiding 
falling into others. go! 
ty, 

Upon the whole, it denotes a meannefs of ſoul, Vic 
not to be P N even in the loweſt rank of peo- w. 
ple, much leſs in thoſe of a more refined education, in 
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when, to ſhun the: rememberance of perhaps a tri- 
fling affliction, they ruſh into irregularities, each 
of which their reaſon might inform them would 
be productive of greater 1 than any they yet had 
to lament; and is = far from affording any relief, 
that it ſerves only to gives new additions to their 
former diſquiets, according to the poet, juſtly de- 
ſcribing this fever of the mind, 


2. they toſs, and turn about their feverifh 
When all their eaſe mufl come by lying ſtill. 


But what can be more amazing, than that perſons, 

who have no one thing on earth to incommode 
them, ſhould not be able to take any plcaſure in 
contemplating on the tranquility of their fitu: ation 
— Vet ſo it is: there are thoſe in the world, and 
in the great world too, who being poſſeſſed of 
every thing they can wiſh, and frequently much 
more than either they delerve or could ever ex- 
pect, ſeem altogether inſenſible of the benefits they 
receive from heaven, or any obligations they may 
have to man. — This, methinks, is an indolence 
of nature which can never be too much guarded 
againſt; becauſe whoever is guilty of it becomes 
ungrateful and unjuſt without knowing he is fo, 
and incurs the cenſure of all who are acquainted 
with him for omiflions which himſelf is whol 
Ignorant of, and if he were not ſo, would "Fry 
be very far from meriting. 


Taz beautiful and noble widow, wht is fo 
good never to fail making one in our little ſocis- 
ty, was inclined to impute this thoughtleſs beha- 
Viour in many people to the negligence of thoſe, 
who, having 
inſpire them with proper notions of the neceſſity 


the care of their education, did not 
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among the gentry, is agreeable without being 4 


for as ſhe never gives herſelf the trouble to think 
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there is for every body to enter ſometimes into 
themſelves: but we were all againſt her in thi 
point, and ſhe was eaſily convinced, that though 
this was certainly a duty incumbent on all who had 
the government of youth, yet without ſome ſhare 
of a natural bent that way, no leſſons would be 
effectual; and that where the ſpirits were too vo- 
Jatile, any confinement, though for never fo ſhon 
a ſpace of time, would rather mope than rende: 
them profitably ſerious. 


Bur after all that has, or can be ſaid, the worl! 
is more inclinable to excuſe this defect than am 
other I know of : — a perſon who loves to be al 
ways in company, and accept of any fort rather 
than be alone, is accounted a -natured harm- 
leſs creature; and though it is impoſſible they can 
be magnified for any extraordinary virtues or qua- 
lifications, what they loſe in reſpect is for the moſt 
part made up with /ove. — They have rarely any 
enemies, and the reaſon is plain, they are gene- 
rally merry, never contradict whatever is ſa d or 
done, nor refuſe any thing that is aſked of them. 
— Pecple of a middling underſtanding like thcir 
converſation ; — the moſt weak are in no awe oi 
them ; and the wiſeſt will ſometimes ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diverted by them: — in fine, every 
body is eaſy with them, and how eaſy they are to 
themſclves in all events there are innumerable in- 


BELINDA is deſcended of a good family 


beauty, and has ſomewhat of a ſparkle in he con- 
veiſaticn, which with mow people paſſes for wit; 


what ſhe is abe ut to ſay, but ſpeaks all that comes 
into her head, ſome very ſmart things frequenty 
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juſt to ſay there had been one. "$j 


them regret the loſs of ſo illuſtrious an admirer; 2 
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fall from her, which, being reported afterwards in 
other r r ſerve, in this undiſtinguiſhing * 
27%, to eſtabliſh her character. — She came very 23 F 
early into the great world, and her youth and a Tp 
new face were ſufficient to make her 6 taken no- 0 
tice of by Rinaldo, as his quality was to make her 4:0} 
pleaſed and vain of his AAreſſes; but that great . 
perſon looks upon it as derogatory to his dignity 

to attach himſelf to any particular miſtreſs, ſo that 108 
the amour between them continued no longer than wo 


— <> 


R 


»- io te £1 Irs 


SomME women would Fave been inconſolable to 
ind themſelves no ſooner gained than abandoned; 2 
their pride, if not their /ove, would have made 4 


but Belinda was juft the ſame laughing, rallying, . 
romping creature as before; ſhe ſeemed no more "$5.24 
affected by this change, than ſhe had been at the 
reproofs given to her by her friends on the firſt ru- 
m-ur of her intimacy with Rinalds; and Lavallic, 
2 man of no leſs gallantry and inconſtancy, ſuc- 
ceeded to her affection, if that kind of liking, 
which ſerves ve to amuſe an idle hour, is Wor- 
thy to be called ſo 
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EQUALLY gay, inconſiderate, and regardleſs of 
the cenſure of the world, this intrigue was managed 
with ſo little circumſpection, that it ſoon reached 
the ears of Manella, the wife of Lavallie, a lady 
infinitely fond of her huſband, and fo tenacious ot 
the rights of love, that even a tender glance to any 
other woman ſeemed the moſt unpardonable 1 00 
to her. — But though ſhe had been enough accul- 
tomed to vexations of that kind, to have inured a 
perſon leſs vehement in her paſſions to have born? 
them with more patience, and the little advantage 
ſhe gained over him, by publiſhing all the diſcove- 
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ries ſhe made of his amours, might have made he 
ſee that it would have been greater prudence in 
her to be filent ; yet the greatneſs of her ſpirit 
would not ſuffer her to fit tamely down under the 
leaſt indignity offered to her love or beauty.—She 
reproached him on the ſcore of Belinda, with a bit- 
terneſs, which perhaps to ud. 4 he perſiſted in 
his intrigue with that lady much longer than his 
inclination, without having been thus provoked, 
would have prompted him to; and the rage ſhe 
was in ſerved (being reported to Belinda) to make 
that thoughtleſs creature triumph in the power of 
her own charms, and, inſtead of giving her the leaſt 
{hare of ſhame or remorſe, afforded Ber matter of 
merriment and ridicule. 


- 


MANELLA finding all ſhe could ſay to her 
guſband was far from working the effect ſhe de- 
ſired, was reſolved to fly to any extremities to break 
off the intercourſe between him and this hated 
rival: — ſhe knew very well that Rinaldo had once 
a liking to en lady, and though he ſeemed 
at preſcnt entirely diveſted of his former inclina- 
tions, yet ſhe imagined it might pique him to be 
told that one he had honoured with his addr 
ſhould condeſcend to receive thoſe of a perſon fo 
much his inferior; and therefore flattered herſelf 
that he would not fail to lay his commands on La- 
vallie to deſiſt his viſits to => eſpecially when he 
oy ſo prone a pretence for it asthe complaints 
CI Aa We. 1 | 


SHE therefore threw berſelf at his feet, informed 
him of every thing ſhe had heard, and with a 
ſhower of tears beſeeched him to exert the autho- 
rity he had over her perfidious huſband, to obli 
him to return to his firſt vows, and not. —— 
break the heart of a woman who had merited him 

more 
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more for love than intereft, and had never ſwerved, 
even in thought, from the duties of her place. 


THE noble Rinaldo eaſily faw into the thing, 
but would not feem to do ſo ; and would fain have 
perſwaded Marella there was no foundation for her 
ſuſpicions, but ſhe was not to be ſo eaſily put off. 
— She renewed her intreatics ; ſhe repeated the 
reaſons which convinced her of the injuſtice done 
her, and became ſo importunate, that he at laſt 
promiſed to ſpeak to Lavallie to be at leaſt more 
circumſpect in his behaviour. 


WHETHER this great perſon thought any far- 
ther on it is uncertain, but chance and the inad- 
vertency of the parties concerned gave the jealous 
Manella, a ſufficient opportunity to vent all her 
enraged ſoul was full of on the perſons who bad 


vronged her. 


SHE happened one day to go to a milliner's, 
where ſhe was accuſtomed to buy ſome trifles be- 
longing to her dreſs, and finding the miſtreſs of 
the houſe not in the ſhop, ran directly up ſtairs, 
where was kept a kind of lace-chamber.—Though 
the had been often there, and was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the room, by accident ſhe puſhed 
open the door of another, which being but juſt 
thrown too, without being locked, eaſily gave her 
admittance, and afforded a proſpect ſhe little ex- 

fed, — her huſband and Belinda in a fituation, 

ch as might have aſſured her of their guilt had 
the not been ſo before. 


ASTONISHMENT at finding them in that place 
for ſome moments kept her ſilent, as ſhame and 
vexation to be thus caught did them; but the mil- 
liner, who hearing ſhe was come up ſtairs, and 
H 6 tearing 
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fearirg the conſequence, came running into the aw þ 
room, and was beginning to make ſome auk ward Rinaldo 
excuſes, ſuch as crying to Lavallie and Belinda, N was co 
— Good heaven, how came you here — And you, ¶ heard t 

madam ! to Manella. — Bleſs me ! ſure yeu have and wh 
all miſtaken the apartment ! nobedy ever comes int; ¶ his ſwe 
this room but for — But for private purpoſes, infa- ¶ uuth, 
maus woman ! cried Manella, in a voice quite hoarſe 


with paſſion, which roſe with ſo much vehemence HE 

in her throat, as to render what ſhe ſaid ſcarce Wt wrenc? 
intelligible ; then flew at her, at Belinda, and her WM ſtructic 
huſb ind, railing, ſhrieking, ſcratching, and throw- at a 10! 


ing promiſcuouſly the patch, powder-boxes, and WW howe® 
every thing that ſtood upcn the toilette; — till and 1 


Lavallie, recovered from the confuſion which the aways 
ſurprize of her firſt entrance had thrown him in, Mane 
ran to her, held her hands, and told her if ſhe did millir 
not behave with more moderation, he would oblige a mo 
her to it by worſe uſage. — Sh 
faint! 
TH1s menace only ſerved to give freſh addition in Ol 
to her fury, and that increaſing her ſtrength ſhe after 
broke from him, and flying to the window, where valli 
ſhe perceived he had laid his ſword, inſtantly drew acqu 
it, and made at Belinda with ſuch precipitation, [001 
that it was as much as Lavallie could do to fave 
his miſtreſs from feeling a fa · al effect of her de- N 
ſper ation. and 
| che 
By ſuperior force, however, he diſarmed this he 
enraged amazon, thcugh not without cutting his ha 
own hands in the ſtruggle. — All this time there kr 
was ſuch a mingled ſound of curſes, ſhrieks, cries th 
of murder, and ſtamping on the floor, as muſt be Ne 
very alarming to thoſe who heard it. 6 


As this milliner got infinitely more by her pri- 
vate cuſtomers than by her publick, and kept a houſe 
3 _ chiefly 
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imo the Wchiefly for the meeting of perſons of condition, 
auk ward Rinaldo, who at that time had a new flame, and 
was come to gratify it with the beloved ſubject, 
heard this diſturbance from an' adjacent chamber ; 
and wholly unable to gueſs the occaſion, ran with 
his ſword in his hand to inform himſelf of the 
truth, where the noiſe directed. 


He came into the room juſt as Lavallie had 
wrenched from his wife*s hand that weapon of de- 
ſtruction, and ſeeing who was there, was no longer 
at a loſs to know what had happened: his preſence, 
however, obliged every one to more moderation, 
and Belinda took this opportunity of running 
away, which before ſhe could not bo, the furious 
Manella being between her and the door. The 
milliner now began to account for this accident in 
oblige a more plauſible manner than ſhe had done before. 

—dhe ſaid, that Belinda being taken with a ſudden 
25 faintneſs, ſhe had deſired to lye down on her bed 
lition fl in order to recover herſelf, and that ſhe being 
1 the afterwards buſy with cuſtomers, had not ſeen La- 


here vallie enter, but imagined that being but little 
Irew acquainted with the houſe, he had gone into that 
— room by miſtake. a 
ave 


de- LAVALLIE took the hint ſhe had given, 
and proteſted, that being directed up to the lace- 
chamber, he had opened this door as being the firſt 


this he came to, and ſeeing a lady lie an the bed, he 
his had the curioſity to approach, in order to ſee if he 
TC knew her, and to rally her for truſting herſelf in 
ies that poſture in an unlocked chamber. At I dreu 
be near, continued he, I found it was Belinda, and 

alſo by ſame groans that ſhe was i dip ſed : — good 
; manners, as well as good-nature, obitged me to en- 
4 guire how ſbe did, and as I was ſtooping | towards 
e 


the bed, that ſhe might hear what 1 had to ſay with: 


the 
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the more eaſe, Manella came into the room with | 
rage little becoming her character,” and loaded that 
innocent lady and myſelf with the moſt opprobion 
reflections malice could invent. 


ALL the time he was ſpeaking, Marella ſhook 
her head, and bit her lips till they even bled with 
inward vexation ; but the preſence of Rinaldo for- 
bidding her to continue her reproaches in the ſame 
manner ſhe had done before his entrance, ſhe only 
faid, that heaven, who knew how greatly ſhe was 
* would, one time or other, revenge her 
cauſe. 


THE milliner, who knew Rinalde had reaſon 
to be of her fide, began now in her turn to-reſent 
the aſperſion Manella endeavoured to caſt upon 
ber houſe, and faid in plain terms, that no repu- 
tation could be ſafe from the idle whims of a jez- 
lous wife. Lavallie affected to beg her pardon 
for the injuſtice his wife was guilty of to her, and 
curſed himſelf for the unhappy miſtake which had 
eccaſioned all this confuſion. | 


RINAL DO was highly diverted at this ſcene 
in his own mind, but would not add to WManella's 
pffliction, by letting her ſee how little he regarded 
it ; ſhe had, however, too much penetration not Jo 
to perceive, that neither complaints nor reſentment 


would be of much ſervice to her in that place, and — 
being almoſt ready to burſt with ſpite and rage, te 
went out of the room, giving a lock at Lavallie and * 
the woman of the houſe, which teſtifted how ill oy 
ſhe was ſatisficd with the ſhallow excuſes they had 2 
made, and was indeed fo diſtracted in her thoughts, d 
that ſhe had almoſt paſſed the door before ſhe re- 


covered pr ence enough of mind to pay to Ri- 
naldo the reſpect his dignity demanded. © ed 
ER 
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HER abſence put an end to all the conſtraint 


they had been in; Lavallie was obliged to endure 
2 good deal of raillery on the occalion from Ri- 
zaldo, and. afterward to double the preſent he 


always made to the milliner, on account of the 
confuſion his wife had cauſed in her houſe. 


WHETHER this adventure put an end to the 
amour he had with Belinda is uncertain ; but if 
it continued, it was with ſo much caution, that 
the interviews between them were never after- 
wards diſcovered. 


MANELL A finding ſhe could no other way 
be revenged, took care to render this affair as pub- 
lick as poſſible; ſo that Belinda met with the moſt 
ſevere reprooſs from all her friends for her ill con- 
duct : yet ſo inſenſible was this unthinking lady 
cither of ſhame, or the prejudice it might be to 
her intereſt, to forſeit the love and eſteem af her 
family, that though ſhe heard their admonitions 
with her ſenſual ears, thoſe of her mind ſeemed 
wholly deaf; nor could all that was ſaid to her 
make the leaſt alteration in her department, or 
prevai on her to give herſelf one moment's re- 


Tarvs with the ſame unmoved, unſhaken in- 
dolence ſhe had ever bebaved, did ſhe go on, laugh- 
ing, finging, dancing, coquetting among the gay 
world for near two years, in which time no ma- 
terial incident happened to her : the truth is, 
indeed, whatever was reported of her, fo little 
concerned her, that her careleſsneſs blunted the 
9 7 of ſcandal, and had the ſame effect as not to 
deſerve it would have had: people grew weary of 
talking of what every one knew, and was made no 
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ſecret of by the perſon whoſe intereſt it chief 
was to have kept it fo. 8 


Ix a long courſe of unregarded follies might ſhe 
have continued, till age and wrinkles had enforce 
that ſolitude her own prudence was too weak to 
make choice of, had not count Loyter profeſled x 
paſſion of a different nature for her than any befor: 
him had pretended. 


So greatly did he ſeem enamoured with her, that 
he never was two hours abſent from her; and his 
quality and attachment obliged all who were looked 
upon as her former admirers to keep a greater di- 
ſtance. — Her kindred and friends were tranſp-rted 
to hear with what reſpect and tenderneſs the ad- 
dreſſes he made to her were accompanied; but 
their rejoycing was very much abated, when, on 
examining her on this account, they could not find 
that he had ever once mentioned marriage to her; 
and though he fwore ten thouſand oaths that he 
was utterly unable to live without poſſe ſſing her, 
he had not made one that it was his intention to 

ſſeſs ber by thoſe ways which alone could do 

nour to their family. — As there ſeemed ſome 
reaſon, however, to believe the regard he had for 
her was infinitely more ſincere than any who be- 
fore had called themſelves her lovers, they adviſes, 
nay conjured her to omit nothing in her power for 
improving it, and converting the deſigns he had 
upon her into honourable ones, if they were not 
fo already: all this ſhe promiſed them to do, but 
thought no more of what they had faid than the 
time they were ſpeaking, and being herſelf quite 
eaſy in the matter, made her lover ſo too, by leav- 
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who wiſhed to ſee her retrieve, by a happy mar- 
age, the errors of her paſt life; but one more ſan- 
gume than the reſt for her intereſt, reſolved to do 
that for her which he found there was no poſſibility 
of prevailing on her to do for herſelf, and took an 
weak to opportunity of diſcourſing with the count on this 
ofeſſed : N attair. He at firſt would have evaded all talk of 
Y before Nit, and made ſeveral efforts to give a turn to the 
converſation ; but finding himſelt toocloſcly preſſed, 
he at laſt replied, that as Belinda and himſelf were 
the chief perſons concerned, and were perfectly ſa- 
:!5shed with each other's intentions, he thought all 
interfering between them wholly unneceſſary. 


THESE words were A little reſented by the 
friends of Belinda, and gave rife to ſome expreſſions 
on both ſides, which if either of them demanded 
not that ſatĩsfaction for of the other, which is uſual 
in ſuch caſes between tlemen, there wanted 
but a very little of it. — From this time, however, 
their former intimacy was broke off: — Belinda's 
kinſman reproached her for that levity which had 
like to have proved fatal to him; and count Loyter, 
to ſhew how little he regarded the diſpleaſure of 
any of her family, prevailed on that thoughtleſs la- 
dy to-come and live publickly at his houſe. 


ALL the world now looked upon her as his mi- 
ſtreſs ; and indeed how could it be otherwiſe ! — 
She had an apartment ſo near his own, that they 
could with eaſe paſs to each other without being 
known to do ſo by any of the family ; — ſhe wenr 
abroad with him to all public places; — ſhe had the 
entire command of all his ſervants ; — the did the 
honours of his table whatever company was there; 
yet was there not the leaſt mention of any mar- 
riaze between them :— but in ſpite of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it is poſſible they might be inndcent. 

AFTER 
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ing lived together in this manner 


fit (which never continues long on 
to ſubſide, 


ew equipage 
invitations lent to 


diſcove 
count Loyter on this Occaſion :;— to hav 
he would not be led to give any definitive 

anſwer as to his deſien, 


. ; E it 
it would be very difficult to 2 * 
at 
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is many, Wat ſhe bas ever wronged him in fact; but it is 
long Ne duty of every married woman to behave ſo as 
al at ona Not even to be ſuſpected. — This Belinda has ſenſe 


nough to know, but not enough to remember 
pared, dat ihe knows. 


ADONTUS, no leſs amorous and inconſtant 
than his brother Rinaldo, and much more endued 
with thoſe perfections which charm womankind, 
has found in the new counteſs Loyter graces, 
which, till after ſhe was another's, had not been 
diſcovered by hum. — The admiration he expreſſes 
to have for her, and the pleaſure his converſation 
aftords, are of too much conſequence to her hap- 
pincſs not to be indulged. — She forgets the obli- 
gation ſhe has to her lord, and wholly taken up 
with this new and illuſtrious lover, ſcarce ever 
at home, but when he vouchſafes to viſit there. 
It is certain, that in the parties of pleaſure ſhe 
makes with him, her huſband frequently is one; 
yet does not his being ſeen with them | Gael ack 
take off the cenſure which their being together 
without him at others too juſtly incurs. 


As yet the count is under no uneaſineſs on the 
ſcore ; — he looks on the fine things ſaid in his 
preſence by Adznius to his wife, as proceeding only 
from an exceſs of complaiſance ; and imputes the 
ſatisfaction ſhe takes in hearing them, meerly to 
the little vanity of her ſex ; — the rambles they 
take together, to the levity of both their humours 3 
and, inſtead of being angry, often laughs at the re- 
Cital. 


Nor ſo the young, the beautiful, the tender 
Amadea ſupports the being deprived of the ſociety 
of her adorned Adonius ; — ſhe pines in ſecret, 
without daring to complain, and now too late re- 
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ets her eaſy faith, which flattered her with the 
dope es of ſecuring to herſelf ſo mutable a heart. 


" Rumour will have it, that not two mocy 
ſince, deaf to all conſiderations but thoſe of grati. 
fying their mutual paſſion, he ran the riſque 
ruining himſelf for ever with thoſe on whom he 
depends, and who had betrothed him to another; . 
and ſhe, of being ſhamefully repudiated by that au. E 
thority whence there is no appeal; they both ven- wild, ur 
turing every thing that might enſue, to be united ſhe too 
to each other by a clandeſtine and unlicenſed mer. W*? me 
riage. If fo, how greata change! — the ſacred lay her 
ceremony has no power to bind Aonius ; — he that of 
thinks himſclf under no obligations to continue 


conſtant to a wife ſo much beneath him; — and As 
where ſhall the apply ſor juſtice againſt a huſband, were 
whom to acknowledge as ſuch, would only incur which 
the diſpleaſure of thoſe ſhe would oblige ! ws 
u 
Wr fad affeQs do giving way to any paffi prop! 
though of the moſt tc 1. kind, Srodice, ect: who! 
ally in our ſex ! If Amadea thinks ſhe has fatisfied 1 
ber virtue, in granting nothing to her lover till the m_ 
ſanction of marriage has converted inclination into a 
duty; what will ſuch a marriage avail, when ſhe ab; 
durſt not avow it f — When the very prieſt that = 
joined their hands, ſhall be obliged to diſown bis all i 
ever having performed that ceremony between = 
them; and When 4d5r:ivs, whoſe perſeverance in bee 
love, and patience in enduring all that could be in- " 
flicted on him, could alone obtain forgiveneſs ; and = 


a ſanction for ratifying what fe had done, ſhall be 
ſo far frem taking any ſuch meaſures, that he ſhall 
teſtify a joy in having it made void! — What woe, 
what miſery, what deſpair, would then be the lot 
of ſo every way an abandoned wife! 

| ALREADY 
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Book ALREADY has ſhea taſte of what ſhe may juſtly 
r with the yprehend will infallibly arrive in his preſent at- 
eart, xchment to Belinda; — already does ſhe feel the 
| ruel ſtings of jealouſy and diſappointment, and re- 
o mocy Nects with agonies not to be expreſſed, on the ap- 
> of grat. Nproaching itls, which following the dictates of a 
riſque ꝗ lind heedleſs inclination, and rhaps ſome mix- 
vhom he iure of ill-judged ambition, mult involve her in. 
another 4 | 
that au- Ir is certain, ſhe is far from being that vain, 
oth ven. MW wild, unthinking creature that Belinda is; yet had 
e unites MI he thought juſtly, ſhe would never have conſented 


ed mar. ¶ to marry a perſon, where the character of wife muſt 

e acre hy ber under greater inconveniences, than even 

3 — he chat of miftrefs. 

ontinue ; | 

— and As the principal deſign of theſe ſpeculations is, 

band therefore, to correct thoſe errors in the mind, 

incur ¶ which are moſt imperceptible, and for that reaſon 
the moſt dangerous, ſuch examples are not ſet down 
but with a view of ſhewing how the want of a 

aſfon, proper way of thinking in our youth involves our 

ſpeci- whole future lives in misfortunes, which frequently 


isfied no reflect ion can afterwards retrieve. The ana- 
ll the tomiſts, indeed, will tell you, that where there is 
into a defect in the texture of the brain, this incapacity 


1 ſhe of reflection is mechanical, and conſequently irre- 
that medible; but by this way of r they * 
alſo pretend, (as it is certain many do) that 

vices are conſtitutional, which I never can be 
brought to allow, becauſe ſuch an opinion would 


e in | 
in- de imputing an error to the Author of our for- 
and mation, wholly deſtroying the doctrine of free- 


will, and, in fine, levelling human nature with the 


by the ſtructure of our parts we may have a more 


DEC 
ot _ leſs propenſity to good or evil, and ot 
the ſoul has greater power of exerting ing itſelf, in 
5 ; : $1 D017 £1 37% at 


brutal, which acts meerly by inſtinct. I grant that 
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what we call reaſon, through the organs of ſon. intme 
people, than it has in others; yet this is ina grealfſ...:ion 

meaſure to be helped, if thoſe who have the car... the 1 
of us when young, begin the work, and we our. onditio 
ſelves carry it on afterward with that vigour and...4ed 
application which it requires. erious 


SOCRATES the philoſopher was an inſtance W..cat re 
of this truth, who being addicted to all manner of N Riſpoſiti 
intemperance, gained the victory by his reaſon and 
reſolution over each inordinate paſſion, and wa 
the pattern of virtue and abſtemiouſneſs. 


To know ourſelves, is agreed by all to be the 
moſt uſeful learning; the firſt leſſons, therefore, 
given us ought to be upon that fubject. — The 

ents or governors of children can never anſwer 
to themſelves a neglect in this point. — Youth 
ſhould be tried and lifted, and when the favourite 
en is found out, it will be eaſy either to 
eradicate or improve it, according as it tends to 
vice or virtue, 


Ius confeſs, that where there is a kind of 
heavy ſtupidity, or what they call zoo much mer- 
2 in the diſpoſition, the one requires a great 
deal of art to enſiven, and the other no leſs to fix; 
and as they are direct contraries, ſo contrary me- 
thods ſhould be made uſe of. — But this is a duty R 
which ought not to be diſpenſed with on account 2s 
of its difficulty, nor is perhaps ſo hard a matter as a lit 


it ſeems, if we conſuler, that to give ſpirit and can 
vivacity to the dull, nothing but chearful objects cor 
ſhould be preſented ; and to the too wild and giddy, toc 
thoſe of the molt ſerious and affecting nature. nc 


WHERE.an exceſs of gaicty and the love of 
pleaſure is predominant, the mind ſhould be curly 
0 
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Boox ; g ' * . 
s of f cafoned with the knowledge of the many diſap- 

one intments, diſaſters, and calamities, which are the 


A ere ortion of the greateſt part of mankind. — Pity 
r the woes of others, and the certainty that no 
ondition or degree can affure itſelf with being de- 
nded from the frowns. of fate, will give a more 
zrious turn to our ideas, and ſerve very much to 
bate that impetuoſity which ariſes from a too 
great redundancy of fire or air in perſons of that 
iſpoſition. en | : 


Few are ſo happy as to be compoſed of equal 
elements, therefore, what is deficient in the confti- 
tution ought to be ſupplied by — — The 


ok zarthy ſtupid, and the watry ph tic, are to be 
rad ＋ „ned by exerciſe, muſic, dancing, and all fprightly 
. be ¶⸗muſements; as the feery choleric, and the arry 
* giddy, are to be tempered with their contraries. 
ber s. Bor, as I have already taken notice, this me- 


thod, tho* it muſt not be omitted by the tutors, 
will fail of ſucceſs, if not ſeconded by the endea- 
vours of the pupils, when left tothe management 
of themſelves -; but where there is a good founda- 
tion laid by thoſe who have had the care of in- 
ſtructing us in our youth, it will be intirely our own' 


nds to 


dind of 
1 Mer- 


| _ fault, if we afterwards fall into very groſs irregu- 
DN; larities. 

me- | f 
duty REFLECTION, therefore, and recollection are 


— as neceflary for the mind as food is for the body; 
ter as a little examination into the affections of the heart 
and can be of no prejudice to the moſt melancholly 
* conſtitution, and will be of infinite ſervice to the 
Ys too ſanguine. — The unhappy may, poſſibly, by 
indulging thought, hit on ſome +” | ftratagem 
tor the relief of his misfortunes, ' and the happy 
e of | 922 may 
arly 
ned 
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may be infinitely more ſo, by contemplating « 
his condition. 


Book 4 


So great a pleaſure do many people find in re. 
tiring ſometimes into themſelves, that they woult 
not be denied that privilege for any other enjoy. 
ment whatſoever. 


Lock knew a gentleman who had a wife d 
whom he was infinitely fond, and whoſe ſociety he 
preferred to all others in the world, at thoſe time 
when he was diſpoſed for converſation ; — yet i 
ſhe offered to difturb his meditations, would grow 

uite peeviſh with her. — So valuable to him was 
freedom of his thoughts, that he could not bez: 
an interruption, even tho he knew it to be a proof 
of love from her who was by ſo much the deareſt t © 
ex of himſelf.— I remember I was one day at great | 
is houſe, when his lady thinking he had been too cur. 
long alone, had, with a gentle force, dragged him 
from * on ye I wondered to ſee him more . 8 
han ordinarily grave, and on enquiring into the 
cauſe, was — — by him in the — This d fe 
dear creature, ſaid he, robs me of half the pleaſure Ml © for 


ſelves o 
great p. 
confide 


her love, by nat permitting me to contemplate on p=ths 
the blefings 1 poſſeſs in her. . de 
kind: 


How then happens it that ſuch numbers deny | 
themſelves the greateſt ſatisfaction a reaſonable IM U o. 
being can enjoy, and which is alſo of ſuch high 
importance in every accident in life, that without 
it we have no power either to attain any good, or 
defend ourſelves from any evil ! 


Bur ſome people are ſo ignorant as to imagine, 
or ſo wicked as to inſinuate, that thoſe who think 
much, and are lovers of ſolitude, ſeclude them- 
ſelves, not from the world, but with a view of 

l doing 


Book , 
lating On 


nd in re. 
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— yet i 
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loing ſome miſchief to it. — According to the 
tations they are in, they are judged capable of 
ruminating on greater or lefler evils to mankind. 

hey will have a ſedentary ftateſman to be plotting 
reaſon either againſt his prince or country; a ſtew- 
ard ſtudying new methods to enlarge his bills ; — 
a tradeſman to impoſe upon his cuſtomers ;— and 


ſo on, from the higheſt to the loweſt degree. 


A FEw examples have, alas, but too much au- 
thorized this opinion, We have ſcen great thinks 
5 who have only thought to agzrindize them- 
ſelves on the ruins of thoſe they pretend to ſerve 
great profeſſors, who have ſpared no pains to gain 
confidence, for no other purpoſe than to betray ; — 
great advocates for liberty, only to inſlave; — and 
great preachers up of juſtice, only to purchaſe 
lecurity for the worſt of criminals, 


So groſs an abuſe of the faculty of thinking is, 
indeed, turning the arms of heaven againſt itſelf, 
and forcing that ſacred reaſon, which was given 
us fora guide to virtue, to accompany us in the 
paths of vice. To think to ſuch purpoſes, I muſt 
confels, is infinitely worſe than not to think at all, 
becauſe the one tends to injure and oppreſs man- 
kind in general, the other is for the moit part liurt- 
tul only to the perſons themſclves, 


HyPocRisy is deteſtable both to God and inan; 
— we are told from an unerring mouth, that thoſe 
found guilty of it all have the leweſt place in hell; 
and ure on earth they merit the moſt contempti- 
v.c treatment from their fellow-creatures !—W hen 
once the maſk of benevolence and ſincerity is 
plucked from the face of the ſeeming angel, and 
tue grim treacherous fiend appears in his native 


uzlineſs, by ſo much the more as our adniiration 
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before was of him, will be our abhorrence of hin 
afterwards.— We ſhall hate and fly him, as we once 
loved and followed him. Every body will be read 
to catch up a ſtone to throw at him, and no oppot- 
tunities of inſulting him will be omitted. 


PROTEUS by ſad experience is convinced, 
that all his arts are incfteCtual to retrieve any pan 
of that eſteem he once was happy in from all 
degrees of people. — The beguiler can beguil: 
no more.—By miſtaken meaſures, vainly aiming at 
greater homage, like Lucifer, the pride-ſwollen 
bubble fell, at once into the gulph of endleſs in- 
— hong contempt, whence he can never hope 
to rine. 


Even the very ladies take a pleaſure in giving 
him all the mortification in their power ; and 25 
our ſex has the privilege of ſaying whatever we 
have a mind to, without any danger of reſentment 
from the men, he often meets with the ſevereſt 
ſarcaſms from thoſe who have wit enough to make 
them. : 


He was one day at cards with ſome perſons of 
condition, when being ſeized with a ſudden vio- 
lent pain in his ſide, after diſtorting his face into 
ſeveral diſagreeable poſitions, he could not forbear 
at laſt crying out, Oh, my fide ! — my fide ! — On 
which Tartilla, who was one of the company, 
with a malicious [neer rejoined, Your fide, Proteus 
I thought you had no fide now. Theſe words, 
which plainly alluded to his being abandoned by 
both parties, gave him, perhaps, an agony more 
poignant than that he complained of, and both to- 
gether rendered him fo peeviſh, that he replied 
haſtily, and in a tone which was far from his ac- 


cuſtomed politeneſs, — Yes, madam, and a back- 
far 
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fde tro. This anſwer, groſs as it was, gave not 


Tartilla the leaſt confuſion ; and without any he- 


ſitation, I do not know that, ſaid ſhe, but all the 
world knows your wife has one. 


ALL the company burſt into a loud laughter at 
th's repartee, as the character of Proteus's wife 
made it no leſs juſt than ſmart, and he Y- 
nothing to return to a piece of ſatire which had ſo 
much truth in it, went out of the room ready to 
burſt butween ſhame and unavailing ſpite, leaving 
his fair antagoniſt to receive all the praiſes her 
ready wit and preſence of mind deſerved. 


WHEN people of ſuch conſideration in the world 


are guilty of any notorious, indirect, or ridiculous 


actions, they can expect no leſs than to become 
the theme of every ſatiric genius: but I think the 
jeer which old Pompilius met with from his own 
ſon, on account of his being _— married to a 
lady young enough to be his grand-daughter, was 
no leſs ſtinging, than that I have been relating. 


So ME little time after theſe prepoſterous nup- 
tials were conſummated, the father and ſon were 
together at an aſſembly :— ſeveral who had not be- 
fore that time ſeen old Pompilius ſince the ccre- 
mony, congratulated him upon it in the phraſes 
common on ſuch occaſions ; and this turning the 
converſation on the happineſs of the conjugal ſtate, 
one of the company happened to aſk the young 
2entleman when he intended to marry ?—Really, 
fr, anſwered he, it is a thing I have not yet given 
elf any trouble about; or: added he, with a ſar- 
lie look, the only lady 1 wiſh te have for a. wife, 
the ſiſter of my mother-in-law; and the only in- 
aucement I have to that, is becauſe 1 might have the 
"-nour of being called brother by niy father. 
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Nor even thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to pre- 


ſerve the good-will of Pompilius, had guard enough 


over themſelves to reſtrain ſmiling at ſo, unexpcc- 
ted and fo ſevere a reply from his ſon before hi; 
face; but thoſe who regarded neither his favour 
nor reſentment, laughed outright ; and the ol 
bridegroom, finding what he had done thus pub- 
lickly ſcoffed at by his own blood, was in no les 
confuſion and incapacity of making 2ny return than 
he had once before bcen in, when Irs ax to give 
an account of a battle, while the dreadful roar of 
the cannons were ſtill in his ears, and all the terrors 
of death before his eyes, nor conld now, as then, 
recover himſelf from it, till more than half a do- 
zen bottles of Burgundy (his uſual ſtint) had given 
him freſh ſpirits, 


IT is certain, that of late years the family of the 
«rrongheads have increaſed to a prodigious number. 
We have ſeen ſuch things as even the very re- 
port of in former times would have been treated 
as meer fiction; and indeed all the tales that ro- 
mance can furniſh us with, come infinitely ſhort 
of many preſent characters. — We have knight- 
adventurers, who, like Don Quixote, when he ſpur- 
red R-ſinante to encounter with the windmill, by 
attempting to ſurmount imaginary dangers, run in- 
to real ones: we have hypocrites and ſelf- ſavers, 
of whom Sir Hudibras, in laying the whipping 
task on the back of his poor ſquire, is but an im- 
perfect model: —we have our Thirſites, our Pan- 
darus's, our Demagorus's too, in a much higher 
degree than ever poet or hiſtorian painted them.— 
Difficult is it to ſay, whether wickedneſs or folly 
moſt abounds among us, and whether there are 
more people who purchaſe what they call happi- 
neſs at the expence of their ittue, or who forteit 
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all pretenſions to it by their madneſs ; for there is 
nothing more common than to ſee thoſe who, in 
court, in camp, in town and country, take as much 


pains to be undone, as others to undo. 


In fine, when one looks into the world, and 
conſiders the preſent times and humours of man- 
kind, one cannot help crying out with the poet, 


There is na wonder, or elſe all is wonder ! 


Ver to what can we impute all thoſe miſtakes, 
miſcarriages, or thoſe cruelties, oppreſſions, un- 
natural actions, and the innumerable train of miſ- 
chiefs which we either bring upon ourſelves, or 
inflict on others, but to the want of thought, or to 
iDaught miſapplied 1 The latter I again allow to be 
of much worſe conſequence than the former ; but 
as we are free-agents, and the choice is in ourſelves 
whether we will be virtuous or vicious, it would 
be a poor excuſe to ſay we durft not think, left 
we ſhould think amiſs. _ 


Man was created little inferior to the angels, 
and it is his own fault that he is not very near as 
happy too.— This world is plentifully ſtored with 
every thing ſuited to the nature of his being ; and 
borne on the wings of ſacred contemplation, he 
may alſo partake of heavenly raptures : but this 
E I leave to divines ! for though it is a truth 
ef-evident, yet there are people who chuſe rather 
to be convinced by the Icarning of others, than 
by the witneſſes in their own breaſts. 


A FRIEND of mine, who with ſome other Eng- 
Ii gentlemen was making the tour of Europe, hap- 
pened, as he paſſed th rough one of the moſt wild 

and mountainous parts of France, to loſe his com- 


I 3 pany. 
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pany. — On his firſt finding himſelf alcne, he ima- 
gined, that having been in a deep muſing, they had 


gone on before without his obſering them, therefore 
clapped ſpurs tohis horſe inorder to overtake them; 


but having rode ſome miles without ſceing either 
ny thing of them, or mecting any perſon who 
could direct him to the town where they had a- 
greed to put up for that night, he was extremely 
at a loſs, eſpecially when he came where three 
roads 2 — to add to his misfortune, there fell 
a very heavy rain, accompanied with a great wind, 
inſomuch that he was obliged to make towards a 
wood, which he ſaw at ſome diſtance, to ſhelter 
himſelf and horſe from the fury of the ſtorm, 
which every moment ſeemed to gather ſtrength, 


THE intermingling boughs of the trees for 
ſome little time detended him, but would not have 
continued to do ſo much longer, and he was be- 
ginning to give way to impatience, when on a ſud- 
den ke heard a human voice call to him to turn 
towards the right of a little mount, about ſom: 
twenty yards from him. 


HE has aſſured me, that never any muſic had 
given him half the pleaſure as the ſound of one of 
his own ſpecies did in that unfrequented wild. — 
He failed not to obey the ſummons, and preſently 
perceived a man habited like a hermit, ſtand at 
the entrance of a cave beneath the mount, — The 
tempeſt did not prevent him from coming forth 
to meet his diſtreſſed traveller; —he helped him to 
alight, tied his horſe under one of the thickeſt 
trecs, and then conducted him into his gloomy 
habitation, with all the politeneſs of a firſt-rate 
courtier. 


My friend was extremely ſurprized, not only 
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he ima. Nat his reception, but at the exceſſive neatneſs of 
hey had N every thing he ſaw in his cavern, which he found 
iercfore M was divided into two rooms: — the firſt contained 
e them; Ia table, two 1 chairs, a ſmall beaufet with glaſ- 
either ¶ {cs, and ſome china, loaded with the moſt excel- 
2 who WW lent fruits: — the other had in it only a couch, 
had z. W with a matteraſs and coverlid, one chair and a ſhelf 
remely N oi books, near which was fixed a little altar with 
three a crucifix. He could not help teſtifying his admi- 
re fell ration at the contrivance of this habitation, and as 
t wind, Ml be ſpoke French very well, began to ask ſome que- 


yards a ſtions concerning it, and in what manner his hoſt 
ſhelter could be provided with neceſſaries, as he ſaw no 
ſtorm, ton, nor even village, near that place. 

th. 

| To which the other replied with a ſmile, that 
s for his curioſity ſhould be fully ſatisfied ; but firff, 
t have aid he, you mu? refreſh yourſelf with ſuch things 
as be- t this homely cell affords. 

ſud- | 

turn In ſpeaking thoſe words, he ſpread a curious 
ſom: ¶ cdamaſk napkin on the table, and then ſet plates of 


pickles, ſeveral ſorts of freſh and dried fruits, fine” 
manchet, fromage, and a bottle of the beſt Bur- 
> had gundy. In fine, a more elegant afternoon's colla- 
ne of tion could not have been preſented in the moſt opu- 


BS lent city, than what this cavern in the midſt ot an 
ently unfrequented wood affurded. 

nd at 

The THe more the ſtranger fav, the more he was 
forth ſurprized ; which the ſeeming hermit perceived, 
m to entertained him, while they were cating, with this 
keſt account of himſelt. 

omy | 

rate He told him, that he was not a conſtant inha- 


bitant of the place he found him in, but repaired 
thither occaſionally, and when he was in the hu- 
only mour to indulge reflection; — that he wore that 
at 1 habit, 
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habit, which was always held ſacred, even by the 
moſt profligate, to protect him from any inſults, in 
cafe he ſhould happen to be ſeen by any of thoſe 
wretches, who, living on the plunder of travellers, 
frequently, when purſued, took ſhelter in that 
wood; and that he was called the count de Mon. 
taubin, and his uſual reſidence in a caſtle of his 
own about twelve miles diſtant. 


Mr friend, after paying him thoſe reſpects which 
the knowledge of his quality demanded, expreſſed 
fome amazement that he ſhould have occaſion to 
take the pains to come ſo far, and ſubject himſelf 
to ſo many inconveniences, meerly for the ſake of 
a retirement, which he might, doubtleſs, enjoy in 
as full a manner at home, it he was diſpoſed to let 
his inclination for ſolitude be ſignified to his ac- 
quaintance, - 


power 
relatin 


To which the count replied, that he perceived 
he was a ſtranger to the humour of the French na- 
tion: — that what he mentioned was a thing whol- 
ly impracticable to a man of his quality: — that nic 
though he lived at a conſiderable diſtance from Wl g 


Paris, or any great city, his caſtle was continually — - 
crowded either with the neighbouring gentry, or a | 
perſons who travelled that way; and that beſides, — 
he was married to a lady of ſo gay and volatile a — 

diſpoſition, that it was impoffible for him ever tobe g 


entirely alone. — To add to all this, continued he, 


F have ſeveral children, and a numerous retinue 7 — 
CCF 
moſt retired room I have, I could not fill be fret 4 
from interruption of one kind or other. vai 

THE mind, (aid he, requires ſome relaxation as 
well as the body ; and when r with the hurry ch. 
of thoſe pleaſures with W ich it ts expected on! bu 


ſhould 
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mid entertain one's friends, here I retire, give a 
wſe to contemplationg and when I have recruited 
ny ſpirits, return again inte the world, and taſte 
the joys of live and tenverſation with a much higher 
reliſh than if I never were abjent from them. 


N. 

tle of his 
Tat Enzliþ gentleman could not help allow- 
ing the juſtneſs of his notion in this point, but ſtill 
ds which WM thought it ſtrange that he did not make choice of 
xpreſſed ¶ ſome place where he might be leſs expoſed to acci- 
afion to dents, than inthe wilderneſs of this wood; but the 
 himſels ¶ count, who it ſeems was one of the moſt com- 


ſake of MI plaiſant obliging perfons on earth, would not ſuffer 
enjoy in WI bim to remain in a ſuſpence, which it was in his 


d to let power to cafe, and therefore made no ſcruple of 


his ac. MW felating to him ſome paſſages of his former lite, 
which entirely baniſhed all the difficulties he had 
found in himſelf to reconcile to reaſon a behaviour 
ceived that at firſt appeared to have in it ſo much oddity. 


whol- THe count in his younger years had the mis- 
— that fortune to have a rencounter with a nobleman, in 
from which he gave him ſome wounds which he knew 
nually not but were mortal. — Beſides the law, which in 
that country is very ſevere againſt duelling, his an- 
tagoniſt was a perſon in great favour with the king, 
and he had little room to hope for mercy in caſe 
the other died. — To avoid the proſecution, he 
fied from Paris, and not doubting but all houſes 
where they might expect to find bim would be 
ſtrictly ſearched, he concealed himſelf in this wood, 
accompanied only by one faithful ſervant, who ha- 
ring been brought up with him, would not be pre- 
vailed upon to quit him in ſuch an extremity, 


He affured my friend, that they lived for neaf 
three weeks on only ſuch proviſion as that deſo- 
late wild afforded ; that for ſcveral days they could 
18 not 
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not find a brook at which they might ſlack the; tnemſelve 


thirſt, ſo that the fruits they found on ſome of th 
hedges ſerved them both as Pod and drink ; and tg 
ſecure themſelves from the wolves by night, which 
frequently prowled about that foreſt, they wer 
obliged to take up their lodgings in the talleſt tree; 
they could find. — Nothing, he ſaid, but the pro- 
tecting hand of heaven could have enabled them 
to ſuſtain the hardſhips they were obliged to ſuf. 
fer. — At laſt, quite tired and worn out with de- 
ſpair, death ſeemed lefs terrible than the continu- 
ance of ſuch a life, and he ventured to ſend his 
ſervant to enquire what was become of the wound- 
ed gentleman, and at the ſame time to procure 
ſome place where he might once more be accom- 
modated with the neceſſaries which the nature of 
his being required. 


THe fellow's return brought him the good news 
that his enemy was not only recovered of the hurts 
he had received from him, but had alſo confeſſed 
that himſelf had been the aggreſſor, and laboured 
by all his friends to obtain the ſame pardon for the 
count as for himſelf: — that every body expected 
it would ſoon be ſigned, and that, though it was 
not proper he ſhould appear in public till it was ſo, 
yet, as all ſearch after him was entirely over, he 
might quit that dreadful ſituation, and repair to 
the houſe of a relation, who would meet him at 
the entrance of the foreſt, and conduct him with 
all manner of privacy. 


EveRy thing happened according to this intel- 
ligence; and he had not been a week before the 
royal clemency exerted itfelf in favour of both the 
delinquents; who then, as great friends as before 
they had been the contrary, went together to _ 
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themſelves at the foot of the throne, and pay their 
grateful acknowledgments, 


THE count concluded his little narrative with 
ſaying, that though this adventure was ſo happily 
ended, the danger and the hardſhips it had involved 
kim in, gave a much more ſerious turn to his 
humour than he had ever known before ; — that 
during his abode in that ſolitary place, he had 
found ſo much matter for contemplation, that the 
remembrance ſtill dwelt, and ever would do ſo, up- 
cn his mind; and though the ideas which he now 
had demanded in privacy to indulge, yet they were 
ſo far from having any thing melancholly or gloomy 
in them, that they afforded him the moſt ſerene 
and perfect ſatisfaction, 


YOU fee now, added he, the motives I have for 
retiring myſelf ſometimes from the nciſe and bur: y of 
the world ; and as this place was my ajylum iu di- 
fereſs, I cannot help having a kind of love for it, aud 
think I ought in gratitude to make it the ſcene of my 
more pleaſing meditations : — I therefore made this 
cavern be cut out of the mount, — furniſhed it as you 
fee, — provided two chairs in caſe any diftreſſed 
perſon ſhould have oceaſion to take refuge here, as it 
has now happened; — and I could wiſh that I L 
taken the ſame precaution as to a bed, for it nit 
grows late, and I fereſee the florm wll not abate 
while you can depart with any ſafety : — but wwe? 
will paſs the night as well as te can; — I have 4 
Sufficient quantity of Burgundy within, and by the 
belp of that and converſation, we may beguile the 


A beurs till morning, when my ſervant will be here, 
c | 

- and then I will beg the favour of your company ts 
" a place, where it will be in my power to entertain 


you in a faſhion; m re agreeable to my inciimation and 
your merit, 
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My friend then told him, how having loſt h. 
company he coul not do himſelf the honour ti 
accept his invitation, becauſe he muſt make the 
beſt ol his way to the town where they had agree 
to ſtay for that night; and ſaid, he did not deut 
but to overtake them, provided he could but find 
his way out of the foreſt. 


CounT Montaubin aſſured him, that what he 
talked on was no way to be performed; that the 
town he mentioned lay quite on the other ſide of 
the wood, which was wholly impracticable to be 
paſſed without a guide, even though he had the day 
inſtead of the night before him, by reaſon of the 
many intricate turnings it contained: that the 
great road was not only the ſafeſt but the neareſt ; 
and as he had miſled it by turning into the wood, 
he might by the aſſiſtance of his ſervant eaſily re- 
cover it: — but, ſaid he, as the man will be with 

me, as he always is, extremely early, the beſt way 
wall be to ſend him to your friends, acquaint them 
where you are, and engage them either io come to 
you at my cafile which luckily happens to be ſituated 
very near the road, or to tarry till you can reach 


them. 
Tr1s expedient ſeemed no leſs reaſonable and 


convenient to the gentleman, than it was kind and 
obliging in him that propoſed it; and being a man 
perfectly free from all that troubleſome formal 
ceremony which half-bred people are fo full of, he 
agreed to it without any heſitation or apologies. 


THe night glided almoſt inſenſibly away in 
ſuch agreeble converſation, and Aurora had ſcarce 
given place to the chariot of the ſun, before the 
lervant of count Montaubin arrived with a led horſe, 
it being the day his lord had appointed for his re- tl 
| turn 
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turn home, and the wood altogether impaſſable for 
any wheel-carriage. 


Tux ſtorm having now entirely ſubſided, ev 
thing ſeemed more beautiful for the late ruffle it 
had ſuſtained. — So pleaſing a wildneſs appeared 
through the whole, that my friend was perfectly 
charmed with it ; and the count did not fail, du- 
ring the time of their little journey, to ſet forth all 
the delights this rural ſcene afforded. — Here, ſaid 
he, we ſee nature in its purity, juſt as it came from 
the hand of the Creator. — What art, what agricul- 
ture can equal the ſweet confuſion with which every 
plant ſprings up ſpontaneous ? — What a ſolemn re- 
verence do theſe tall ancient trees excite ? — How 
raviſhing is the fragrancy of the air that their fan- 
Kin 
with any of thoſe groſs particles which the neigh- 
brurhood of cities conſtantly ſend forth; — Here we 
enjoy untainted ether, partake the ford of angels, 
new-wing our ſouls, and almeſt ſpiritualize our dull 
mortality: — yet, added he, how many live, and 
how many years did I live , without giving myſelf 
leave to know that heaven had beſtotued ſuch bleſ- 


fngs upon man / 


He further added, that he found an inward ſa- 
tisfaction, ſuch as no tongue could expreſs, in his 
meditations during the times of his thus ſecluding 
himſelf from ſociety, which was ordinarily -no 
more than four or five days together: — that no 
E whatever knew the place of his retirement 

ut that faithful ſervant, who came every morning 
to receive his commands, and to bring him ſuch 
things as were needful. | 


Wirz theſe kind of diſcourſes they beguiled 
the time, till being come into the great road, the 


count 


boughs waft to us, unmixed, unadulterated 
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count diſpatched his ſervant to the inn where my 
friend had informed him it was likely his compa- 
nions might be found, with his compliments to 
them unknown, and an earneſt intreaty that they 
would come to his caſtle in ſearch of him they had 


loſt, and for whom they were doubtleſs in great 
trouble. 


Tus orders were no ſooner given, than the 
man who received them clapped ſpurs to his horſe 
and was immediately out of ſight ; the count and 
his new gueſt rode ſlowly, not only that they might 
"converſe with the more caſe, but alſo to favour the 

animal, who was very much fatigued with 

ing expoſed all night to the ſeverity of the wea- 

ther, and whom the count had it not in his power 
to refreſh as he had done his rider. 


A SHORT time, however, brought them to a 
ſtately caſtle, where the count entered by a back- 
gate, of which he had the key, and having condutt- 
ed the ſtranger into a magnificent anti-chamber, 
intreated his pardon for leaving him a few minutes; 
after which he returned habited according to his 
quality, and ſo much changed from what he had 
appeared in his hermit's dreſs, that he was hardly 
to be known : — he then introduced him to 'his 
lady, a very lovely woman, and five children, the 
eldeſt not exceeding eleven years of age, but were 
all extremely beautiful and well made. — My friend 
beheld them with admiration, and after making 
his proper compliments to each, faid to the count, 
that not all the elegant deſcriptions he had given 
him of the charms of contemplation were halt fo 
convincing to him, as to find they were capable of 
rivalling in his eſteem thoſe he left at home. 


THe counteſs prevented her husband from ma- 
king 
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king any return to this compliment, by replying 
herſelf in ſo gay and gallant — * 
her a lady whoſe wit was not at all inferior to her 
perſonal perfections. 


THEY all breakfaſted in her apartment, after 
which they entered into an le converſation, 
which was pleaſingly interrupted by the arrival of 
the Engliſh gratamnen. The joy to ſee their friend 
ſafe, and in ſuch good company, after having ima- 
gined ſome very ill accident had befallen him, did 
not hinder them from receiving the welcome gi- 
yen them by their illuſtrious hoſts, with a polite- 
neſs that did not ſhame the appearance they made, 
and both together concurred to convince thoſe who 
ſaw them, that they were in reality perſons of fa- 
mily and fortune. 


The firſt civilities being over, the count led 
them into his gardens, which were laid out with 
all the exactneſs, propriety, and good fancy ima- 
ginable. Here, parterres of flowers charmed the 
lenſes with their fragrancy and beauty : — there 
bubbling fountains, encompaſſed with grots, orna- 
mented with the richeſt treaſure of the fea, invited 
to ſoft repoſe: — moſt curious ſtatues of ancient 
heroes and philoſophers, placed at the corner of each 
2venue, reminded the beholder of the happineſs 
paſt times enjoyed ; and the ſpacious walks, bor- 
dered with trees, which met on the top, form 
long arbours, afforded a moſt delightful ſhade, 
gave room to thoſe who walked to converſe with- 
out the trouble of turning back to each other, as 
in the narrow peat-alleys of ſome, gardens. — He 
then conducted them into the chief apartments of 
the caſtle, where they found every thing ſplendid 
and magui ficent. In a word, according to the de- 
ſcription was given me of it, grandeur and Acgancy 

* feem 
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ſeemed to vie with each other, which ſhould excel 
in the attractive power. 


Wurx the time of dining arrived, the table 
was ſpread with all the delicacics of the ſeaſon; — 
a continual round of ſ prightly wit rendered the re- 
paſt yet more agreeable, and for the ſpace of ten 
days, for ſo long the count detained them, they 
were entertained in a manner, which ſhewed the 
hoſpitality and politeneſs of the French nation; 


Bur my friend informed me, that during the 
whole time they were there, fearce an hour paſſed 
without introducing ſome newgueſt, and that every 
night there was either a ball or concert. — In fine, 
they ſeemed to live only for diverſion; and the 
count, though no man appeared more gay in com- 
baun, would often in the midſt of this hurry take 

im aſide, and ſpeak in this manner: — You ſee, 
ir, how impoſſible it is to indulge contemplation in 
this place, and may judge if a little receſs from ſuch 
a profufion of theſe norfy pleaſures, is not intirely 
neceſſary for a man who would not chuſe to forget 
himſelf, and the ends for which he was created. 


Irus r confeſs, that when I firſt heard this 
ſtory, the veracity of which Thad no reaſon to call 
in queſtion, the perſon who related it beitig of 
undoubted integrity, I could not believe but this 
count Montaubin: had ſome defect in the compo- 
fure of his brain, which rendered him at ſome 
certain times a little deltrious, and aſked my friend 
in what attitude of the moon this nobleman was 
accuſtomed to go into his voluntary baniſhment. 


"THE gentleman, who by this queſtion ſaw into 
my thoughts, aſſured me 1 was greatly miftaken 
in my conjectures ;—that the I took 1 
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ad or whimſical, was ſo far from either, that he 
ever knew a man of a more juſt way of think- 
ng; that not only his — but manner 
o deportment in every thing was perſectly unex- 
zptionable, and that its being ſo might greatly be 
imputed to thoſe reflections he made in his retire- 


ment. 


I was then too gay, and heaven knows too 
little a lover of ſolitude, to be brought into his 
opinion, and really made a jeſt of it to all my ac- 
quaintance; but I have fince been of another mind, 
and find there was much more to be admired than 
condemned in his thus ſecluding himſelf from the 
world for a time, that he might know the better 
how to conduct himſelf in it at his return. 


Bur I ſtill think there was a poſſibility for him 
to have enjoyed his beloved retirement in a place 
more commodious and leſs dangerous than that 
he made choice of. —I am very well affured there 
are impertinents in the world, who, it they know 
where one is, will come with a great deal of ofh- 
cious love, and in a manner drag one into com- 
pany ; but that could not be the cafe of the French 
count, who doubtleſs had many little houſes, to 
any of which he might have withdrawn, and with 
the ſame precaution been as effectually concealed 


as in this cavern. 


I $HovLD have been glad to have had my cu- 
rioſity ſatisfied in one point, and that was, whether 
the counteſs his wife was let into the ſecret of the 


24 place of his abode, and his reaſons for ſuch frequent 
abſenting himſelf from her ; but this my friend 
its was as ignorant of as myſelf, no mention being 
ever made of it in the family that he heard of ; 


but he ſeemed inclined, as well as myſelf, 
ieve 
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lieve that ſhe was not kept in the dark in this 2: 
ticle, by the perfect harmony there ſeemed to h 
between them, which, without ſhe was a ve 
extraordinary woman indeed, could not have ſub. 
liſted, if ignorant from what motives he deprive 
her of his ſociety. 


IT is certain there are very few married women, 
eſpecially if they love their huſbands, who woult 
approve of ſuch a behaviour, even though they 
were convinced they had no other excitements ty 
it than the count, but would be quite outragiou 
to be left alone, without a perfect knowledge di 
every particular that occaſioned it. Madam 4, 
Montaubin, therefore, could have no ſuch thing as 
Jealouſy in her nature, or ſhe muſt, without all 
doubt, be acquainted with the whole of the affair, 


Bur however that was, is nothing to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; I only wiſh that ſome of our incon- 
ſiderates would impoſe upon themſelves the taſk of 
being ſometimes alone, and am apt to believe, that 
thoſe, to whom reflection is now the moſt irkſome 
thing imaginable, would, b frequent uſing them- 
ſelves to it, find in it at laſt ſufficient to compen- 


ſate for all they ſuffered at firſt from their reluc- 
tance. 


I x now nothing more difficult than for per- 
ſons of too airy and volatile a diſpoſition, to bring 
themſclves to that habitude I am endeavouring 10 
recommend; nor is ſuch a change to be cxpccted 
all at once, much leſs is it to be hoped for fen 
compulſion. — You may ſhut them 
room, yet aſk them on wizt t cy have ben thin! 
ing, and they will tell you, n nothing but the: 
confinement. — That, therefore, is is mot wrong; 
method can be taken: ſuch people mult be 1 
3 
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1, not menaced into reflection; and I know of 
o better means, than by laying before them ſuch 
zoks as may be moſt likely to hit their fancy : — 
ven thoſe which ſeem the leaſt calculated for im- 
rovement, provided they have nothing immoral 
xr indecent in them, will be of excellent ſervice 
o bring the inind to take delight in reading; and 
when that is once accompliſhed, others of a more 


ſerious nature may by degrees be recommended. 
PAINTING, eſpecially hiſtory, landſcape, and 


ſea-pieces, is alſo an excellent promoter of reflec- 
tion : — ſuch proſpects charm the eye, and thence 
gain an eaſy paſſage to the ſoul, exciting curioſity 
in the moſt indolent, — It is impoſſible to behold 
nature thus delineated, without receiving an im- 
preſſion which will dwell upon the mind: — we 
ſhall think of the great tranſactions of paſt times, 
— the different ſcenes which this wide earth af- 
fords ig its mountains, its vallies, its meadows, and 
its rivers, and all the lovelineſs and horrors of the 
ſurrounding deep, the ſhips ſmooth failing with 
a proſperous gale, and the wrecked veſſel bulged 
againſt a rock, or juſt ſinking in thoſe ſands which 
lurk beneath the waves. — "Theſe repreſentations 
on the canvaſs, I ſay, will remain in our remem- 
brance when the objeR is withdrawn, and cannot 
but inſpire us with ideas at once delightful and 
inſtructive: — they will afford us an agreeable 
entertainment within ourſclves, and we all no 
longer be under a neceſſity of ſceking it elſewhere. 


= IT is true, that moſt of our nobility and gentry 
| profeſs themſelves great admirers of this art, and 

that when notice is given of any capital pictures 

to be diſpoſed of by way of auction, the rooms 

where they are to be exhibited are ſufficiently 
c:owded ; but the misfortune is, that three parts 
| Wn 
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in four of thoſe numerous aſſemblies are draw; 
thither more by the defire of ſecing one another, 
than any other motive: — they look on it as one 
of the many ways of killing time, — a morning 
amuſement, and meet and laugh, make appoint. 
ments for parties of pleafure, and ſometimes for 
: — on ſuch as theſe the works of a T.. 

tian, or a Raphael, will have little force. There 
are generals, who ſeem wholly unaffected by the 
triumphs of old Rome; orators, who are unmove 
with the attitude of a Cicero or a Demeſthenes ; 
and ladies, whoſe hearts are incapable of feelipy 
either compaſſion for a dying Luchetia, or aàdmi- 
ration of that famed Engliſb princeſs, who ſucked 
the poiſon from her luſband's wound. 


Tux ſame may belikewife be ſaid of many who 
frequent the theatres : — they regard the acton 
more than the characters they repreſent, and ſeem 
more intereſted * in the little quarrels they ſome- 
times have among themſelves, than in the fate of 
the real heroes and heroines. — The drefs, the 
voice, the manner of Mr. Quin, Mr. Garrick, 
Mr. Cibber, Mrs. Horten, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Wiffington, &c. &c. ſhall be the ſubject of long 
converſations, when not the leaſt comment is 
made, or notice taken of the cruelties of king 
Richard, the cauſclcſs jealouſy of Othells, the filial 
piety of Hamlet, the virtue of Andromache, the 
reformation of lady Townly, and all thoſe ſtriking 
characters which the pocts either Trtempr* to per- 

tuate or invent, as excite ments. to great. actions 
in ſome, and leſſons of morality and good conduct 
in others. | f 


Ver what is more truly pleaſing to à thinking 
mind, than to ſce the moſt remarkable paſſages of 
antiquity, the various manners of far diſtant na- 
ad tions, 
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jons, Exhibited in the touching ſcenes of well- 
rote tragedy! Or what more conducive to re- 
orming whatever follies we are guilty of, than 
o find them artfully expoſed in the ungalling ſatire 
ff genteel comedy! 


To reform our manners, and correct our errors, 
to inſpire us with high ideas of honour and vir- 
tue through the canal of pleaſure, as the moſt likely 
means of conveying them into the foul, was un- 
deniably the great end propoſed in the inſtitution 
of the OR z and very many of the ancient, and 
ſome modern pocts have happily ſucceeded in it.— 
| have beard of perſons, who, conſcious of ſome 
ſecret crime, have been ſo ſtruck with the repre- 
ſentation of it on the ſtage, that they have gone 
home, confeſſod all, and paſſed. their whole future 
lives in a kind, of penance for their paſt tranſgreſ- 
hons. {Jerbert lays, 


A verſe may catch him who a ſermon. flies, 
And turn delight into a ſacrifice. 


Bur then to be amended either by this or any 
other method can be taken for that purpoſe, we 
muſt be a little attentive to the objects preſented 
to us; which, I am ſorry to obſerve, is ſeldom the 
caſe. of the audiences which of late frequent the 
theatres : — they ſeem diſpoſed to regard only what 
makes them laugh; and even many of thoſe, who, 
in complaiſance to perſons of a different way of 
judging, affect to be moſt diſſatisfied with the ma- 
nagers of the playhouſes for introducing Pantomime, 
are in their hearts pleaſed with nothing elſe. 


SOME again will boldly argue in the defence of 
thoſe dumb repreſentations : — they will tell you, 


that the Itallans, who are a very wiſe nation, 
vouchſafe 
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vouchſafe the higheſt encouragement to them : 
that there is a great deal of wit and ingenuity ig 
the contrivance of them; and that it ſhews the a. 

ity and penetration of an audience to compre. 
hend, by the motions of the performers, every 
deſign of the piece, as well as if it were delivere 
in ſpeech. — There is, I confeſs, ſome truth i 


this, where people pive themſelves the pains d uk ward 
obſervation ; but where are too indolent to Me called 
do that, and are diverted only with the transfor- 
mations of a Harlequin, without any regard to Ir ist 
the motives he has for them, I ſee no benefit they would m 
can receive from ſuch an entertainment, but what Ninconver 
might ariſe from ſeeing a common tumbler manent 
rope-dancer. | to gain: 
by thou! 


In fine, there is nothing but what a thinking Ne, an“ 
mind may reap ſome advantge from; nor is there 
any thing, be its intrinſick merit never ſo great, 
that a perſon without thought can be the better 
for: —it is like muſic to the deaf, or a beautiful 
landſcape to the blind. 


THERE is a mode of expreſſion in every one's 
mouth, though I am afraid underſtood by a few, 
and that is, when you would give the higheſt 
compliment to any one, you ſay he has a goed taſte. 
— Ibis is a character which all are ambitious of 
acquiring, as it is looked upon to imply the utmoſt 
perfection of elegance and propriety in any thing 
you undertake.—To explain the difterence of the 
true and falſe taſte, has employed the pens of many 
great authors ; and yet I think none have done it 
effectually enough to give the reader that diſtinct 
idca of it which is neceſlary; for what is the 71 * 
taſie, but a fine fancy blended with a ſtrong judz- 

ment! — What indeed, but that juſt manner of * 
thinking I have been all this time recommending ; 


and 
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ad what the falſe, but a heedleſs following the 
ations of others]! —Aiming to do as ſome per- 
ons, whoſe reputation for a fine genius is eſta- 
liſhed, have done, without conſidering that what 
s infinitely becoming in one, often happens to be 
he reverſe in another, — There are a thouſand 
ircumſtances which may render ſuch an imitation 
ukward and prepoſterous, and juſtly deſerve to 
te called falſe taſte. 


Ir is therefore the buſineſs of every one, who 
yould make a ſhining figure in life, avoid any 
inconveniencies, reap any benefits, enjoy any per- 
manent felicity themſelves, or beſtow it on others, 
to gain as perfect an acquaintance as in them lies, 
by thought and application, both with what they 
arc, and what they ought to attempt to be. 


ra ere 


— — 
— 
”e 
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BOOK V. 


N gratitude and complaiſance to the firſt 
correſpondent the Female Spectator has 
yet been favoured with, it is the opinion 
of our ſociety that the entertainment 

prepared for this month ſhould be poſtponed, in 


, rhe order to inſert her obliging letter, and purſue the 
any theme ſhe has been ſo good to give, which indeed 
2 cannot be too often nor too ſtrenuouſly enforced. 
a To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 

{> Manamn, 

of 177 O you have not thought fit, in thoſe monthly 
g. lucubrations with which you have hitherto ob- 


liged 
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liged the public, to invite any correſpondence, and 
1 am wholly ignorant whether a hint, communicate 
to you in this manner, will be acceptable; yet, 4 
the intention of your work is plainly to ab tha, 
errors in conduct, which, if indulged, lead on 1 
vices, ſuch as muſt render us unhappy for our uh ſme are: 
ies, I cannot forbear acquainting you with Hage, 
ſentiments on the undertaking, and how far I an innocent 
pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the execution, demand 


BoOK 5. 
of thoſe 71 
of late in 
danger ou. 


YOU are ſenſible that every thing which ab- ¶ great 10 
pears in print paſſes through as many various cen- Ml cy of t 
ſures as there are opinions in the readers; but | tb: atte 
aſſure you am of that number which authors call Ml Fa me 
the courteous, and take a much greater fatisfattin ¶ cereus 
in applauding than condemning. — The praiſes you WM future | 
receide from all the wiſe and virtuous, I readil; ¶ prevent 
Join in, and make as public as my way of life wil 


permit. — I am @ zealous defender of your ca: $0. 
again/t all the cavils of conceited ignorance ard WM it nt 
open libertiniſm; and where I imagine yeu fall a tainme 
little ſhort f my expectations I am entirely ſilent. tes mn 
This I think is dealing with you as a friend, and bern 
you will not therefare rake it ll if I ſometimes ploy per's, 
the part of a monitor, and remind you both now, except 
and as often as I ſhall find occaſion, of any omi/- with 
ſions, which cannot be ſuch as you may not ea/tly fineſs 
atone for in the enſuing book; or even venture 10 ts not 
:mpart to you a few wandering notions of my own, ici 
ince I leave you at full liberty either to conceal ar emple 
publiſh them as you may judge proper. betw, 
ber, 


NOTHING certainly can be more juſt than waſh 


your definition of the paſſions, or more pathetic than ing | 
your repreſentation of the ah vg they bring upon who 
mankind ; but 1 think you have touched ſometulſut uri. 
tos ſaghily, or at leaſt not been ſo particular as Fu 
might bave been eapected from a 3 
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Book 5. 
of thoſe iunumerable ways that licenſed luxury has 
of late invented to ſooth or rather to excite the moſt 
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dangerous propenſities in youth. 


that auſtere nature 


I am far from being of 


ſume are, who make no allowances for the difference 


of age, and deny to thoſe under their tuition, the 
innocent recreations which the early years of life 
demand : — on the contrary, I am for having them 
partake, in a reaſonable degree, every pleaſure this 
great world . but then I would not have 
any of thoſe pleaſures become a buſineſs, and engroſs 
the attention ſo much as to take it off from ſubjecty 
a more profitable kind, thereby rendering dan- 
rerous what is unhurtful in itjelf, and making 
future time pay too dearly for the enjoyment of the 


preſent. 


SOME of our modern diverſion-mongers think 
it not enough to be every day contriving new enter - 
tainments for our evenings amuſement ; the morning 
tes muſt be taken up in them, as though we were 
bern for nathing but recreation: Vaux-Hall, Cu- 
per's, and all thoſe numerous places of rendezucuz 
except Ranelagh-Gardens, content themſelves indeed 
with engroſſing that part of our time in which bu- 
fineſs uſually gives way to pleaſure ; but this latter 
's not ſatisfied without encroaching on thoſe hours 
which reaſon and nature require Rould be otherwiſe 
employed. — There is not ſo great a ſpace of time 
between me and youth, but I can very well remem- 
ber, that after having paid my devotions to heaven, 
waſhed, dreſſed, and eat my breakfaſt, the remain- 
ins hours till noon were chiefly taken up with taſe 
who inſtructed me in working, dancing, muſic, 
writing, and _ other xe accompliſhn:ents 
Any ſex ; and thought, that if I was allowed to 
take a little walk in St. James's park, or in our 
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faid and done at Ranelagh, and in what dreſſes 
place; fo that the whole day is entirely taken 10 
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own garden, in order to get a flomach to my din. . rictio 
ner, it was as much relaxation as I cught to expect. I bome. 
ut U ma 

I trained up my only daughter in the ſam; Watally in 
manner I had been bred up myſelf, and had no rea. Ne atme, 
ſon to ſuſpect ſhe was diſſatisfied with this regula. em; 4 
tion, till ſhe arrived at her fourteenth year; at which Nee dan 
time Ranelagh unhappily gave notice there would be Ine othe 


t ublic breakfaſting every morning. — This gave a Hemma 
turn very vexatious to me, and prejudicial to the tber, 
education I intended to beſtow on her : I immedi- What m. 


el, in J 


ately diſcovered a remiſsneſs in all her 2 


fludies ; ard, at length, a total averſion tot tenderne 
The French miſtreſs is now a troubleſome companion; , mo 
the needle a moſt odious implement; the ſpinnet is Wyadding 
untuned ; the muſic-books are thrown aſide ; nothing Nur you! 
eems worthy her regard but how to appear in the N Huch it 


genteeleſt deſhabille at Ranelagh.— Every morning Wrenders 
my houſe is crowded with young ladies to call mijs Wand to 
Biddy to go with them to breakfaſt at Ranelagh ; being c: 
nothing is talked of at their return but what was Wir good 
pineſs 6 


they fhall repair at night again to that charming WMitib!/e u 


with it. 49 
Fedu 
Tell me, dear Spectator, is it conſiſſent with the il friend 
charatter of a woman of prudence to ſuffer a young H con 
creature, over whom heaven and nature had given ns ct h. 
me the ſele authority, to conduct herſelf in this e ta, 
faſhion ! — Yet by what means is the growing miſ- Ml *'i!! c: 
chief to be ſuppreſſed © — When I offer to p any wholly 
betends to this wild career, I have only ſullenne/; lete t 
and whimpering at beme, and no deult cenſures 67 We 
abroad for my great ſeverity. — In vain are my 1 
ano 


remonſtrances on miſpending time in thoſe giddy ram- 


| bles; all I can ſay makes not the leaſt impreſſion ; "ge 


and I gread to drive her to extremes, by laying thoſe 
reftrifhiens 
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eſtriftions on ber which are neneſſary to Keep het 
it home. — Who knows what lengths unthinking 
mth may run — It often ſee people of her years 
atally ingentous in contriving methods to diſappoint 
he utmoſt vigilance of thoſe who have the cane of 
hem ; and if, by avouring to preſerve her from 
ore danger, I ſhould provoke her to throw her ſel 
to others, I ſhould be inexcujable to myſelf. — The 
Hemma I labour under on this ſcore is terrible ; — 
] therefore conjurs you, as you cannot be inſenſible of 
what many afflifted 7 as well as myſelf, muſt 
al, in ſeeing all the fruit of their long care and 
tenderneſs ſo near being blaſted, to ſet forth, in the 
nat moving and pathetic terms you can, the folly of 
gadding eternally to thaſe public places: — convince 
cur young ladies of the boſs it is to themſelves, how 
much it diſqualifies them for all the ſocial duties, 
renders them neglect ful of what they owe to heaven, 
and to theſe who gave them being, and incapable of 
being either geod wives, good mothers, good friends, 
or good miſtreſſes ; and thereby entails ſure unhap- 
pineſs on their own future days, as well as on ali 
thiſe wha have any relation to them, 


A public reproof from you may, perhaps, be more 
efſeftual than all the private admonitions of thei 
friends, which they are too apt to look upon as words 
of courſe ; — the advice of a perſon who can have 
vo other 2 in giving it, than the generous part 
ſoe takes in the happineſs of her fellow-creatures, 
will certainly fink into the 2 of every one, not 
wholly loft to all ſenſe of her own good, and com- 
{-te the wiſhes of a great number of your readers, 
a: well as of 


Your real admirer, 


Hanover-ſquare, and mot humlle ſervant, 
Luguſt 2, 1744» SARAH OLDFASHION. 
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FP. 8. Mg the hopes I have in the Spectator ſhouli 
fail me, I am reſolved to ſend Biddy to à relatian 
[ have in Cornwall, whoſe neareſt neighbour i; 
twelves miles diſtant ; and whence, if ſhe continue; 
her rambling humour, huge craggy rocks on the ©, 
fide, and no leſs dreadful mines on the other, wii] 
be her only proſpect. 


Tux caſe of this lady I muſt confeſs is greatly 
to be commiſerated, and muſt be felt by all who 
either are, or have been mothers. — Could children 
be ſenſible of the endleſs cares, the watchings, the 
anixicties which attend parental tenderneſs, and how 
impoſſible it is for them to return in kind thoſe 
obligations, they would certainly avoid doing any 
thing that might render fruitleſs the pains and la- 
bour employed for their intereſt ; — gratitude as 
well as ſelf-· love would make them uſe their utmoſt 
efforts to improve the education beſtowed on them; 
but how hard it is to bring young people to a juſt 
way of thinking, I have already taken notice of 
in a former Spectator, as I have ſomewhere read, 

Experience vainly in cur youth is ſought, 

And, with age purchas'd, is too dearly bought. 


Too many there are who know not how to 
live in the world till they are ready to go out of 
it; but, as Dryden ſays, 

Let life paſs through them like a leaky ſieve. 


Mvcn therefore is it to be lamented that ſuch 
encouragements are given to the natural giddineſs 
of youth, and that the prevalence of example in 
thoſe of riper years ſhould afford a ſanction to thoſe 
in whom the love of pleaſure is leſs inexcuſable. 


YET, after all, what are the mighty pleaſures ject 
which theſe walks afford? — Have not moit of 
our 
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our nobility who frequent them much more de- 
lightful receſſes of their own ! — Can either Ra- 
nelagh, or any of theſe places where they pay for 
entrance, equal in elegance or magnificence many 
of thoſe gardens, which they need but ſtep out of 
their own apartments to enjoy the pleaſures of !|— 
Nobody ſure will pretend to ſay the contrary ; 
but then indeed it may be alledged, that to ſuch 
perſons, who by their high offices in the ſtate, or 
attendance at court, are obliged to keep much in 
town, places of relaxation are both neceſſary and 
agreeable : it muſt be acknowledged that they are 
io, and it would be the higheſt injuſtice, as well 
as arrogance in a Spectator, to paſs any cenſure on 
the great world for amuſements, which are indeed 
prejudicial to the people of an inferior condition, 
wh by being indulged to an exceſs. 


Bur the misfortune is, that whatever is done 
dy perſons of quality preſently becomes the mode, 
which every one is ambitious of apeing, let it ſuit. 
ever fo ill with their circumſtances : it is not the 
fine proſpect that Ranelagh is happy in, the plea- 
ſant walks, the magnificent amphitheatre, nor the 
melodious ſounds that iſſue from the orcheſtre, that 
make the aſſembly there ſo numerous; but the 
vanity every one has of joining company, as it 
were, with their ſuperiors; — of having it in their 
power to boaſt, when they come home, of the no- 
tice taken of them by ſuch a lord, or ſuch a great 
lady; to deſcant upon their dreſſes, their behaviour, 
and pretend to diſcover who likes who; what fine 
new-married lady coquets it with her huſband's in- 
timate; what duke regards his wife with no more 
than an enferced complaiſance ; and whether the 
fortune, or perſon, of the young heireſs is the ob- 
ject of her obſequio us follower's flame. 
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any age, — we ſee it from ſixteen to ſixty; but 
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TH1s ridiculous deſire of being thought to hay; 
a knowledge of things, no leſs out of their ſphere 
to attain than unprofitable if acquired, is extreme 
prevalent in many people, muy among the lit. 
tle gentry ; and is one of the chief motives which 
draw them in ſuch crowds to all places when 
their ſuperiors reſort. 


Ax affectation of this ſort is not confined t. 


when it happens to gain entrance in the mind of: 
Lay fo very young as miſs Biddy, and is joinet 
with that vanity of attracting admiration, and 
train of lovers, which naturally ariſes on the en- 
trance into their teens, it is not to be wondered at, 
that it is ſo difficult to reſtrain them from going to 
any place which flatters them with the gratification 
of their pride in both theſe points, 


I Am afraid, therefore, that Mrs. Oldfaſhion 
will find all her endeavours for this purpoſe una- 
vailing, unleſs ſhe has recourſe to force, which ſhe 
ſeems little inclined to put in practice, and I can 
by no means approve, as the remedy might prove 
to be of worſe conſequence than the diſeaſe: — 
much leſs would I adviſe her to ſend her into 
Cornwall. — A young lady of her vivacity, and 
who ſeems to have fo high a reliſh for the plea- 
ſures of the town, finding herſelf ſnatched away 
from every thing ſhe thinks a joy in life, and 
plunged into fo frightful a ſolitude, would certainly 
be able to preſerve no degree of moderation. — 
If of a mild and gentle nature, inward repining- 
and a waſting melancholly would prey upon her 
vitals, impair her health and underſtanding, and 
by degrees render her both ſtupid and diſeaſed ; — 
if, on the contrary, there be the ſeeds of obſtinacy 
and perverſeneſs in her ſoul, ſhe will reſent the 

cruelty 
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to have cruelty ſhe imagines herſelf treated with; and, as 
r ſphen conſideration is not to be expected at thoſe years, 
tremel WM perhaps throw herſelf into much greater misfor- 
the lic. ¶ tunes than ſhe was ſent thither to avoid, merely 


to prevent the too great caution of thoſe who have 
the power over her :—either of theſe conſequences 
muſt be terrible to a parent ; ſo that I am wholly 
againſt running ſuch a hazard by exerting autho- 
rity in this manner. 


ALVARTO, a gentleman of fortune and 
figure in the world, was left a widower with two 
daughters, who, in right of their mother, were 
coheireſſes of an eſtate of upwards of a thouſand 
pounds a year; the eldeſt, whom I ſhall call CH- 
tabella, was extremely beautiful and full of ſpirit, 
but Lucilla, her younger ſiſter, was of a ſickly 
conſtitution, and conſequently more dull, and leis 
qualified or inclined to converſation : ſhe never 
cared for ſtirring out, or entertaining any company 
at home; but Chriffabella's airy diſpoſition would 
ſcarce ſuffer her to be at home: — the park, the 
play, the opera, the drawing-room, were the idols 
of her heart: — dreſs, equipage, and admiration 
took up all her thoughts. —Y outh, beauty, and for- 
tune are rarely poſſeſſed without an adequate _ 
portion of vanity ; and it muſt be owned, this lady 
was not without it : — ſhe plumed herſelf on the 
daily conqueſts her charms gained her ; and though 
ſhe had too much wit to believe all the flattering 
declarations made to her, by ſome perſons who 
were not in a condition to fulfil their pretences, 
yet ſhe had not power enough to defend her from 
taking pleaſure in them, 


Ix fine, though perfectly innocent, even in 
thought, of every thing to which virtue was repug- 
nant, the gaiety of her behaviour rendered her lia- 
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ble to the cenſures of ſome, who take a malicious Mm as a pa 


allowing 
ore inur 


pleaſure in blaſting the characters of thoſe more 
amiable than themſelves. — Her father, who was 
a man of gallantry himſelf, and conſequently too 
ready to milinterpret any little Freedoms taken by 
our [x as the elkect of an amorous inclination, 
opened his ears to all the infinuations made him 
by thoſe of their kindred, who had no good will 
to Chri/tabella, on account of her not being able 
to reſtrain herſelf from frequently throwing out 
bitter jeſts on ſome of their too rigid rules : among 
whom, or rather at their head, was an old maiden 
aunt, who lived in the ſame houſe, and was, as it 
were, a kind of governante over the two young 
ladies: this ill-natured creature picked up all the 
ſtories ſhe could from the ers of her niece's 
perfections, and reported them, with the moſt ag- 
gravating additions, to Alvaria, conjuring him to 
lay his commands on her to be more circumſpect 
ut her conduct. 


CHRIST ABELLA ſtarted at finding herſelf 
accuſed of crimes which ſhe never had the leaſt no- 
tion of, and would have died rather than been 
guilty of; but neither the diſpleaſure ſhe found it 
gave her father, nor the regard ſhe had of her own 
reputation, was powerful enough to make her re- 
trench any of thoſe liberties ſhe had accuſtomed 
herſelf to take, and as ſhe knew them to be only 
ſuch as ſhe could anſwer to her own honour, 
ſeemed altogether indolent how they might ap- 
pear in the eye of the world. 


e 
In vain Alvario remonſtrated, menaced, ſorbad N 
her, on ꝓain of forfeiting all pretenſions to his fa- 
vour, ever to come any more into ſome company, fex 
or be ſeen in ſome places ſhe had been uſed to fre- th 
quent: no con':derations of the duty ſhe owed to ta 


him n 
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im as a parent were ſufficient to reſtrain her from 
ollowing her inclinations ; and ſhe thought herſelf 
ore injured by his believing the aſperſions thrown 
n her, than could injure him by her diſobe- 
Ience. 


IT is highly probable, that the knowledge ſhe 
was born to a fortune independent on him, went 
a great way towards emboldening her to act in this 
manner: — certain it is that her conduct was ſuch 
a3 plainly teſtified ſhe had but a ſmall ſhare either 
of love or fear for him; which ſo enraged him, 
as indeed he had juſt cauſe to be, that he made 
her be locked up in her chamber, and ſuffered- 
her to ſee nobody but her aunt, whoſe ſociety 
ſhe would have been glad to have diſpenſed with, 
and a maid- ſervant, who came in to bring her food 
and other neceſſaries. 


Bur this confinement was ſo far from humbling 
the haughtineſs of her ſpirit, that on the contrary 
it rendered her more obſtinate ; and looking on the 
treatment ſhe received as the effect of tyranny ra- 
ther than paternal care, ſhe no longer conſidered 
Alvaria as her father, but a cruel goaler, to whom 
ſhe would not condeſcend to — 5 the leaſt ſub- 
miſſion; and when her aunt told her, that if ſhe 
would promiſe to make a better uſe of her liberty 
than ſhe had done, ſhe would endeavour to prevail 
with her brother to pardon what was paſt, ſhe an- 
ſwered, that ſhe knew herſelf guilty of nothing 
that required amendment, and therefore would not 
pretend to make any alteration in her conduct. 


In fine, ſhe behaved with ſo little natural af- 
fection or duty, that Aſvario was ſoon convinced 
that he bad taken the wrong method to bring her 
to a better way of thinking, and repented he had 
not made trialof more gentle means; but though 
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he extremely loved her, he ht it would 
unbecoming his character to be the firſt that ſhoy 
recede ; therefore continued her confinement, fla 
tering himſelf that ſhe would in time petition hit 
at leaſt for a releaſe, 


Bur while he was vainly expecting to ben; 
ſpirit ſo untameable, ſhe was contriving means t 
make her eſcape at once from his houſe and ay 
thority, reſolving, if ſhe could once get looſe, t 
take lodgings, and oblige her father to put int: 
her has or thoſe of ſome perſon ſhe would no 
minate as her guardian, that part of the eftate, 
which ſhe was too ſenſible he could not withhol 
from her. 


THe firſt attempt ſhe made for this purpoſ: 
was to get the maid that waited on her into he: 
intereſt ; but all the promiſes ſhe made being in- 
effectual to corrupt the integrity of this faithful 
creature, ſhe had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which 
one would be ſurprized to think ſhould ever ente: 
into the head of one who was not yet arrived at 
her ſixteenth year. 


PEN, ink, and paper unhappily being not re- 
fuſed her, ſhe wrote a great number of little bil- 
lets, complaining of the injuſtice ſhe received from 
an inhuman father, who had locked her up on pur- 
poſe to make her pine herſelf to death, that the 
whole of the eſtate might deſcend te his other 
more favoured daughter, — Theſe ſhe folded up 
and directed, 


To any charitable perſon who ſhall paſs this way, 
and has compaſſion enough to aſſiſt an 3 daug h- 
ter in her eſcape from the moſt barbarous of all 


SEVERAL 


* 
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SEVERAL of theſe letters ſhe threw out of the 
window as ſoon as it was dark, but they were ei- 
her not ſeen and trod under foot, or fell into the 
hands of ſuch, as either knew not what to make of 
them, or did not care to interfere in the aftair. — 
At length, when ſhe grew half diſtracted at the ſtu- 
pidity and inſenſibility of the world, and began to 
deſpair of the ſucceſs ſhe aimed at by this means, 
as ſhe was throwing out the laſt ſhe intended to 
make tryal of, fate directed it to light on the 
ſhoulder of a gentleman, who happened to be 
knight-errant enough to attempt the relief of this 
diſtreſſed damſel. 


He ſaw from whence it fell by the light of a 
lamp which was oppoſite to the houſe, and heard 
the window ſhut juſt as he took it up : — the mo- 
ment he came home he examined the contents, 
and found ſomething ſo whimſical in the adventure, 
that he reſolved to fathom the bottom of it. — He 
was a man of no fortune, and had ſupported the 
appearance of a gentleman * by gaming; ſo 
thought, that if the confined lady was really ſuch 
as her letter ſignified, he ought not to neglect what 
his good genius had thrown in his way, but make 
6 ufe of the opportunity which gave him ſuch fair 
e bil: hopes of eſtabliſhing himſelf in the world. 


Pur- EaRLy the next morning he made it his buſi- 
t the neſs to enquire among the neighbourhood into the 
circumſtances of Alvario, and was ſoon informed 
of the truth of every thing. To be aſſured that 
the young lady, who implored affiftance, had an 
eſtate independent either of her father, or any one 


ay, elſe, flattered his moſt ſanguine views, but which 
* way he ſhould let her know how ready he was to 
a 


obey any injunction ſhe ſhould lay upon him for 
the recovery of her * was the great difficul · 
ty. 
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ty.—To write, he perceived would be in vain ; he 
ſuppoſed by the methud ſhe took, that ſhe had ng 
perſon whom ſhe could confide in, either for 
ſending or receiving any letters; or if ſhe had, waz 
wholly ignorant who that perſon was: — at laſt, 
after various turns of invention, he bethought him- 
ſe t of one, dangerous enough indeed, but ſome. 
what he thought was to be ventured. 


Tu window from whence he found the letter 
came, was but one ſtory from the ground, and 
being a back-room looked into a Tittle court, 
which, though a «gs ogg" was not much fre- 
quented in the night. He therefore reſolved to 
climb it, which he did, by the help of a ſtep-lad- 
der he procured, and brought himſelf to the place 
about the fame hour he had received the letter. As 
he made not the leaſt noiſe in mounting, he looked 
through the glaſs, and by the curtains not being 
entirely cloſed ſaw the fair authoreſs of the ſum- 
mons fitting in a melancholly pciture, leaning her 
head upon her hand : — he found ſhe was alone, 
and ventured to knock ſoftly againſt the window: 
— ſhe ſtarted at the noiſe, but being of a diſpo- 
ſition far from timid, ſtepped toward the window, 
which he immediately drew up on the outſide, 
and making as low a bow as the poſture he was 
in would admit, Be not alarmed, fair creature, 
ſaid he, I come to offer you that aſſiſtance which 
this mandate tells me your condition requires, — In 
ſpeaking theſe words, he preſented her with the 
billet ſhe had thrown ; — the fight of which diſſi- 
pating all the apprehenſions ſhe might have on his 80 
being there, on ſome leſs agreeable deſign, ſhe lette 
thanked him for the trouble he took, and the dan- 
ger to which he expoſed himſelf, in the moſt grate- 
tul and obliging terms: after this, as time would 
not permit much ceremony on either fide, ſhe in- 

formed 
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formed him, that the ſervice ſhe intreated of him 

was firſt to provide a lodging for her in ſome houſe 
er far of reputation, and that be would come again the 
d, wa WW next night and help her to deſcend from that win- 
at laſt, I dow, there being no other way of her getting out 
t him- WF of the houſe. — This he aſſured her of perform- 
ſome. ing, and ſhe promiſed him that ſhe would return 

the obligation with every mark of gratitude a 

virtuous woman had to beſtow, or a man of honour 
letter WM could expect: — after which he deſcended, and 
> and ſhe made faſt her window, both of them highly 
-ourt, 8 ſatisfied with this interview, though for different 
fre- reaſons; be full of hopes of regaining her dear 
d to liberty ; and he, of having it in his power to 


-lad- oblige her to enter into a ſecond, and more laſt- 
* ing confinement. 

ked THE gameſter was not remiſs in any thing that 
eing might contribute to the gaining ſo rich a prize as 
um- Chriftabella ; he prepared a lodging for her fur- 
her niſhed in a very compleat manner, but it was at 
Ne, the houſe of a perſon to whom he communicated 
W : the whole of this affair, and who had reaſons to 
po- act in ſuch a manner as ſhould for ward his deſigns. 
W, 

de, WHEN the appointed hour arrived, he repaired 


vas to the window, where Chriſtabella ſtood in full 
re, expectation of his coming, and no ſooner ſaw the 
605 ladder fixed than ſhe deſcended, without exacting 


In any other promiſe from her deliverer than what 

x the had received from him the night before. 

15 SOME hours before her departure, ſhe wrote a 

C letter to her father, and laid it in a place where 

* the was certain it would be found as ſoon as her 
flight ſhould be diſcovered. The terms in which 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf to him were as follow: 
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S1R, 


7 HE cruel uſage I have received from you make; 
me imagine you forget you gave me being, and 
abſolves me from the duty I otherwiſe ſhould owe 
you as a father : — I go for ever from you, and 
expect you will not force me to take any meaſures 
unbecoming the character 1 a 8 in * ts 
ain poſſeſſion of my birthright, which you have 
Kos 2 the 6 V, and is high time ſhould now 


devolve on, 


The FEMALE 


S1R, 
Your much injured daughter, 


CHRISTABELLA. 


A COACH that waited at the end of the ſtreet 
conveyed her to her new lodging, and the perſon 
who attended her thither omitted nothing that 
might inſpire her with a high idea of his honour, 
and alſo make her think he was not her inferior 
m7 in * or fortune. Late as it was, he ob- 
iged her to fit down to a very elegant collation 
be had cauſed to be provided * 


Ar firſt ſhe was highly delighted with her re- 
ception; but ſupper was no ſooner over than he 
began to ſpeak his mind more freely, and let her 
know he had not taken all this pains but with a 
view of becoming the maſter of both her perſon 
and eſtate : he made this declaration, however, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and accompanied with 
a ſhew of the utmoſt paſſion and adoration of her 
charms; and as ſhe had been accuſtomed to hear 
profeſſions of this nature, ſhe was not greatly diſ- 


pleaſed with thoſe he uttered, and aff to rally 
what he ſaid with the ſame gaiety ſhe had treated 
her 


OK 
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her former admirers ; but, alas! ſhe ſoon found 
he was not to be put off in that manner; he preſſed 

her for an immediate promiſe of marrying him the 

next morning, told her that he was extremely ſe- 

rious in the affair, and expected ſhe ſhould be fo 

too, and that he was determined not to quit her 

preſence till he had an aſſurance of being her 

huſband. 


SHE now began to tremble, and as ſhe has con- 
ſeſſed, wiſhed herſelf again under Abario's roof: 
— ſhe was in the power of a man utterly a ſtran- 
ger to her, and who ſeemed reſolute enough to 
attempt any thing he had a mind to : — no viſible 
way of eſcaping the danger with which her honour 
was threatened, unleſs ſhe complied with his de- 
fires, offered itſelf to her: — the more ſhe reflected 
on her condition, the more dreadful it appeared ; 
and ſhe at laſt, in ſpite of all the greatneſs of her 
ſpirit, burſt into a flood of tears. 


As he did not want wit, and exerted it all on 
this occaſion, he ſaid the moſt endearing things to 
her, laying the blame of the compulſion he was 
obliged to make uſe of, on the exceſs of his love, 
and the apprehenſions he was in, that if he let ſlip 
this opportunity, ſhe would not hereafter liſten to 
his vows: — he added alſo, that if the place of her 
abode ſhould be diſcovered by Alvario, the autho- 
rity of a father my force her back into that con- 
finement, from which ſhe had, but with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, got out of ; — whereas, when ſhe 
was once a wife, all former duties and obligations 
would be diſſolved, and ſhe would be only under 
the power of a huſband, to whom her will ſhould 
ever be a law, 


DvukinG this diſcourſe a ſtrange viciſſitude of 
different 
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different paſſions roſe in her troubled mind ; — 
ſometimes ſoftened by the flattering expreſſions of 
his love and admiration, — inflamed with rage at 
others, when ſhe conſidered that he had the bold- 
neſs to think of forcing her inclinations : the in- 
diſcretion of truſting herſelf in the hands of a man 
ſo wholly a ſtranger, now ſhewed itſelf to her in 
its true colours; one moment ſhe argued mildly 
with ham how incompatible the laying her under 
conſtraint was, with the reſpect he pretended for 
her ; the next, ſhe reproached him, and teſtified 
the utmoſt ſcorn at his proceeding ; by turns de- 
ſcended to ſooth and to revile ; both which were 
equally ineffectual: he replied to every thing ſhe 
faid with all the humility of the moſt beſceching 
and obſequious love, yet the purport of his words 
convinced her the reſolution he had taken was 
unalterable, that ſhe had no means of avoiding 
being his, and that all in her own choice, was to 
be his miſtreſs, or his wife, 


| GREAT part of the night being now elapſed, 
and no poſſibility of prevailing with him, ſhe at 
length yielded to nece ſſity, and conſented to marry 
him; on which he left her to take what repoſe ſo 
unexpected a change of fortune would permit; but 
that no chance or contrivance might deprive. him 
of his hopes, obliged her to make the woman of 
the houſe the partner of her bed. 


WHEN at liberty to ruminate on the acrident 
had befallen her, the compulſion ſhe was under 
ſeemed to her the moſt vexatious part of it : the 
perſon and ccnverſation of her intended bridegroom 
had nothing in them diſagreeable to her; he had 
the appearance of a man of faſhion, and had ſworn 
a thouſand oaths that his birth and fortune were 
ſuch, as none of her kindred would have cauſe to 
blame 


ok 5» 
lame her 
name, wil 


great fam 
related to 
meaning 
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lame her choice of him: — he had told her his 
name, which happening to be the ſame of a ve 
great family, (tho', in reality, he was not at 
related to them) ſhe imagined it would be no de- 
meaning of herſelf to be called by it ; therefore 
caſily flattered herſelf that it was, as he pretended, 
only the violence of the paſſion ſhe had inſpired 
him with, which made him take the methods he 
did for the gratification of it: — this vanity con- 
tributed greatly to her eaſe, and made her, with 
leſs relu perform the promiſe he had ex- 
torted from her. 


Ix fine, they were married, after which he car- 
ried her into the country under the pretence of 
diverting her, but in reality to elude any proſe- 
cution which might be made againſt him for 


ſtealing an heireſs. 


ALVARTIO, indeed, no ſooner found the let- 

ter ſhe had left for him, than he ſearched for her 

ed, at every houſe where it was known ſhe had the 

at leaſt acquaintance ; and not being able to hear the 

rry leaſt tidings of her, doubted not but ſhe was gone 

fo away with ſome perſon for whom ſhe had a ſecret 
ut affection. 


CHRISTABELL A, in the mean time, grew 
perfectly reconciled to her lot, and not in the leaſt 
doubting but her huſband was in reality of the fa- 
mily and fortune he had told her, was continually 
importuning him, to demand the writings of the 
eſtate out of her father's hands; but he had too 
much cunning to comply, and ſeeming not to re- 
gard her wealth ſince he had got poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, won ſo far upon her as to create in her a 
moſt perfect affection ; and it was not till after he 
ound himſelf aſſured that ſhe would not join in 
any 
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any thing againſt him, by being the maſter of het 
heart, and that ſhe was pregnant, that he brought 
her to town, and ſuffered their marriage to be de. 
clared ; but it no ſooner was ſo, than the whole 
tiuth of his circumſtances was alſo divulged : — 
Alvario was like a man deprived of reaſon ; all het 
kindred and friends were inconſolable; every on 
who wiſhed her well, amazed and ſhocked, and the 
whole town full of no other ſubject of diſcourſe, 


CHRISTABELL A herſelf, at the firſt dif. 
covery of the deception had been put upon her, 
felt a reſentment, which nothing but her own be- 
haviour can deſcribe :—ſhe threatened to abandor 
this unworthy huſband, and leave him to that 
puniſhment the law inflicts on the crime he had 
been guilty of : — ſhe had even packed up he 
cloaths and jewels for that purpoſe ; yet did his 
intreaties, and pretended paſſion for her, added to 
the condition ſhe was in, and the reflection how 
dreadful a reproach it would be to the child ſhe 
was to bring into the world, ſhould the father of it 
be brought to ſo infamous a fate, prevail on her to 


continue with him, and content herſelf with vent- in val 
ing her indignation in the moſt bitters terms ſhe he pr 
could invent: all which he bore with a ſhew of panic 
patience, as he knew it was not yet time to exert wret 
any authority, but kept in mind every reviling 
word, reſolving to revenge it hereaſter. N. 
e | 
Bur not to ſpin this little narrative to a too he 
tedious length, he had artifice, and ſhe had good her 
nature enough, to bring about an entire forgiveneſs the! 
on her part: — ſhe did every thing he requeſted the 
of her; — ſhe aſſured whoever ſpoke to her of the pai 
affair, that no impoſition had been practiſed on It 
her ;— that ſhe knew beforehand the true circum- rel 


ſtances of the perſon who was now her huſband ; 
and 
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and that the love ſhe had for him made her over- 
tock the diſparity between them. — She employed 
a lawyer to go to her father on the account of the 
eſtate, and before the affair was wholly determined, 
the death of her ſiſter gave her a right to the 
whole; which Alvaro, ſeeing there was no re- 
medy, was obliged to reſign. 


THE poſſeſſion of this eſtate diſcovered to Chri- 
/tabella how miſerable ſhe was; the ſeeming ten- 
derneſs and ſubmiſſive temper of her kuſband had 
made her not doubt but ſhe always would be the 
ſole miſtreſs both of her actions and fortune; but 
all being now compleated, and he having nothing 
more to fear from her diſpleaſure, he preſently 
made her feel the effects of the power he had over 
her, and that he had not forgot the diſdain with 
which ſhe had treated him during the continuance 
of her rage. 


A SPIRIT like her's was not eaſy to be broke, 
yet did he accompliſh the taſk in a very few 
months : — it is now her turn to ſue, and often ſue 
in vain for a ſmall ſhare of her own wealth, which 
he profuſely laviſhes abroad among his former com- 
panions, leaving her at home to lament alone her 
wretched ſtate, 


NEeveR was a greater tyrant, he denies her even 
the privilege of viſiting, or being viſited by thoſe 
who would wiſh to continue a correſpondence with 
her; as for her father and kindred, not one among 
them would ever ſee her ſince her elopement, and 
the diſcovery of her marriage : — no words can 
paint the miſery of her condition, and to render 
it worſe, there is not the leaſt appearance of any 
relief but by death, 7 

T 
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IT is certain that the fate of ſo diſobedient: 
daughter, cannot excite much commiſeration in 
the world; but it ought to be a warning to al 
parents, who wiſh to ſee their children happy, to 
ſtudy carefully their diſpoſitions before they g 
about to treat them with ungentle means, and ra- 
ther condeſcend to /octh an obſtinate temper, than 
compel it to a change: Where there is vanity 
andſelf-ſufficicncy, it muſt be only time and reflec- 
tion that can convince them what they ought to 
do ; and if, by laying ſome pleaſures in their way, 
leſs prejudicial than thoſe to which they are ad- 
dicted, one could divide the inclination ſo as to 
render the former leſs ſtrong, it might be eaſy, 
by degrees, to bring them to an indifference for 
all. — This is a method which might at leaſt be 
made trial of, and, I fancy, would more often 
anſwer the end than fail. 


Ir Mrs. Oldfaſbion would, therefore, wean 
Miſs Biddy from the immoderate delight ſhe has 
taken at preſent in Ranclagh-ga; dens, and the com- 
pany who frequent that place, it might be right 
to vary tlie ſcene ; but in my opinion altogether 
the reverſe, to change it to one where only diſmal 
objects offering to the view, ſhould render the paſt 
more pleaſing in idea, than they were even in 
enjoyment. 


Dip not reaſons of ſtate, which the Specrator 
muſt not preſume to fathom, engage us at preſent 
in a war with France, I ſhould adviſe to ſend 2 
young lady too much bigotted to any one pleaſure, 
into that polite country, where ſhe would find ſo 
vaſt a variety, as would give a quite different turn 
to her temper, and make her deſpiſe all that be- 
fore ſeemed lo inchanting to her. 

I FORE- 
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W 1 FoRESEE that many, on reading this para- 
cdicnt ; raph, will be aſtoniſhed, and cry out, that fo!- 
ation nWowing this counſel ſhe would loſe all reliſh for the 
S to al-lights her own country affords, only to become 


PPY toMmore fond of thoſe of another! — This objection 
hey got firſt may appear plauſible enough, but when con- 
and ra. Nadered, will be found of no weight; for beſides 
Tr, than tie remembrance of thoſe dear friends ſhe has left 
Vanity ¶ behind, there is ſomething of a natural partiality in 
reflec. Nus all, to the place which gave us birth, which 
ght to would make her, in a ſhort time, wiſh to return; 
T Way, ¶ ſo that of conſequence, ſhe would be much ſooner 
re ad- ¶ cured of this immoderate love of pleaſure, than by 
as to WM enjoying it in a place where nothing is abſent to 
bo her wiſhes. 
de for 


aſt be THERE are alſo two reaſons which render the 
often indulging one's ſelf in all, or any particular kind 

of diverſion, leſs prejudical in France than it fre- 

quently proves in England :— the firſt, becauſe 
wean By whatever time is ſpent in them is ſo far from being 
E has wholly loſt, that it is rather an improvement, 
dom. than a diminution of the education we have before 
nght BY received, as every body muſt allow that knows any 
ther thing of the cuſtoms of that nation : — the arrival 
of a foreign lady is no ſooner known, than ſhe is 
pak: invited to partake of all their entertainments : — 
Mt ſhe immediately enters into balls, aſſemblies, maſ- 

querades, and a continual round of pleafure in the 

palaces of princes, and houſes of perſons of the firſt 
_ quality, where ſhe is treated with the utmoſt ele- 


ent gance and 1 and hears nothing of thoſe im- 
aq pertinences and looſe ribaldry, ſhe is liable to be 
©, 


perſecuted with, in thoſe mixed companies at our 
mercenary places of reſort; where all, without 
ou diſtinction, are admitted for their money. — A 
woman of honour ought to tremble to think what 
creatures may join in converſation with * in 
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ſome of our public rendezvous, who will not fail 
afterwards to boaſt of an acquaintance with her, 
and take notice of her as ſuch, if they ha to 
ſee her in any other place. — Few of our .in 
beaus have the diſcretion a French gentleman had, 
who been in the gallery at an opera in Paris, and 
ſitting near a fine lady, who being dreſſed, as he 
thought, a little too gay for that part of the houſe, 
he took for a fille de joy, and accoſted with all the 
freedoms. uſed to women of that character: — ſhe 
gave herſelf no pains to undeceive him, but eva- 
ed ſuffering him to attend her home, as he expec- 
ted to have done : ſome days aiter, happening to ſee 
her going into court, attended by a great number 
of pages and footmen, he aſked a perſon who ſtood 
near, who that lady was, and was anſwered, ma- 
dame de Cbarleroy, one of the princeſſes of the 
blood. Aſhamed of his former behaviour to her, 
he was ſculking away as faſt as he could, but her 
— eyes immediately diſcovered her w3ud- 
ave-been gallant, and making him be called back, 
A hat, momſicur, ſaid ſue ironically, is the lady you 
entertained with ſo much freedom at the opera, a 
few nights fince, not worih a ſingle ſalute ? — O 
madam, returned he, with an admirable preſence 
of mind, In * Paradiſe we were on an equality ; but 
now I know the reſpect due to madame de Char- 
leroy. On which ſhe laughed, and owned the 
blame was wholly her own, for indulging a frolic, 
which carricd her to a place, where ſhe could ſo 
little be expected to be found. 


Hap this tranſaction happened at any of our 
publicdiverſions, it is poſſible the lady need not have 
been at the trouble to have the genticman call ed 

| back ; 


® A by-word have in Paris for the gelleries; as we fay, 
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not fail pack; he would have made her a low bow to ſhew 
ich her, Whis breeding, and never reſted till he had gone 
PPen to rough all the coffee-houſes in town, and enter- 
Englih Weined the company with his intimacy with a cer- 
an had, Ntain great lady, whom, if he did not directly 
7s, and name, he would take care to deſcribe in ſuch a 
!, as he {manner as every one ſhould know. 


houſe, 

all the I APPEAL to our ladies themſelves, if they have 
— the ¶ not ſometimes been put to the bluſh, by being 
it eva- ¶ claimed as acquaintance by perſons of ſexes, 
expec- ¶ hom they have happened to join with in thoſe 
to ſee ¶ promiſcuous aſſemblies; and by whom it is unbe- 
— coming of their characters even to be mentioned. 

ood 

„ ma- THE other reaſon I promiſed to give why the 
F the {MW partaking of all kinds of diverſions in France is 
her, ¶ not attended with the ſame ill conſequences as in 
t her WM Exgland, is this: — the innocent freedoms allowed 


in our ſex, give no encouragement to thoſe of the 
ack, ¶ other to expect ſuch as are not ſo ; it being, with- 
y you W out all queſtion, a place of the greateſt gaiety, leaſt 
7, a ſcandal, and leaſt room for it, of any in the world: 
- 0 the gentlemen there addreſs, preſent, and treat, 
-nce WW with no other view than to ſhew their own gallan- 
but try; and the ladies receive all the marks of reſpect 
ar- that can be paid them, as the privilege of their ſex, 
the and not as proofs of any particular attachment. 


ſo I Am ſorry to ſay, that in England, ladies even 
of the firſt quality are treated with very great in- 
difference, except by thoſe men who have a defign 


ur upon them ; and as for women of inferior condi- 
ve tion, tho” poſſeſſed of the moſt extraordinary ta- 
2d lents of mind or body, they may ſhew themſelves 
5 as much as they pleaſe, in all public places, without 


being able to make themſelyes be taken notice - 
7. J 
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if they allow no hope of one day purchaſing dic. 
tindt ion at too dear a rate. 


On the whole, therefore, as vanity, and the 
defire of admiration, are the chief motives which 
induce our very young ladies to theſe continud 
rambles, France is the only place where they may 
find their inclinations gratified to its full extent, 
without danger to their virtue, or prejudice to thei; 
reputation. But as the _ at preſent between 
the two nations, renders ſuch an excurſion im- 
practicable, my correſpondent might ſend mi 
Biddy, under the care of ſome relation, or other 
prudent perſon, if her affairs permit her not to go 
herſelf, to Bath, Tunbridge, or Scarborough ; u 
fine, to any place where ſhe might be entertaine! 
with ſomething, that ſhould render her forgetful 
of what ſhe now ſo much delights in. 


IT would be extremely fortunate for her, ii, 


while her paſſion for the pleaſures of Ranelagh are 
in their zenith, one of her kindred or intimates 
„and go down into the 
country to celebrate their nuptials : — to accom- 
pany the-new-joined happy pair, and be witneſs of 
for their welcome, by 
the innocent country people, would perhaps be 2 
Fcene too novel not to have ſome charms for her : 
— the woods, the fields, the groves, the ſweet 
purling ſtreams, the horn, the halloo of the huntſ- 
men, and the chearful ruddy countenance of thoſe 
who purſue the chace, afford alſo a pleaſing variety 
of amuſement, — By ways like theſe, I fancy ſhe 
might be cheated, as it were, into a taſte more 
ſuited to make her happy, and brought to a more 
regular way of thinking, without ſecming to en- 


ſhould happen to ma 


the rural ſports, invent 


deavour it. 
| T 815 
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Tris is indeed a criſis which calls for the ut- 
moſt precaution in a parent: I am told by perſons 
who are always conſulted on every occaſion that 
relates to pleaſure, that a ſubſcription is intended, 
ſome ſay actually on foot, for ridottoes and maſ- 
querades at Ranelagh next winter; and if fo, our 
young ladies will probably live there all night as 
well as all day. — Whether Mr. Heidegger will 
have intereſt enough to prevent this invaſion of 
his province, I know not; but if it ſhould go on, 
one may venture to pronounce, without being an 
great conjurer, that thoſe nocturnal rambles wi 
be found of more dangerous conſequence at Chel- 
ſea, than they have proved at the Haymarket. 


I coOMMUNICATED this piece of intelligence 
to a young lady, who at preſent paſſes the greateſt 
part of her time at Ranelagh, and never in my life 
did I ſee a creature fo tranſported : — her eyes 
ſparkled, her lips quivered, all her frame was in 
agitation, through eagerneſs to know ſomething 
farther of this important affair; and when I men- 
tioned the apprehenſions I had, that if ſuch a de- 
ſign ſhould take place, it might be prejudicial to 
the health of thoſe who ſhould venture themſelves, 
in the damps of winter, in a place ſo near the wa- 
ter, — O madam, cried ſhe, one cannot catch cold at 
Ranelagh ! — I could not forbear, after this, giving 
her ſome broad hints of other inconveniencies, 
which might probably attend being ſo far from 
home, at hours that might encourage attempts, no 
way agreeable to the modeſty of our ſex; on 
which the only faid, Lard, madam, how ycu talk ! 
— And all my admonitions had no other effect, 
than to make her ſhorten her viſit ; no doubt to 
impart the diſcourſe we had together to ſome of 
= acquaintance, and to ridicule my want of 
taite, 


Vor. I, L SHE 
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SHE has one motive, as I have been told þy 
the men, which, 1 ſhe would be 
very unwilling to acknowledge, tor her preferring 
maſquerades to all other public diverſions ; which 
is, that ſhe never had a handſome thing ſaid to her 
out of a vizard ;— nature, it is certain, having not 
been over curious in the formation of her feature, 
and that cruel enemy to beauty, the ſmall-pox, has 
rendered them yet leſs delicate; but with the hcly 
of new ſtays once a month, and ſtrait lacing, ſhe 
has a tolerable ſhape ; but then her neck ſuffer 
for it, and confeſſes in ſcarlet bluſhes, the con- 
ſtraint put upon her waiſt: — this misfortune, 
however, ſhe conceals under a handkerchief 
pereline, and high tucker, and never trips it in 
the walks without ſome ſhare of admiration from 
thoſe who follow, and are not nimble enough tc 
overtake her. | 


A MASQUFRADE may, therefore, well be the 
delight of her heart, where the advantageous part 
of her only is revealed ; yet, though cannot 
be inſenfible of what is amiable in herſelf, and 
what the contrary, as ſhe looks ſo often in her 

laſs, ſhe was weak enough laſt winter to lay her- 
elf open to a rebuff at the maſquerade, which 
accaſioned a good deal of raillery among thoſe 
who heard of it. 


To diſplay all her perfections in the beſt light 
the could, ſhe aſſumed the habit of a Diana, a 
you velvet jacket, fringed with filver, made ſo 

it, that, as I heard, her chambermaid ſprained 
both her thumbs with buckling it on, very much 
added to her natural rex u þ — a ſilver creſ- 
cent littered on her head, which had no other 
covering than her hair, of which indeed ſhe has a 
great deal, and well coloured, braided with rows 
0! 
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of pearl and flowers interſperſed ; the vizard on, 
it muſt be owned ſhe made a very complete figure, 
and attracted the eyes of a good part of the aſſem- 
bly who were there that night, 


BuT that which flattered her ambition moſt 
was, that the great Imperio took notice of her, and 
2 — that a real Venus might be hid under 
the fictitious Diana, ordered a nobleman who ſtood 
near him, to go to her, and prevail with her to 
come to the beaufet and unmaſk. — He, who was 
not unaccuſtomed to ſuch employments, readily 
flew to exccute his commiſſion, and after having 
brought her to the higheſt pitch of vanity by the 
moſt extravagant compliments, to crown all, let 
her know who it was that ſent him, and on what 
errand. Charmed as ſhe was with the praiſes he 
cave her, it was ſome time bcfore ſhe yielded to 
do as he defired ; but atclaſt all her aur bon was 
ſubdued, by the reflection that ſhe ought not to 
refuſe any thing to Imperis, and ſhe ſuffered her- 
ſelf to be conducted by him to the beaufet, ncar 
which Imperio ſtood, who preſented her with a 
glaſs of wine with his own hand, accompanied 
with many compliments; both which ſhe received 
with a low obeiſance, and at the ſame time plucked 
off her maſk. 


Bu r fatal was this complaiſance to all her hopes: 
— Imperis ſtarted back, and above the neceſſity of 
concealing the diſappointment of his expectations, 
— 1t will not do, my lord, ſaid he to the nobleman 
rt = not do, and I am ſorry I gave you jo muc 
trouble. | 


SEVERAL of the company, whom this adven- 
ture had drawn to that part of the room, ſaw her 
'ace before ſhe could 1 quick enough to * 
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her maſk ; and a much greater number heard the 
words [mfperio ſpoke, as he turned from her; ſo 
that the whole time ſhe ſtayed afterwards ſhe waz 
ſaluted with nothing but, It will nat do, and a 
loud laugh. 


Hap ſhe been miſtreſs of reſolution enough to 
have reſiſted the importunities of the emiſſary-lord, 
and the commands of Imperio, ſhe would doubt- 
leſs have heard many praiſes of the charming Di- 
ana repeated afterwards in company; whereas now 
the myſtery was revealed, and the real Diana 
known, her greateſt intimates could not forbear 
laughing at the mortification ſhe had received; 
and on every little difpute with any of them, the 
my they took to be revenged, was to cry, It will 
not as. | 


Muc more lovely women than the perſon 1 
have been ſpeaking of, have ſometimes met with 
little indignities and lights, which their pride could 
ill ſuſtain; and, indeed, how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe ! the men are ſo cenſorious, that they look on 
all thoſe of our ſex, who appear too much at theſe 
public places, as ſetting themſelves up for ſale, and 
therefore taking the liberty of buyers, meaſure us 
with their eyes from head to foot ; and as the moſt 
perfect beauty may not have charms for all who 
gaze upon her in this ſcrutinous manner, few 
there are, if any, who have not found ſome who 
will paſs by her with a contemptuous toſs, no leſs 
ſignificant than the moſt rude words could be. 


O WHERFFORE then will not women endea- 
vour to attain thoſe talents which are ſure of com- 
manding reſpe& !— No form ſo faultleſs, but the 
enquiring eyes of wanton and urgenerous men 
may 
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may find a blemiſh in. But ſhe who has not the 
laſt pretence to beauty, has it in her power, 
would ſhe but once be prevailed upon to exert it, 
to awe the boldeſt, or moſt affectedly nice liber- 
tine into ſubmiſſion, and force him to confeſs her 
worthy of a ſerious attachment: —if even by indi- 
gence of circumſtances, or the unjuſt — 
tome parents are guilty of, ſhe is denied the means 
of cultivating her genius, and making herſelf miſ- 
treſs of thoſe e we accompliſhments, which 
might render her, what we call, a ſhining figure 
in the world, innocence and modeſty are ſtill her 
own, they were born with her, they will coſt 
nothing to preſerve, and, without the aid of any 
_ charm, will be a ſure defence from all 
ini 


Mopksrv is the characteriſtic of our ſex; it is 
indeed the mother of all thoſe graces for which we 
can merit either love or eſteem: — ſweetneſs of 
behaviour, meekneſs, courteſy, charity in julgin 
others, and avoiding all that will not ſtand the t 
of examination in ourſelves, flow from it : — it is 
the fountain head, as well as the guardian of our 
chaſtity and honour, and when it is once thrown 
off, every other virtue grows weak, and by degrees 
is in of being wholly loſt : — ſhe who is 
poſſeſſed of it can be guilty of no crime, but ſhe 
who forfeits it is liable to fall into all. 


How far it is conſiſtent with that decent reſerve, 
or even that ſoftneſs ſo becoming in womankind, 
I leave any one to judge, who has been witneſs in 
what manner ſome ladies come into public afſem- 
blies : —they do not walk but ſtraddle, and ſome- 
times run with a kind of friſk and jump; — throw 
their enormous almoſt in the faces of thoſe 
who paſs by them ;—ſtretch out their necks, and 
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roll their eyes from ſide to fide, impatient to take ¶ to the hu 
the whole company at one view; and if they hap- ¶ vigorates 
pen to ſec any one dreſſed leſs exact, according to IM ceſs is er 
the mode, than themſelves, preſently cry out, — ver to br 
Antiquity ts erection !— A pifture of the laft age ! ter prop! 
then burſt into a laugh, loud enough to be heard ſons of n 
at two or three ſurlongs diſtant 3 happy if they ger ſort. 


can put the unfortunate object of their ridicule out 
of countenance.—Can ſuch a behaviour paſs upon TIM. 


the world for modeſty, good - manners, or good- than in 
nature! the ſtrot 
ä the geni 

I do not pretend to ſay, that all the ladies who cares of 
give themſclves an air of boldneſs, meerly becauſe of the b 
it is the faſhion, are guilty of any thing which may ¶ caſcs, o 


arraign their chaſtity ; many may be innocent in 
fat, who are not ſo in ſhew : But are they not then 
greatly cruel to themſelves to aſſume the appear- 
ance of vices are free from: Some are placed 
% high as to have their actions above the reach of 
ſcandal; and others, by their avowed manner of 
lite, render themſelves wit; butitis to thoſe 
I ſpeak who have reputation to loſe, and who are 
not altogether ſo independent, as not to have it 
their intereſt to be thought well of by the world. 


vour to 


Far be it from me to debar my ſex from go- 
ing to thoſe public diverſions, which, at preſent, 
make ſo much noiſe in town :—none of them but 
may be enjoyed without prejudice, provided they 
are frequented in a reaſonable manner, and beha- 
ved at with decency :—it is the immoderate uſe, 
or rather the abuſe of any thing, which renders the 
partaking it a fault. What is more agreeable than 
frecdom in converſation, yet when it extends to 
levity and wantonneſs, what more contemptible 
and odious !—Some pleaſure is doubtleſs neceſſary 
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to the human ſyſtem ; taken in moderation it in- 
vigorates both mind and body, but indulged to ex- 
cels is equally pernicious :—in fine, it ought ne- 
ver to break in upon thoſe hours which, with grea- 
ter propriety, might be devoted to buſineſs in per- 
ſons of maturity, and to improvement in the youn- 
ger ſort. 


T1ME, always precious, can never be more ſo 
than in our early years; — the firſt ideas make 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting impreſſion : — while 
the genius is free, and unclogged with any of the 
cares of life, and the ſoul acts through the organs 
of the body, uninterrupted with any paſſions, diſ- 
caſes, or diſaſters, then it is that we ſhould endca- 
vour to lay in a ſtock of knowledge for our Whole 
lives z — to acquire thoſe accompliſhments which 
alone deſerve, and will certainly attract reſpect ; 
and to eſtabliſh ſolid principles of virtue, which 
hereafter growing up into practice, will conduce 
ihe happineſs of all about us, as well as of our- 
GVES, 


Tris criſis, if once neglected, can never be re- 
trieved, and will ſooner or latter be attended with 
a ſevere repentance : — how melancholly a thing 
muſt it be for a lady to hear others, who have bet- 
ter huſbanded the ineſtimable moments, extolled 
for perfections ſhe is eonſcious the might have ex- 
celled in, had ſhe net —4 and inadvertently let 


lip the golden opportunity 


No x are the hours employed in pleaſure all 
that are loſt by it, eſpecially when it happens to be 
of that fort which takes us much out of our own 
houſes:— the idea of it is apt to render us indo- 
lent in our affairs, even the little time we are at 
home ; — where the heart is; the thoughts will 
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Book 
continually be when the body is abſent ; — the 
darling 1 85 engroſſes too wy, 4 of the mind, and or ow 
occaſions an inattention to every thing but itſelf, I nden h 
it is not, therefore, greatly to be wondered at, that ( ** tear 
young ladies, who cannot be expected to have ges un 
tha ſolidity which experience only teaches, ſhould W for paſt 
ſeem ſo careleſs in improving time, when we (cc all ſhe 
very many of thoſe, who have been married years, the cn 
neglect their husbands, children, and families, to ſure, i 
run galloping after every new entertainment that 


Wer neglec 
is exhibited. future 
Bur, as there is great room to fear the preſent Al 


age is too far loſt in luxury and indolence to liſten that et 
to any remonſtrances, I would fain perſwade the 
very young ladies to act ſo as to render the next 
more promiſing. 


As marriage is a thing which they will one day 
think of, and a good husband is both a natural and Hy 
laudable wiſh, who would not endeavour to render 

herſelf deſerving the laſting affection of a man of f 
ſenſe ! — ſuch a one, who, as Mr. Rowe elegantly 1 
expreſſes it, will be always * = 


| [12.2171 dreſſ 
Peas d to be happy, as ſhe's pleas d to bleſs A 
Aud conſcious of —_— can never love her leſs able 


So many young charmers are continually ſpring- Th 
ing up, and the men grow ſo exceſſively delicate in 
their taſte, that beauty, in their eyes, ſeems to : 
have loſt all its bloom at fixteen or ſeventeen ; and 
how a great a ſtab mnſ it be to the vanity of a wo- pan 
man, who, at five-and-twenty, finds herſelf either 
not married at all, or to a husband who regards 
her no otherwiſe than as a withered roſe ! for fo 


for 

it will ever be, whatever the lades may flatter 8 
themſelves with, where there is no tie more ſtrong pa 
than meerly perſonal perfection, to bind the 3 hi 
Jy * 
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rally roving and inconftant heart, — Convinced b 
{ad experience of this truth, in vain ſhe looks bac 
upon her miſpent days; — in vain, with heart- 
felt tears, regrets the time ſhe has laviſhed in tri- 
fles unworthy of her; — in vain eſſays to attone 
for paſt folli-s by a quite contrary behaviour; — 
all ſhe can do is now too late ; — with her, alas ! 
the ſun of hope, of admiration, of flattery and plea- 
ſure, is ſet forever, and the dark gloom of cold 
neglect and loathed obſcurity envelopes all her 
furure life. 


AMASIN A had a form ſo every way exact, 
that envy itſelf could find nothing to object againſt 
11: — all other beauties loſt their charms when ſhe 
appeared, and ſcemed but as {tars in the preſence 
of the ſun: — ſhe was what the ſong deſcribes, 


faireſt among the fair, 


Hex high birth, and the accompliſhments the 
was miſtreſs of, heightened the graces of her per- 
ſon, and ſcarce any age ever produced an object 
of more univerſal admiration. But of all the ad- 
dreſſes made to her, thoſe of Palamon were the 
moſt countenanced by her noble parents, and agree- 
able to herſelf : —his virtue, good ſenſe, and breed- 
ng, made him reſpected by them, as the grace- 
fulneſs of his perſon gave him the advantage in her 
eyes, above all others who pretended to her, tho 
ſome there were whoſe eſtates were far ſuperior, 
and whoſe declarat ions of love were alſo accom- 
panied with a greater ſhew of vehemence. 


PALAMON, it is certain, was a lover of that 
fort which all women, who judge as they ought to 
do, would approve : — his profeſſions were accom - 
panied with no adulations, no extravagancies ; — 
his paſſion was perfectly ſincere and tender, but 
was far from either jealouſy or impetuolity : — he 
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could know his rivals without challenging them to 
hel, and could bear the little flights ſhe ſometimes 
affected to treat him with, and not immediately 
ſwear he would throw himſelf upon his ſword. 


AMASINA, too conſcious of her charms, was 
ſometimes very uneaſy that ſhe could render him 
no more ſo; and imagining ſhe had begun to place 
her affections on a man, who had not that defe- 
rence for her which ſhe merited, made uſe of her 
utmoſt efforts to — it: — to this end ſhe 
indulged her natural propenſity to gaiety, in going 
to all public places, lificned "to the 6. — 
one who preſumed to make them, and in fine 
became a perfect coquet: this method ſeemed to 
her the only one to render him more aſſiduous, 
and at the ſame time to regain that liberty for her 
own heart, which ſhe found the inclination ſhe had 
to him above all other men, was beginning to en- 
thral. Al defire in the world, ſaid ſhe one day 
to a perſon who afterward repeated it to me, i 
to ſee the inſenſible Palamon, dying with deſpair 
at my feet ; and that I may, from my very heart, 
deſpiſe and hate bim. 


' How ſucceſsful ſoever this way of proceeding 
may ſometimes have been found, it was far from 
anſwering the end 5 — propoſed by it; and in- 
ſtead of rendering Palamon more ſubmiſſive than 
he had been, made her appear to him every way 
leſs worthy of reſpect. 


As he truly loved her, and looked on her as a 
woman who was ſhortly to be his wife, all the 
little levities of her behaviour ſeemed to him as ſo 


many wounds to his own honour; and he could 


not therefore forbear repreſenting to her, how un- 


worthy of them both it was, that ſhe ſhould beſo 
168 
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frequently ſeen at places, and with company, which 
he told her he was ſure ſhe muſt be ſenſible her- 
ſelf, gave occaſion of cenſure to malicious tongues, 


SHE affected to reſent the liberty he took, but 
was in her heart pleaſed to find he was piqued at 
what ſhe did, becauſe the took it as a * of his 
love, as indeed it was; but then ſhe too much de- 
pended on the force of that love, and flattered her- 
ſelf with a belief, that at laſt it would humble him 
into that tame enduring admirer ſhe wiſhed : — to 
this end, therefore, ſhe ſtudied eternally how to 
give him freſh matter of difquiet z — ſhe contrived 
to be always abroad at thofe hours when ſhe ex- 
pecled him to viſit her; —ſhe paſſed her whole days 
in going from one public place to another ;— would 
often leave word at home, that if he defired to ſce 
her, he might come to lady Diamend's, miſs Toy- 
wwelPs, or ſome other of her female acquaintance, 
whoſe conduct ſhe knew he the moſt diſapproved 
of any ſhe had: — ſhe ſuffered beau Trifle, a crea- 
ture whoſe converſation was ſhunned by every wo- 
man of prudence, to romp with her * his face; 
and in fine, did even a violence to her own incli- 
nations, as well as to her reputation, only to make 
trial how far the love Palamon had for her would 
compel him to bear. 


Poor unthinking lady ! little did ſhe foreſee 
the conſequences of this behaviour; and being 
guilty of no real crime, was too neglectful what 
the appearance of it would in time ſubject her to; 
— her mother, though a woman of gaiety herſelt, 
was vexed to find her daughter give into ſuch ex- 
ceſſes, as all her friends and kindred highly blamed 
her for permitting, and did all in her power to pre- 
vail on her to be at leaſt more cautious to prevent 
ſcandal : but Amaſena contented herfelf with liſten- 

| AX ing 
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ing to her reproofs without being at all amended 
by them ; and thinking r 

iſted as ſne had began, till by 
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her own actions, perſi 
long aſſuming a boldneſs, which at firſt was far from 
5 2 her, ſhe at laſt really loſt all that 
ſimplicity and ſweet timidity ſo becoming in a vir- 
gin ſtate : — fierce fires now ſparkled in her eyes; 
her voice became more ſhrill ; — ſhe talked in- 
ceflantly ; — ſhe laughed aloud ; —- ſhe bluſhed not 
at hearing a looſe ſong, nor ſtarted at freedoms ſhe 
would once have thought a violation of decency and 
good-manners. | 


PAL AMON was both ſurprized and grieved 
to find this change in a perſon whom he loved 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and had flattered him- 
ſelf of being one day happy with : — he intreated 
her with all the moving eloquence of an honour- 
able affection, that for her own ſake, if not for 
his, ſhe would reflect on her preſent conduct, and 
return once more to her amiable former ſelf:— 
he repreſented to her, how unworthy of her con- 
verſation ſame of thoſe were who now were ho- 
noured with it ; — the little ſolid happineſs was to 
be found in thoſe noiſy and tumultuous pleaſures, 
to which ſhe had, of late, too much devoted her 
time; and touched, though with. all the gentleneſs 
he could, on the cenſures ſhe incurred, and the 
dangers ſhe was liable to fall into, by thus indiſcri- 
minately ſuffering herſelf to be led into all ſorts of 
company, and even into places reſorted to by the 
moſt irregular of both ſexes. 5 


THESE remonſtrances ſhe ſometimes affected 
to ridicule, and at others to reſent; not but ſhe 
had too much ſenſe not to allow the juſtice of 
them: but as her whole aim in acting in the man- 
ner ſhe did, was to bring him to ſuch a temper of 


mind as to ſubjeQ his very reaſon to her will, and 


to 
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happy 
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to think every thing juſtifiable ſhe did, ſhe reſol- 
ved to make no alteration in her conduct, till he 
ſhould ſay with the lover, in one of Mrs. Centlrore's 
comedies, 


No follies fatal to the fair can prove, 
All things are beauties in the nymph we love. 


SoME men, it is certain, have behaved with 
that laviſh dependance before marriage, who af- 
terwards have become very tyrants, and made their 
wives dearly pay for all the ſubmiſſions they exac- 
ted from them while they were miſtreſſes. | 


PAL AMON, however, was of a quite con- 
trary diſpoſition: — he did not deſire to marry 
Amaſina but with a view of living with her in that 
happy equality which was doubtleſs intended by 
the inſtitution; and though nothing could be more 
ſincere and ardent than the paſſion he had for her, 
yet he could neither think of making her his wife 
while ſhe continued in this inordinate love of un- 
becoming pleaſures, nor of exerting the power of 
a huſband in order to reclaim her: — the one he 
knew was inconſiſtent with his honour, the other 
with his peace of mind, both which were extremely 
dear to him; and though, on many occaſions he 
had room to believe he was not indifferent to her, 
yet as he found the r ſhe had for him was not 
of force enough to reſtrain her from being guilty 
of any one thing he had teſtified his diſapprobation 
of, he reſolved rather to break off with her in- 
tirely, and ſuffer all the pangs ſuch a parting muſt 
inflict, than ſubject himſelf to others of a yet more 
alarming kind, and which might probably be as 
laſting as his life. 


With what prodigious difficulty he brought 
to determine in this faſhion, none but 
thoſe 
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thoſe poſſeſſed of an equal (hare of affection can 
poſſibly conceive ; fo I ſhall only fay that it was 
ſuch, as he ſtood in need of all his fortitude and 
good underſtanding to ſurmount. — I have been 
told by one who knew him well, and was indeec! 
the confidant of his moſt ſecret thoughts, that he 
has ſeen him in agonies ſuch as he often feared 
would have been mortal, and which he imagined. 
till he was convinced to the contrary, would have 
got the better of all his reſolution : ſo hard it is 
to wean the heart from an object it has been lon? 
accuſtomed to love, and which has ſome merit 
to attone for its defects 


Hap Ama/ina ſeen him in theſe conflicts, it is 
probable her good-nature would have been too 
ſtrong for her vanity, and ſhe would have abated 
ſome part of thoſe ſubmiſſions ſhe expected from 
him, in conſideration of the rack he ſuſtained, and 
thought that that alone was ſufficient to prove the 
height of paſſion ſhe wiſhed to inſpire in the man 
on whom ſhe intended to beſtow herſelf, 


Bor it was not her good fortune to be informed 
of any part of what he ſuffered; — he revealed 
himſelf to none that would betray it to her, and 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit would not permit him to 
behave in her preſence, ſo as to enable her to pe- 
netrate into his ſoul ; o that ſhe knew no more 
than that he had the p:r-tumption to attempt bring- 
ing her oyer to his way of thinking, and obliging 
her to live according to his rules, and for that very 
reaſon thought ſhe iuould be guilty of an injuſtice 
to herſelf not to ſhew him the vanity of ſuch an 
eſſay, and that ſhe knew he ought rather to be 
pleaſed with every thing ſhe did, meerly becauſe 
the did it. 
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Tais kind of ſtruggle between them, and that 
Palamon had with himſelf, continued for ſome 
time ; but at laſt his love, inſulted by additional 
provocations, yielded to his reaſon, and all the 
ſpells her inchanting beauty had laid on him, loſt 
their power at once: — he fat down, and in the 
preſence of that friend, who was the ſole repoſi- 
tory of his ſecrets, wrote to her in the following 
terms: 


To the lovely thaughtleſs AMASIN A. 
INCE unjuſt and cruel to yourſelf, as well as 


to the moſt ſincere paſſion ever heart was poſ- 
ſeſſed if, you prefer thoſe trifling diver ſions, un- 
worthy to be called pleaſures, and the gallantries of 
men, whom, I have fill too grod an opinion of you, 
not to aſſure myſelf, yu in reality deſpiſe, to your 
own reputation and my eternal peace; you ought 
net, nor I flatter myſelf will, accuſe me of incon- 
fancy, if I no longer ſubmit to mingle with the 
herd, whaſe addreſſes you have, of late, not only 
permitted but encouraged ; nor can I think of paſ- 
ing my whole life with @ lady, who ſeems deter- 
mined to devote all her's in ſcenes no way ſuited to 
render the marriage-/tate agreeable : — my intrea- 


ties, my 8 my diſquiets, my very tears, 
baue not only been ineſfectual to prevail on you to 
make the leaſt alteration in your conduct, but have 
ſerved as matter of ridicule and deriſion among your 
more gay acquaintance : you ſha!l, therefore, uo more 
be perſecuted with them, and now 1 take my ever- 
lafting leave, which I had done in perſon, having 
2 been to wait on you for that purpoſe, but 

eard you were in places, where I thought it in- 
conſiſtent with that character I wild always en- 
deauour to preſerve, to go ſeek you in. — With 


what difficulty I brought myſelf to this reſolution d 
nee 
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need not tell you, who are enough ſenſible of the 


force your charms have had upon me ; but I am the 
more conſoled, as it cannot but be agreeable to you, 
fence you have taken ſo much fains to enable me ty 


accompliſh ſo painful a taſk, and to convince me it 
is the only thing can be acceptable to you from 


The unfortunate PAL AMOR. 


P. S. I cannot reſtrain my pen from bidding you 
once more farewel, and wiſhing you may find, 
in ſome more happy man, thoſe merits which 
may prevail on you to render him completely 
blejt, by reſuming theſe perfettions, which 
perhaps your d ſlite of me made you, for a 
time, ſuſpend. 


AMASIN A was at a maſquerade when this 
letter arrived, ſo that it came not to her hands till 
the next morning at her return : —A bitter ſequel 
of the laſt night's pleaſure ! — Amazement and rage 
at firſt took up all her thoughts, and left no room 
for admittance to the ſofter paſſions : — ſhe knew 
not ſhe either loved Palamon, or was grieved at 


being forſaken by him ; but a few moments after 


convinced her ſhe did both: ſhe went not now to 


bed as was her cuſtom after coming from the Hay- 
market ;—n0 repoſe remained for her heart or eyes; 
— by turns ſhe wept and raved, — upbraided the 
inconſtancy of Palamon, and her own want of 
charms ; — curſed the haughtineſs of his ſpirit, and 


her inability of bending it; and laid the blame of 


her misfortune on every thing, but that which 
alone vas the occaſion, her own ill conduct. 


SHE Was in agitations, ſuch as were very near 
throwing her into fits, when Armico her brother 
happened to come into her chamber, and aſking 
the 
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the meaning of that diſorder, which was viſible 
in all her air and countenance, — Palamon, cried 


ſhe, at the ſame time burſting into a flood of tears, 
vas uſed me ill. 


How, cried the impatient Armico, who was a 
kind of a Chamont, and had no leſs affection for 
his ſiſter than the poet has beſtowed on that you 
warrior, — Quick, — let me know in what, that 
may fly to revenge your cauſe. 


READ there, replied ſhe, pointing to the let- 
ter which lay open on the table ; he has the impu- 
dence to renounce his vows, to abandon me, and 
then lay the blame of his falſhood on my innocent 
di ver ions. 


ARMICO took fire immediately, and with- 
out giving himſelf the trouble of examining any 
farther than five or ſix lines, ſwore that Palamon 
was a villain, and that he would not ſuffer the 
honour of his family to be abuſed ; and a thouſand 
ſuch like ſpeeches, which raſh young men are apt 
to make on cauſes of this nature, however ground- 
leſs or imaginary. — Purſuing the dictates of his 
rage, and without giving himſelf any time for 
reflection, he flew out of the room, and ſent 
a Challenge to Palamon, requiring him to meet 
him at a place he mentioned, and was 
enough for the purpoſe, with ſword and piſtol, to 
anſwer the indignity he had offered to their family, 
in the perſon of Amaſina. 


THis he ſent by his valet de chambre, whom 
he charged to bring back an anſwer ; but he ſoon 
retruned, letting him know it was not in his pow- 


er to obey him, Palamon having left London the 
evening 
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evening before, in order to retire to his country. To be 
ſeat. | unhappy 
had don 

ARMICO at firſt was enraged at the diſap- WW neſt; — 
pointment of that revenge he imagined himſelf W violence 
ſure of taking on Palaman; but his paſſion ſoon ¶ love tha 


after growing more cool, he did not think fit to dclire © 
follow him; eſpecically as his father, being infor- ſubſerv! 
med the ſame day of all that had happened, abſo- Ii to act * 
lutely forbad him to make any noiſe of the affair, I would 
and ſeemed to acknowledge, that Palamon had 
behaved no otherwiſe than as a reaſonable man, 
and Amaſina, that if ſhe looked on the loſs of him 
as a misfortune, had nobody in reality to accuſe 


PALAMON, in fact, had no ſooner diſpatched 
his letter to Amaſina than he wiſhed it back : — 
a flood of tenderneſs returned upon his heart, and 
made her appear leſs faulty than he before had 
thought her : — he had accuſed himſelf of having 
taken his farewel in too harſh and unbecoming 
terms, and wiſhed he had at leaſt done it with more 
ſoftneſs; but on his ſervant's return, and informing 
him ſhe was gone to the ma he grew more 
fatisfhed with what he had done; and convinced it 
was right to part with a woman, whom there was 
not the leaſt appearance of ever being happy with, 
to prevent the interpolition of friends, and put it 
out of his own power to recede from what he had 
wrote, abſence ſeemed to him the only ſure way: 
therefore, without any longer delay than the time 
his horſes were putting to the chariot, quitted the 
town immediately, taking with him that above- 
mentioned friend, whoſe advice and company he 
knew would ſtrengthen him in his reſolution, and 
conſole him in the pains he endured, while tear- 
ing the once precious image of Amaſina from his 
heart, To 


Book 5. 
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To be told of his departure, inflicted on that 
unhappy lady agonies more cruel than all his letter 
had done: — ſhe now was aſſured he was in ear- 
neſt ; — that he was inevitably loſt ; —and by the 
violence of her grief, knew the violence of the 
love that had occationed it: all the pride, the vain 
deſire of conquering his reaſon, and eos en, * 
ſubſervient to her will, which had prompted her 
to act as ſhe did, was now no more: — gladly 
would ſhe have yielded to relinquiſh every joy for 
that of retrieving his affections ; and perhaps, even 
deſcended toconfeſs how far ſhe had been to blame, 
had he been preſent to deſire it of her; but he was 
at too great a diſtance, and to write ſhe thought 
would be demeaning herſelf too much, and might 
make him rather deſpiſe than love her. 


ALL he ſo long, and with ſo much ardency, in 
vain attempted to bring to paſs, while he was pre- 
ſent and continued to admire her, was however ef- 
fected by his forſaking her. What was denied to 
love, deſpair inforced ! She looked back with won- 
der and deteſtation on thoſe irregularities which 
had deprived her of him; and it became as great 
a prodigy now to ſee her in any public place of di- 
verſion, as it had lately been to find her abſent : — 
ſhe has, ever ſince his — with her, been that 
reſerved, that prudent Amaſina he had ſo much 
wiſhed to find her, and which would have made 
him the happieſt of mankind; but it is now too 
late to be any other than a matter of indifference 
to him; and is accompanied with a misfortune to 
berſelf, which is, that the remembrance of his paſ- 
fion, and the ill return ſhe made, will not permit 
her to entertain the leaſt regard for any other man, 
though ſtill addreſſed by the nobleſt youths of Bri- 
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PAL AMON had not been many months in 
the country, before he became acquainted with z 
young lady, who, though not altogether ſo reſplen. 
dent a beauty as Ama ſina, wanted not charms to 
render any man 1 of a miſtreſs, by whom 


he thought himſelf ill- treated; and had beſides, al 
thoſe perfections of the mind, which Palamon ſet 
ſo high a value on: —in fine, he made his addreſ- 


ſes to her, was received by her relations with 
the higheſt approbation, and by herſelf with 
modeſt kindneſs : — the courtſhip laſted no longer 
than d required: the equally deſired cere- 
mony completed both their wiſhes, and they con- 
tinue mutual patterns of conjugal affection; while 
poor Ama ſina ſuffers her bloom to wither in ſecret 
repinings and unavailing repentance, her affliction 
heavier to be borne by the endeavours ſhe makes 
to conceal it. 


By this example young ladies ought to be 
warned, how dangerous it is to ſport with the 
affections of a man of ſenſe : — a fop, a fool, who 
has no ſenſibility of what is owing to the woman 
he addrefles, or to himſelf, may think the little 
artifices, which ſome make uſe of in order to in- 
flame their lovers, as a pretty amuſement, and be 
delighted with thoſe jealouſies which neither give 
him real pangs, nor the ecclairciſement of any real 
pleaſure; but the man who loves fincerely, and 
ſees through ſuch idle ſtratagems, cannot but re- 
ſent, and at laſt deſpiſe them. 


Too many I fear are in Amaſina's caſe, and for 
the gratification of a whim, of a moment's dura- 
tion, have ſacrificed what would have made the 
happineſs of their whole lives. — According to that 
great diſcerner of nature, the immortal Shateſpear, 
nothing is ſo much defired by women as to 2 
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their own will; but as it is impoſſible for any one, 
of what ſtation ſoever, to enjoy it in every thing, 
we ought to conſider and weigh well in what we 
can, with the leaſt mortification to ourſelves, en- 
dure to be debarred from it, and not hazard the 
bigheſt wiſh our ſouls can form to the attainment 
of the meaneſt : — but what Sir Fohn Suckling 
wrote extempore, on the fight of two lovers quar- 
reling about a trifle, may very well be applied to 
a number of our preſent pretended devotees to 
Cupid, of both ſexes. 


Lovers, like little * 7 boys, 

Cry for hearts, as they for t:ys; 
will when once gain'd, in childiſh play, 
They wantonly do throw away. 


AFTER all, no young lady, if ſhe thinks at all, 
can think the indulging herſelf too much in the 
modiſh diverſions of the age will ever be agreeable 
to any man, whoſe good opinion it is worth her 
while either to inſpire or preſerve : nor can ſhe 
anſwer it to her reaſon, that ſhe takes more pains to 
engage the idle flatteries of a few COX- 
combs, than the ſolid praiſes of a man of virtue 
and good ſenſe, 


Bur I am ſenſible all this is talking to the 
wind :—muſick, dancing, love, and gallantry, are 
favourite amuſements with the young and gay :— 
they will purſue them wherever. they are to be 
found, — It is, therefore, a great pity, methinks, 
that people of faſhion have not frequent entertain- 
ments of this nature at their own houſes ; where 
only ſelect companies being admitted, all the dan- 
gers, the indecencies, the miſchiefs, which attend 
rambling to public aſſembies, would be avoided : 
— the gentlemen, knowing who they were — 

W 
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would treat the ladies with the reſpe& due to 
them, and exert all their wit and addreſs to render 
themſelves agrecable : — the ladies might be az 
pleaſant as they pleaſed ; all innecent freedoms are 
allowable with men of honour and good ſenſe : — 
no miſconſtructions are made either through igno- 
rance or ill-nature on what paſſes in converſation; 
— all is free and eaſy, and the preſent ſatisfaction 
is not hereafter embittered with any remorſe or 
anxiety. a 


Ix fine, my ſpectatorial capacity will permit me 
to approve of no other entertainments which are 
paid for, and at which all people, without diſtinc- 
tion, have an equal privilege for their money, than 
thoſe which are exhibited on the theatres ; for 
there, though it is poſſible the moſt abandoned 

itute may thruſt herſelf into the ſame box 
with the firſt dutcheſs, and even have the arrogance 
to lay hold of that opportunity of 1 to her, 
yet ſuch inſtances very rarely, if ever, happen; 
not becauſe ſuch wretches want either impudence 
or vanity enough to mix, as much as they can, 
with the great and virtuous part of their ſex in 
theſe as well as in any other public place, but 
becauſe they know it is not their intereſ to do it. 
— 'The deſign they have in coming there would 
be totally overthrown by ſuch a behaviour; ſince 
the moſt profeſſed and avowed libertine would be 
aſhamed and afraid to accoſt them in the ſight or 
hearing of thoſe noble perſonages, or even any lady 
of reputation : — the playhouſe will not admit of 
thoſe freedoms, which may eaſily be taken either 
at Ranelagh, Laux hall, &c. &c. — or the maſ- 
querade, where a man may lead his little miſtreſs 
of an hour, -out through a private walk, or run 
away with her in a vizard, without being obſerved 

by the reſt of the company. 
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Ir is indeed but of later years that vice has 
dared to appear barefaced at the theatres ; looſe as 
the age is ſaid to have been in the reign of king 
Charles II. I am told no woman of an infamous 
character ever came there without a maſk, and 
long fince then, throughout the days of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, James, William and Mary, and the greateſt 
part, if not all thoſe of 2 Anne, they retained 
that modeſt mark of a lewd life, or exchanged it 
for a black hoed, pulled over their faces, after the 
manner of a veil, which diſtinguiſhed, arid at the 
ſame time concealed them from the virtuous part 
of the audience; ſo that there was then no poſſi- 
bility of any diſagreeable intermixtures; nor is 
there any danger of it now for the reaſon above 
alledged. | 


No objections, therefore, can be made againſt 
ladies frequenting the theatres on thoſe accounts, 
for which thoſe other, at preſent more encouraged 
places of reſort, ought juſtly to be avoided, 


BESIDES, a good play is an entertain- 
ment for thoſe of the brighteſt and moſt elevated 
capacities, and, cannot but afford ſome improve- 
ment to the dulleſt and leaſt informed: — it alſo 
engroſſes no more of the time than may very well 
be ſpared from all other avocations, whether of 
ſtudy or buſineſs; nor breaks in upon thoſe hours 
which decency, and the conſideration of our health, 
ſhould devote to repoſe. 


Ir muſt be allowed, that there is no kind of 
diverſion whatever, in which three hours may ſo 


agreeably and profitably be ſpent; and among the 


many misfortunes of the preſent I think the 
viſible decay of the ſtage may well be accounted 
not the ; fnce noting can be a Petr fac 
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how much the general taſte is vitiated, than to 

let an entertainment in which pleaſure and 
infiruQon are blended, for others, which the beſt 
that can be ſaid of them is, that they afford ſome 
amuſement to the ſenſes. 


NoTHinG to me ſeems more ridiculous than 
to hear thoſe reaſons which the trading part of the 
nation, and ſome of the inferior gentry, give for 
their averſion to that portion of the drama which 
is called tragedy : — Ve have tragedy enough at 
home, fay*hey; involved in wars, burthened with 
taxes, and in contiuual terrors of worſe conſequen- 
ces, our ſpirits want exhileration, not depreſſion ; 
— eur own miſeries, and in all probability thoſe of 
our poſterity, afford us tos many ſad ideas, without 
adding to them by melancholly repreſentations on the 


flage. 


METHINKSs there is a narrowneſs of concep- 
tion in people who argue in this manner, which 
deſerves compaſſion : — it ſhews they have capaci- 
ties for nothing farther than what is called the tale 
or fable of the piece; and either, through want 
of attention or underſtanding, cannot take in thoſe 
beautiful morals and reflections, which in all good 
tragedies ſhew, that the misfortunes to which life 
is incident are not diſplayed, but with a view of 
enabling perſons to undergo, with the more forti- 
tude and patience, ills which they find have been 
inflicted on others. 


BuT where nature, or the want of proper edu- 
cation, denies this intended benefit, thoſe perſons 
whom the ſolemn ſcene too much affect, have not 


the ſame excuſe for witholding their encourage 


ment to comedy, — fince, to forget their cares is 
all they want, the ſact may aftord what the buſi: 
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cannot give : — they will ſce the follies and miſ- 
takes both of the great and low world agrecably 
ridiculed ; and if they do not amend their own, 


they may at leaſt laugh at thoſe of other pcople. 


IT is not, however, to this part of the nation 
] am at preſent pretending to give advice, nor is 
it owing to thoſe motives I have mentioned, that 
our young ladies of condition ſhun theatrical di- 
verſions for maſquzrades, aſſemblies, and ridottoes : 
— the calamities of the times affect not them: — 
all within their gentle boſoms is harm ny, and joy, 
and peace : — my can condole with Melpomene, 
and not be depreſſed by the diſtretics the preſents ; 
— can never want a diſpoſition to laugh with 

alia. 


THESE, who are themſelves the real muſes, and 
by their charms inſpire all that is attributed to the 
tuneful nine, ſhould not, methinks, diſdain the 
effects of their own influence. — Did they vouch- 
ſafe to ſparkle in the boxes as formerly, the poets 
would write with double energy, and the players 
act with double ſpirit. What at preſent is want- 
ing to anſwer the ends propoſed by the inſtitution, 
of the drama, is chiefly owing to their having, 
late years, withdrawn their accuſtomed favours. 


SOME ladies indeed have ſhewn a truly public 
ſpirit in reſcuing the admirable, yet almoſt torgot- 
ten Shakeſpear, from being totally funk in obli- 
ion: — they have generouſly contributed to raife - 
a monument to his memory, and frequently ho- 
nuured his works with their preſence on the ſtage : 
— an action, which deſerves the higheſt encomi- 
ums, and will be attended wun an adequate re- 
ward 3 ine, in preſerving the fan uf the dead 

Vor. I. 2 N bard, | 
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bard, they add a aa 41 5a to their own, which 
will ſhine to late poſterity. 


Yer I could wiſh this benevolence of nature 
were extended farther : — it is a melancholly re- 
flection to a poet, that he muſt be dead. before he 
can arrive at the end of his ambition: there are 
many living authors, who, we cannot deny, merit 
ſome portion of regard; and if, while depreſſed, 
negletted, and perhaps ill-trreated, they force, as 
it were, our approbation, how infinitely more 
would they be capable of exciting it, if cheriſhed 
and encouraged ! as I remember to have ſome- 
Where read, 

As tender plants by kindly influence live, 

So faveur is the ſun makes poets thrive 


Lr us not, therefore, laviſh all our garlands 
on the grave, but reſerve ſome chaplets for the 


living brows of thoſe who make it their endeavours 
to pleaſe us: gratitude requires it of us; — juſ- 
tice, good-nature, and good-manners, demand ſome 
return on our parts ; and if even all thoſe pleas 
were filent, ſeli- intereſt ought to oblige us to it: 
2 if we "yr ſeriouſly, we ſhall find that it is 

eateſt robbery we can commit againſt our- 
4 when we refuſe encoura t to works 
of wit and ingenuity ; for the countenan- 
cing thoſe per fections in others, being a proof we 
want not ſome ſhare of them ourſelves, how many 
ladies have there been, the fame of whoſe endow- 
ments had probably exiſted no longer than their 
own lives, or of ſome | admirers, which 
are now immortalized in the poet's ſong ! — Had 
Sachariſſa been poſſeſſed of more perfections, than 
even Waller has aſcribed to her, oy would long 
fince have been forgot, did ſhe not ſtill live in his 
inimitable lincs. 


Ir 
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IT is not that our ſex have not the deſire of 
admiration-as much at heart as ever ; on the con- 
trary, the love of praiſe was never more predomi- 
nant : and that they aim to acquire it by ways ſo 
widely different from what before was ever prac- 
tiſed by our Britiſb ladies, ſince the firſt civilizin 
of the 3 ſeems to me entirely . 
by che example of ſome few perſons, who, though 
in an elevated ſtation, being hoydens in their own 
nature, have eſtabliſhed into a faſhion thoſe cuſ- 
toms among us, which would have incurred the 
ſevereſt ſatire in the days of our anceſtors. 


Ou very dreſs too much correſponds with the 
airs, which none now can be accounted genteel 
without aſſuming: — one while we are tranſmo- 
grified into milk-marids; — then into a kind of Ama- 
zonians, — half-men, half- women; and a truly 
modiſh lady looks now, by turns, every thing — 
but a gentlewoman. | | 


For my part, I think I ſee ſo great a tendency 
towards barbariſm and ruſticity among us, that I 
expect, if the queen of Hungary's arms continue 
to prevail as they have done, we ſhall have 2 
ſent over to us of the habits worn by the Pandeour 
and Talpack ladies, in order to regulate ourſelves ac- 
cording to their mode, in honour of the aſſiſtance 
their husbands have afforded in the preſent war. — 


Wild infatuation! Strange prevalence of example 


In fine, there is nothing ſo diſagreeable, fo 
ſhocking te the natural foſtneſs and modeſty of our 
ſex, as well as to good ſenſe and good breeding, 
that we may not in time degenerate into, if we 
proceed to unwoman ourſelves by the ſame ſwift 
degrees we have done; and a few, a very few years 

M 2 more 
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more will r&duce us to that ſavage wildneſs, which, 
it is faid, the Phentcians firſt found us in. 


"HowEveR, as extremes are ſeldom of a long 
continuance, it is to be hoped the preſent humour 
will take a different turn; — that our ladies will 
deſpiſe all unworthy imitations, ceaſe to compli- 
ment away their characters to any perſon or per- 
ſons whatever, and once more ip on their own 
good ſenſe for the guide of their behaviour, and 
then they cannot fail of exciting all that love, ad- 


miration and eſteem, which it is no leſs laudable 
than natural to be pleaſed with. 


End of the Fir rn Book. 


BOOK VI. 


HERE is one quality, which has ſome- 
18 what ſo heavenly in it, that by ſo much 
ape! the more we are poſſeſſed of it, by fo 

Ne much the more we draw nearer to the 
Great Author of nature.— Of all the virtues, it is 
that which moſt finds its reward within itſelf, and 
at the ſame time moſt endears us to ſociety ; at- 
toning for almoſt every other deficiency : — of all 
the beautzes, it is that which attracts the moſt laſt- 
ing admiration, gives the greateſt charm to every 
thing we ſay or do, and renders us amiable in every 
ſtage of life. 


Ver it is no more than what is in the power 
of every one, with the help of a very little appli- 
cation, to attain: — it is, indeed, no other than an 
affability of manners and, behaviour, or what is 

FOND ; commonly 


ſhare 
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commonly called good-nature ; bunt then it muſt be 
permanent, fincere, not aſſumed or affected, but 
flowing from a real benevolence of mind, which 
takes delight in coutributing all it can to the wel- 
fare of others. 


Ir was always my opinion, that good-ſenſe will 
make good-nature, becauſe it ſhews us what is our 
true intereſt and happineſs ; and whatever ſome 
people ſay to the contrary, I never can believe a 
perſon can be poſſeſſed of the one without ſome 
ſhare of the other. A man may, indeed, be an 
excellent mathematician, philoſopher, theologi/t, 
lawyer, or poet ; have learning, memory, fancy, 
ingenuity, to a ſuperlative degree, yet if in his de- 
portment there be any tincture of arrogance, pce- 
vithneſs, moroſeneſs, ſullenneſs, or any of thoſe in- 
dications by which i nature may be known, | w.ll 


not allow him to have a clear and ſtrong judgment 


— When any extraordinary endowment mi kes 


him treat with comtempt or impatience the ideas 
of thoſe who are leſs learned, or have leſs bright 
capacities, it ſhews his own to be clouded ; and 
whatever ſparkles may ſometimes iſſue forth, there 
is till a dark and uninformed corner in his ſoul, 
which hinders him from being the perfect great 
man. 


GOO D- NATURE is religion too, in the 
higheſt meaning of the word; becauſe it will not 
ſuffer us to do by any one what we would not 
willingly have done to ourſelves : and though I 
am far being thinking that thoſe who have not 
this happy diſpoſition of mind are wicked, yet this 
I venture to affirm, that thoſe who are really poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, never can be ſo. R 


A PERSON may be a ſtrict obſerver of the ten 
M 3 com- 
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commandments, yet do a great deal of miſchief in 
the world: he may deſpiſe all mean and baſe ac- 
tions, and have in the utmoſt abhorrence the more 
capital offences; yet, by a teazing or contemptu- 
ous behaviour, drive, as it were, thoſe about him 
to be guilty even of the worſt, and ſo become the 
author, though not the actor of the crime. 


A CERTAIN noble perſon, who in his time was 
looked upon as the arbiter of wit, found among 
the many pieces h ch were every day laid on his 
toylet for his inſpection, - one which had been left 
by a nameleſs author, with a letter, moſt humbly 
requeſting his lordſhip's judgment on the perfor- 
mance : — this, it ſeems, was a dramatic poem en- 
titled Mariamne, and whether it was wrote with 
that ſkill and energy a ſtory ſo affecting as that of 
the Tewiſh Princeſs merited, or w it only 
ſeemed to fall ſhort by any ill- humour the illuſtri- 
ous reader might happen to de In at that time, is 
uncertain; but he was ſo little ſatisfied with the 
piece, that he had no ſooner looked it over, than 
taking up his pen haſtily, he wrote on the outſide, 
and juſt under the title, theſe lines: 


Poet, wheoe' r thou art, G- d—1n thee ; 
Go hang thyſelf, and burn thy Mariamne. 


TH1s was all the anſwer he vouchſafed to give, 
and on the gentleman's calling ſome days after, 
was accordingly delivered to him by the valet de 


chambre. 


TE fondneſs which moſt young authors hav 
for their firſt performance made him impatient t® 
ſce how his had been received; but the ſhoc k w 
ſo great on finding the cruel ſentence paſſed upon 
hin, that be executed it immediately, condemning 

to 
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to the flames his play, and his neck to a halter 
made of his own garters. — Nobody can ſuppoſe 
the noble lord either intended or deſired ſo diſmal 
an effect of the ſeverity had he uſed to one altoge - 
ther unknown to nim, and who poſſibly might be 
a man of ſome merit, though he did not happen 
to be an excellent poet: it was, however, a piece 
of i]I-nature, which thoſe who are full of take all 
opportunities to vent; and I mention it only to 
ſhew what fatal conſequence the deriſion of per- 
ſons on whom we depend may poſſibly produce. 


IT looks indeed as if this poor poet wanted both 
ſpirit and preſence of mind ; for had he been ma- 
of either, he might eaſily have retorted on the 
peer, and obliged him in his turn to take ſhame to 
himſelf ; fince I think there could not well be 
greater imp · oprieties in the play, than in the judg- 
ment he paſſed upon it; as any one will ſee who 
confiders his lordſhip's bidding him hang bimſelfs 
and afterwards adding, burn his Mariamne; the 
ſecond part of which injunction was impoffible to 
be performed after the fulfilling of the former. — 
This therefore was, with all ſubmiſſion to the me- 
mory of ſo great a man, a ſoleciſm in phraſe, which 
the very trials at the O/d-Bazley might have in- 


ſtructed any one to avoid. 
ive, Tux cruel lines were however wrote inſtanta- 
frer, neouſly, and doubtleſs, as I before obſerved, to 
rde tify a ſpleen, which in that moment got the 


er of all other conſiderations : — but I appeal 

to all the world, and would to his lordſhip's own 

av cooler thoughts, were he living, if it had not been 
t to a greater proof of his underſtanding, as well as of 
w* that good-manners and -will we all owe to 
pon one another, if he had teſtified his diſapprobation 
ung of the piece, modeſtly ſubmitted to his cenſure, 
d M 3 with 
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with leſs abruptneſs : — nay, it could not have 
becn in the leaſt derogatory to his dignity, had 
he condeſcended to point out in what particulars 
he had ſwerved from the rules of poetry, and even 
adviſed him what emendations he might make in 
that crformance, and how he might avoid falling 
1:to the like errors in any future attempt. 


IT is certainly a fiend-like diſpoſition to be 
p'caſed with giving pain; yet, how have I ſeen 
lome people exult and triumph in their power of 
doing it! and the more diſquiet they are capable 
ot ſpreading, the more conſiderable they imagine 
themſelves — Ridiculous infatuation of ill-· judging 
pride] — Does not a waſp, or even a common fly 
buzzing about one's cars, inflict a temporary un- 
ealineſs ? not the moſt inſigniſicant reptile that the 
air or earth affords, but has the power of being 
vexatious to us for a while, and is the rival of the 
ill- natured, who by being ſuch but vainly boaſts 
of a ſuperior reaſon. 


PxR$0Ns of this temperament diffuſe a gloom 
Wherever they come ; no ſooner they appear, than 
converſation is at a ſtand, mirth is checked, and 
every one preſent ſeems to have catched ſome ſhare 
of the infection: whereas, on the contrary, the 
ſight of one who is known to have good-nature, in- 
vigorates likes the ſun, inſpires a chearfulneſs 
where it before was wanting, and heightens what 
it finds. 


Wgorvrn reflects on any two perſons in whom 
this contraſt in humour is viſible, will naturally 
ſhun the one, and court the ſociety of the other, 
even though they bave no concern with either : 
but where there 1s any kind of dependance, or a 
neceſſity of living with, or being much with one 


of 
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of them, the influence muſt be felt in proportion 
to the good or bad qualities of which-ever it hap- 


pens to be. 


ASswERETNESss of diſpoſition is what every one 
wiſhes to find in thoſe they are obliged to live 
with, and it is the more endearing according to the 
authority of the perſon's ſtation. When the heads 
of a family are in amity with each other, and be- 
have with gentleneſs and humanity to all beneath 
them, how perfect is the harmony that reigns 
throughout ! If there happen to be any dogged or 
i!l-natured perſons among them, they will either 
conceal or endeavour to rectify their humours by 
the example of their ſuperiors ; and a chearful and 
ready application to their ſeveral duties renders all 
things eaſy, foftens the aſperity of croſs accidents, 
and gives a double reliſh to proſperity. 


Bur when thoſe, whoſe province it is to go- 
vern, ſhew a diſſatisfaction with each other, and 
receive with imperiouſneſs and peeviſhneſs the ſer- 
vices done by their inferiors, how unhappy docs it 
make all about them ! A general diſcontent runs 
through the whole; the commands of ſuch people 
are obeyed with reluctance; they may be feared, 
but they cannot be truly loved ; and their very 
children are capable of-paying them no more than 
an exterior duty. But moſt terrible of all is it if. r 
either him or her, who, by nature mild and gen- 
tle, ſhares the bed of one of a contrary diſpoſition ; 
when, inſtead of fond endearments, they find them- 
ſelyes accoſted with teſtimonies of diſguſt, or ſuch 
as may very well be taken for it; when, inſtead 
of ſoft repoſe, they have only ſlumhers broken by 
diſtracting dreams, the effects of waking quarrels ; 
when, inſtead of thoſe amicable conſultations which 
the affairs of two poopie whoſe intereſts are one de- 


4 : 
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mands, they are treated with either ſullen ſilence, 
reproaches, or equally provoking unreaſonable con- 
tradiction 3 — what words can paint the miſery 
of ſuch a forced enduring |! 


STILL worſe is it where two perſons equally 
harſh and unſociable happen to be united in mar- 
riage. — Where ill conditions claſh, and both ſeem 
to vye which ſhall create the moſt diſquiet to all 
related or belonging to them, as well as to each 
other, they form an epitome of hell wherever they 
come, — well may be compared to the torment- 
ing fiends, who capable of feeling no reſt, no com- 
fort in their own boſoms, deny it, as much as in 
them lies, to all beſides. | 


THERE are two ſources from whence what is 
called iV nature proceeds; the one, is from the 
ſeeds of tyranny in the ſoul; the other, only from 
habit or accident : the former is hardly ever to be 
eradicated; fair means will but ſooth, and ſerve 
rather to confirm than abate the impetuous propen- 
ſity; and rough meaſures, though never ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly purſued, will ſcarce be able to ſubdue it ; but 
the latter may eaſily be removed by one's own 
reaſon and reflection, without any other aſſiſtance. 


I vave known ſeveral inftances where perſons 
who on a ſtrict examination into themſelves find- 
ing a tendency to fall into ſome one or other of 
thoſe many different modes, in which il nature ap- 
pears, have by the ſtrength of reſolution been able 
to throw them off; and by keeping a conſtant 
guard over all their words and actions, even in the 
minuteſt matters, ſo reſtrained all turbulent emo- 
tions from hfcaking out, that they have in time 
entirely ſubſided, and gever after returned, = 

| HIS 
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THis is a task which methinks all people, be 
they of what condition or degree ſoever, ought to 
impoſe upon themſelves: religion, morality, and 
even common 1 2 it of them; and 
whatever difficulties they find, or pains they take, 
while making the eſſay, I am well aſſured both 
will be much more compenſated for in the 
accompliſhment. 


In order to enable us to do this with the more 
eaſe, we ſhould conſider who are the objects on 
whom we have the power of diſcharging our ill- 
humour. —Are they not ſuch as fate has in ſome 
meaſure ſubjected to us? for it is not our ſuperi- 
ors, or thoſe of equal circumſtances with ourſelves, 
will brook ungentle treatment, and few there are 
who tempt the conſequences, We ſhould there- 
fore reflect that old-age, infancy, the poor, the 
ſick, in fine, whatever is helpleſs of itſelf, and 
ſtands in need of tenderneſs, has an indiſputable 
claim to it; and as it is only over ſuch we dare 
aſſume the privilege of inſulting, how truly mean, 
baſe, and ungenerous, as well as wicked, it is, to 
make uſe of the means our happier ſtars have given 
us, to add to the affliction of thoſe whom it us cer= 
tainly our duty to conſole. 


In fact, there would be no ſuch thing as cala- 
mity in the world, did every member of this great 
body behave with any tolerable degree of good- 
nature and humanity to the others. Good-nature 
is the cement of love and friendſhip, the bandage 
of ſociety, the rich man's pleaſure, and the poor 
man's refuge. — Peace, harmony, and joy reign 
where it ſubſiſts, and all is diſcord and cor ſion 
where it is baniſhed, | 


Bur as all other * ſo a ſourncfs of humour 
6 78 
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is alſo more unbecoming in women than in men: 
a virago, how much ſoever ſhe may be blown up 
with ſelf-conceit, to imagine that to domineer, and 
rail, and bounce, denotes her a perſon of wit and 
ceconomy, is as deſpicable a character as any I 
know; and is deſervedly ſhunned and hated by 
the more 2 of her own ſex, and ridiculed 
and laughed at by all in general of the other. 


Sorrxxss and affability ſhould go hand in hand 
with modeſty; and where the former are intirely 
wanting, one may very well ſuſpect ſome deficiency 
in the latter But as a depravity of manners ſhews 
itſelf in various ſhapes, the ſullen and the thwart- 
ing diſpoſition is often as perplexing as the aſſuming 
and violent: unhappy are all who contract any in- 
timacy with a woman of either of theſe tempers ; 
but greatly to pitied is the huſband, the child, 
and the ſervant of ſuch a wife, a mother, and a 
miſtreſs. 


I nave often thought it ſtrange that ſome la- 
dies, who think no expence of time or money too 
much for any thing they are told will afford either 

addition or ſupport to their perſonal charms, ſhould, 
by an ill difpolition of mind, deſtroy what all the 
arts they make uſe of never can repair. I- na- 
ture is a greater enemy to beauty than the ſmall 
pox ever was; it gives a diſagreeable depth to all 
the lines of the face; it ſinks the cheeks ; throws 
a diſagreeable deadneſs or a fiery redneſs into the 
eye, according as the malady proceeds from an ex- 
ceſs of phlegm or choler; it ſwells the lip, fades 
the complexion, contracts the brow, and brings on 
a decay before the time. Sure, if they who plume 
themſelves chiefly on their attractions would con- 
ſider this, it would occaſion a e alteration 

in the behaviour of many of them 
DOME 
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Sou few there are, indeed, ts whom nature 
has been ſo prodigal of her favours, that it is not 
even in their own power to leſſen the magnetic 
force of their charms ; and theſe may maintain 
their dominion over their lovers, and perhaps ſeem 
faultleſs for a time; but when once marriage has, 
as the poet ſays, debaſed the imperious miſtreſs 
into wife, all that blaze of beauty, which lately 
was beheld with awe and admiration, becomes fa- 
miliar to the huſband's eye ; — the luſtre of it daz- 
zles him no longer, and he diſt nguiſhes the errors 
which before he was incapable of imagining were 
hid _ He then perhaps ** pride, 
vanity, ſelf-ſufficiency, a contempt of every thi 
beſide herſelf, wy}? the follies, aſcribed to the 
weakeſt of her ſex, peep out through that form 
his paſſion had once made him look upon as all 
perfection. Amazed and angry with the decep- 
tion it had put upon him, he attempts to reform 
and bring the charmer back to what he lately 
thought her; — perſwades, — remonſtrates, 
threatens z — all alas too often proves in vain: — 
incorrigible, and determined to perſiſt, ſhe accuſes 
his too great penetration, reproaches in her turn; 
mutual indifference - occaſions mutal flights ; they 

d one quarrel but to begin another, and their 
whole future lives are ſure to be one continued 
ſeries of diſcord. 


Tuis is ſo common a caſe, that I am ſurprized 
and grieved to find any married woman can ex- 
pect to maintain an authority with, much leſs over 
her huſband, but by ſuch arms as are allowed alone 
prevalent in our ſex. — When a woman unwo- 
manizes herſelf, renounces the ſoftneſs of her na- 
ture, and idly boaſts of having it in her power to 
conquer, man has a right to exert his ſtrength, and 
ſhew her the vanity of her attempt, — Complai- 
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ſance, tenderneſs, and fidelity will always have 
charms for a man of underſtanding ; but rough 
meaſures will never get the better ot any thing but 
a fool. 


To this it may be alledged, that it is frequently 
the lot — = ſenſe to be j Buy 0 
man of mean capacity, and ſo 
humour, that — 8h ſhe does _ 59 — 
pleaſe him, yet 82 is diſſatisfied with 2 behavi- 
our; and it would be too ſubmiſſive in her 
to continue any marks of erneſs to a perſon 
ſo altogether unworthy of them. I grant, that a 
wife thus circumſtanced is very unbappy, but muſt 
think ſhe would but render herſelf more ſo by 
ſtruggling with her chain: the veryeſt coxcomb 
of them all is ſenſible of a huſband's power, and 
frequently exerts it the more as he has leſs reaſon 
to do ſo : for her own peace, therefore, ſhe ought 
to do nothing that may ſtir up his ill- humour, and 
i all is ineffectual, bar with him as much as 


pothble. 


I x now very well that this is a doctrine will 
ſound but harſhly in the ears of moſt wives; but 
I appeal to any of thoſe who have made the trial, 


whether ever found any t was gained 
CT: OW 1 


Ix fine, there are no provocations, no cireum- 
ſtances in life, that I can allow to be a ſufficient 


excuſe for ill nature: on ſome occaſions, it is nei- 


ther unjuſt nor impolitic to reſent being treated 
with it ; but we ſhould never return it in the ſame 


manner, ſince there are many other ways to ſhew 


we are ſenſible of an affront, without imitati 
that which we complain of when offercd to our- 


. ſelves. 


Moch 
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imagine ourſelves hardly dealt with by thoſe, where 
duty, intereſt, or any other conſideration, obliges 
us to ſubmit to without any ſhew of reſentment, 
to vent the inward diſcontent it may occaſion in 
us on others who have no way contributed to ag- 
grieve us: that were to puniſh the innocent for 
the ſake of the guilty ; yet I am ſorry to obſerve 
it is but too frequently practiſed by perſons of both 


ſexes, and of all ages and degrees, 


How often have I ſeen people, after having met 
with ſome matter of diſquiet abroad, come home 
and revenge themſelves on all they find in their 
way ! — wife, children, ſervants, down to the fa- 
vourite dog, felt the effects of an ill-humour, which 
the poor creatures have been ſo far from doing any 
— 1 excite, that they even know not the mean 
ing of. a 


Nav, there are ſome fo far gone in this folly, 
that it extends even to things inanimate and in- 
ſenſible of the ill uſage they ſuſtain; as many a 
ſhattered ſet of china, glaſſes, tables, chairs, and 
other utenſils, are a proof. — What monſtrous 
ſtupidity is this! What can a by-ſtander think of 
the underſtanding of any one who acts in this mad 
manner | 


Non do the bad effects of ill nature alway ſtop 
here. If he who receives the firſt offence revenges 
it on another, that perſon may perhaps fall on a 
third by the ſame motive; he on a fourth; and 
ſo on, ad infinitum; ſo that not one but many 
families ſuffer for the miſbehaviour of a ſingle 


perſon. 
Maxx are the pretences which thoſe, aſhamed 


of 


Moc leſs ought we, when at any time we 
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of ſuch exploits, will make after being guilty of 
them: — they will tell you, that they are troubled 
with the overflowing of the gall ; that they have 
the vapours, the ſplcen, or lowneſs of ſpirits, which 
being diſtempers of the body, they can no more 
help acting in the manner they do, when the fit 
is on them, than a man in a high fever can help ra- 
ving. It is true, indeed, that theſe are diſtempers 
of the body; but when we conſider how great an 
influence the mind has over the b-dy, I believe we 
ſhall be forced to acknowledge, that in rectifying 
the errors of the one, we ſhall, in a great meaſure, 
prevent not only theſe but many kinds of diſorders 
in the other. 


WHAT numbers have pined themſelves into 
conſumptions by immoderate grief ! — How dread- 
ful a ravage has furious paſſion occaſioned among 
the human ſpecies, under the names of fevers, 
pleurifies, convulſions! — It is notorious, and no 
phyſician will deny it, that the violent agitations 
of the mind, have made more ſuicides, than poiſon, 
ſword, or haltcr. 


WELL then may our 1l|-conditions create a 
continual reſtleſsneſs within, diſturb the motion of 
the animal ſpirits, and bring on the diſorders above- 
mentioned ; ſo that the excuſes made on this ſcore 
ſerve rather to exaggerate than alleviate the fault. 


I do not ſay that the mind has in all conflituti- 
or:5 ſo much the direction of the body, as to render 
it ſickly or healthy, and prolong or ſhorten life 
meerly by its own operation ; but I will venture 
to affirm, that in 7 it has, and that there are 
nene but feel its effects in a more or leſs degree. 


A M very ſenſible there are diſeaſes which we 
inherit 


moon ©. ST ECTATION. 0 


inherit from our parents, others that are contracted 
in our infancy,and that after we arrive at maturity 
too much fleep or over-watching, violent colds, 
or exceſſive heats, unwholeſome food, bad air, too 
vehement or too little exerciſe, and a thouſand 
other accidents, in which the mind has no part, 
may breed diſtempers in the body, and haften diſſo- 
lution ; but even then, according to the good or 
bad affections of the mind, they are greatly mode- 
rated, or rendered more virulent. 


THr1s is ſo plain and obvious a maxim, that it 
ſtands in need of no examples to illuſtrate the truth 
of it ; yet I cannot forbear making mention of one, 
which filled all who had the opportunity of know- 
ing it with admiration. 


A PEersoN, with whom I am intimately ac- 
quainted, laboured under a ſevere indiſpoſition of 
more than ſeven years duration; often have I ſeen 
the ſtruggles between life and death ; often have 
the animal functions been at a ſtand, and ſeemed 
to ceaſe for ever ; — yet did the at the —_ the 
better of this rack of nature, recovered her ſo long 
loſt health and ftrength, and thoſe who had taken 
of her, as they had all the reaſon in the world to 
imagine, their laſt farewell, now behold her in 
more perfect caſe than many of them are them- 
ſelves. — The cure was wonderful, and the more 
ſo as not accompliſhed by the power of medicine, 
as the phyſicians: themſelves unanimouſly agreed ; 
but merely by her own conſummate patience, 
conſtant chearfulneſs, and fteady fortitude, in the 
midſt of all the agonies ſhe ſuſtained. — Lo add to 
her diſtemper, and at the ſame time to her glory 
in ſurmounting them, ſhe had alſo many ſecret 
woes to combat with, the leaſt of which was ſuf- 
ficient to bave overwhelmed a mind not reſolved 


to 
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to be above all things in this world, and entirely 
reſigned to the will of the Supreme Being. 


For this one inſtance of true heroiſm and 
magnanimity, I could produce a great number of 
others of a different nature. — Few, if any fami- 
lies, have been without one or more perſons in it, 
who by their careleſsneſs in reſtraining thoſe inor- 
dinate emotions, to which the mind is ſo liable, 
have brought ſome fearful ailment in the body, 
= then with an equal meanneſs have ſunk un- 

er It. 


THAMAUNTIUS is allowed by all his ac- 
gnaintance to be one of the greateſt valetudina- 
rians in the world. — He trembles at the very 
mention of a diſtemper, though in a ſingle perſon, 
and at the diſtance of many miles, and conſults his 
phyſicians whether ſome ſymptoms, he preſently 
umagines he feels within himſelf, be not an indica- 
tion of his having catched it: — he flies the town 
on the leaſt increaſe of the bills of mortality, and 
returns to it on the news of even an infant's being 
ſick in the country. — In ſummer he is apprehen- 
five of a fever, in winter of an ague Autumn and 
the ſpring threaten ſome change in the conſtitution, 
which he is ſure to think will be for the worſe. — 
He was told, that the attitudes of the body in 
fencing opened the breaſt, and thereby prevented 
all diſtempers of the hangs, on which he paſled 
three parts in four of his time in that exerciſe ; 
but afterward happening to hear one ſay, the mo- 
tion was too violent and precipitate, and might 

flibly occaſion languors, and fainting ſweats, 
— to the human ſyſtem, he threw away his 
foils, and never ſince could be perſwaded to wear 
a ſword, leſt ſome affront ſhould provoke him to 
draw it to the prejudice of his 8 

| e 
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the wind is in the eaſt, it affects his eyes; if in the 
north, it gives him cold ; in the ſouth, it deſtroys 
his appetite ; in the weſt, it ſpoils his digeſtion ; 
it can veer to no point of the compaſs without af- 
fecting him, and every change brings with it new 
terrors.— Nor ſun, nor moon, nor air, can ſatisf 
him for three minutes together ; and the conti- 
nual anxiety he is in at every little motion, either 
of celeſtial or terreſtrial bodies, has at | 
brought him into a kind of peeviſhneſs, which it 
is much to be feared will cauſe, in a ſhort time, 
ſome of thoſe diſtempers he is ſo fearful of, and 
takes ſuch an over-care to avoid. 


MIRANDOL A had once a 222 
on, fine eyes, and a complexion r too de- 
i _=_ for his ſex : his whole ambition was to be 
well with the ladies; but envy at his younger 
brother's good fortune has worn him to a {ieleton, 
Even a 10urfiels to dis features, and ſpreœad 2 Vivid 
paleneſs over his face, rendering him rather an 
object of pity than admiration. 
 PLACTDA, finding the charms of her perſon 
decay, deſtroys thoſe which ſhe might retain even 


in old age, by becoming diſcontented in herſelf, 
and harſh in her behaviour to others. 


DRAXALLA, poſſeſſed with an imagination 
that her huſband had not that affection for her he 
pretended, and ſhe believed her due, became fo ter- 
magant a wife, and continued ſo long to perſecute 
him with cauſeleſs jealouſies, that he grew at laſt 
weary of her ſociety; in fact, ſought conſolation 
for his diſquiets at e in the arms of a more 
endearing companion abroad ; leaving her to pine 
almoſt to death, for a misfortune her own ill tem- 
per had been the occaſion of. 8 
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Tuvus ſo many people, by the fear of imagi- 
nary ills, create to themſelves real ones; and others, 
by endeavouring to fly a danger which ſeems to 
threaten, run into far worſe which they never 
thought on. 


As fancy is never idle, and however indolent 
and ſupine the body, it will be always preſenting 
ideas to the mind of one kind or other, we ſhou l 
make it our principal care to cheriſh only ſuch as 
afford a pleaſing proſpect; and when any black 
and horrid images would force themſelves upon 
us, to expel them as much as lies in our power. 
— Sad thoughts will grow upon us if indulged, 
and not only ſhew whatever is diſagreeable in it- 
ſelf in a moſt hideous form, but alſo make what 
is moſt capable of delighting become odious ; 
all places will be irkfome ; all company diſ- 
taſteful ; we ſhall hate our very ſelves, and even 
life itſelf at laſt will ſeem a burthen; and then 
— but I forbear to ſhock the reader with a repe- 
tition of thoſe fatal conſequences, which too fre- 

uently, eſpecially of late years, have attended 
lach a ſituation of mind. | 


BuT ſuppoſing we are enabled by Him who 
alone has the power over life and death, to refrain 
from any act of deſperation, either on ourſelves 
or others, it is impoſtible for us, while in this ſelf- 
tormenting ſtate, to perform any of the duties of 
a good chriſtian, or a good moralift. — All love 
and affection ceaſcs in us. — We feel no commi- 
ſeration for the woes, nor partake in the felicity 
of our neighbour. — On the contrary, to ſee any 
one chearful affords new matter for our diſpleaſure, 
and we ſtrive by a thouſand ill-natured actions to 
deſtroy it. Unable to take any ſatisfaction but that 
helliſh one of giving pain, all about us, as 1 
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have already taken notice, are ſure to ſeel the ef- 
ſects of our little malice ; and I know not whether 
this venting our ſpleen, and infuſing ſome degree 
of it in others, eſpecially thoſe of a weak conſti- 
tution, thereby contributing to diſorders deſtruc- 
tive of their health, though to ii may be far from 
our intention, is not in reality to be guilty of man- 


ſaughter at leaſt, 


VAPouRs, ſpleen, a dejection of ſpirits, or by 
what name ſoever this epilepſy of the mind is call- 
ed, whether it proceeds from a real or imagined 
cauſe, is certainly tue worſt miſchief one can fall 
into.— It puzzles the phyſician's art, becauſe the 
remedy is only in ourſelves ; and we are incapable 
of applying it after the diſcaſe has gathered ſtrength. 
ew are ever cured of it, but all may prevent 


it by a timely care.—lf therefore we deſire a long 


liſe, or to enjoy any of its bleflings, let us begin 
early to harmonize the mind, to ſeaſon it with a 
defire of doing good, to preſerve an unfhaken 
chearfulneſs in whatever ſtation we may happen 


to be placed, to be always reſigned to the Great 


Diſpoſer of all things, to keep peace within our 
own boſoms, and accuſtom ourſelves to acts of 


benevolence, affability, and good-humour to all 


we converſe or have any dealings with.—Such ſen- 
timents, and ſuch a- behaviour, are the only anti- 
dotes againſt thoſe poiſonous conditions which 
corrupt the manners, pervert the underſtanding, 
and rob us of every thing that either is or ought 
to be dear to us. 


I DouBT not but I ſhall be condemned by 
ſome of my readers, for having expreſſed myſelf 
wich too much warmth on this ſubject ; and by 
others for having omitted ſaying many things 
which the authority of holy. writ gives me a ſufh- 
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cient warrant to have urged. —As to the fir/t, the 
melancholly inſtances I daily ſee, or am credibly 
informed of, joined with the good-will I bear to 
mankind in general, would not permit me to be 
more cool ; — and as to the other, I thought it 
proper to leave the ſtrongeſt part of the argument 
to the reverend clergy, who can beſt handle it, and 
whoſe province it is.—Certainly there is nothing 
more demands their preſent care, or would more 
teſtify their zeal charity for the happy few, 
who in theſe times of libertiniſm ſtill continue to 


think that attending to divine ſervice is a duty in- 


cumbent on them, and not to be diſpenſed with. 


Lr the modiſh contemners of all facred rites 
laugh at me as much as they pleaſe, I ſhall not be 


aſhamed to give it as my firm belief, that not only 


all the irregularities and extravagancies I have men- 
tioned, but many more, on which I have yet been 
filent, owe their riſe chiefly to the viſible decay of 
religion among us. —Tf we throw off all regard 
for that Omnipotence to whom we owe our being, 
our preſervation, and our future hopes, well may 
all confideration of our fellow-creatures ceaſe. — 
If we level the dignity of human nature with that 
of the brutes, it cannot but be expected we ſhould 
act as they do; and if we renounce all pretenſions 
to another world, it ought not to be wondered at, 
that while we are in this, we ſhould think our- 
ſelves bound to obey no rules but the dictates of 
our own will, and even quit it when no longer 
capable of purſuing our wicked inclinations. + 


THe greateſt ſceptic of them all readily acknow- 
ledges that religion is good for ſociety, and ſtrikes 
an awe into vice; how then is it conſiſtent with 
that mighty reaſon on which — vaunt them- 
ſelves, or that morality they pret . 
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of their actions, to depreciate an inſtitution, which, 
by their own confeſſion, is ſo conducive to the 
peace and happineſs of mankind ? 


Bur tho” there be ſome, who doubtleſs ima- 
gine they can fathom infinity with the ſhallow 
plummets of their own reaſon, and make 
uſe with all their might of what ſhare they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of in oppoſition to Him who gave it, I am 
ſtrongly of opinion, that the bulk of thoſe who 
affect to turn things ſacred into ridicule, think 
quite otherwiſe in their hearts: they ſee clear 
enough the truths which they will not own, and 
but pretend to be purblind in their faith, as many 
of our modern fine gentlemen do in their ſenſual - 
optics, merely in complaiſance to others, who have 
in reality thoſe defects. 


How ample a field for obſervation now opens 
to my view | But I may poſſibly be accuſed, as 
having already gone too great lengths for a Female 
Spectator: and I muſt indeed confeſs, that ſome 
late ſad events which have happened, and others 
which threaten in families for whom I have the 
greateſt regard, have taken me ſomewhat out of 
my way, but I ſhall eaſily get home again, and 
return to my old path, I hope to the Satisfaction 
and emolument of thoſe for whoſe ſake this under- 


taking was principally ſet on foot. 


OF all the miſtakes mankind are guilty of in 
domeſtic affairs, there is none greater, or more pre- 
vents the attainment of our wiſhes, be they of what 
kind ſoever, than attempting to acquire it meerly 
by compulſion, — The proud and ſelf-willed per- 
ſon finds others as little condeſcending as himſelf, 
and the one ſerves ta harden the other in obſti- 
nacy and perverſeneſs. 


WHER As, 
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WHEREAS, on the contrary, a ſweet gentle 
behaviour ſteals upon the foul by imperceptible 
degrees, and melts the moſt obdurate heart. —In 
ſeeming to yigld, it vaniſhes; and though the victo- 
ries it gains are often flow, yet they are intire and 
permanent. — There is ſomewhat in human na- 
ture, through the corruption of ill habits or paſſions, 
that will not ſuffer it always to hold out againſt 
a continued benevolence and ſoftneſs. 


Tun preſent age affords a royal example of 
this truth. We have ſcen a hero labouring under 
the diſpleaſure of his king and father, difgraced, 
menaced, impriſoned, and at laſt compelled to give 
his hand to a princeſs for whom at that time he 
had not the leaſt inclination. — He wedded her, 
it is true; — the ceremony of the church was per- 
formed; — but that was all. — The rites of mar- 
riage remained uncomplete ; nor could = conſi- 
deration prevail ow him to become more a 
than in name. Long did ſhe continue a virgin- 
bride, — long ſmcther her ſecret diſcontents ; — 
ſhe complained not of his injuſtice even to him{clf, 
but preſerved an unſhaken complaiſance, and ten- 
derneſs to him in private; and in public aſſumed 
a chearfulneſs, which was aſtoniſhing to himſelf as 
well as to thoſe who being about them could not 
avoid being made acquainted with the ſecret ot his 
behaviour, and at the ſame time ſhewed her to 
others as a princeſs poſſeſled of all ſhe had to wiſh. 


Tae death of his royal father, at laſt, put _ 


eng to the conſtraint both had ſo long endured, 
and the poor princeſs expected nothing leſs than 
that, as their marriage had not been conſummated, 
he would begin his reign by diſannulling it. 


AFTER 


y 


uſband 


'ER 
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AFTER the chief of their nobility had paid their 
compliments to their new ſovereign, on his acceſ- 
fion to the throne, all came into her apart- 
ment on the ſame on ; but the greateſt part 
of them more out of form, than any belief they 
had ſhe would enjoy the title they now gave her : 
ſhe received their congratulations however with 
her uſual affability, though with a heart full of the 
extremeſt perturbations, convinced within herſelf 
that the reſpet ſhe now received, was no more 
than a pageantry of greatneſs, a mimic tate, which 
would only ſerve to heighten her diſgrace, when 
the king's intentions towards her ſhould be revealed. 


Bur how did her diſorders and her apprehen- 
ſions magnify, when the room being very full, ſhe 
ſaw thoſe at the lower end fall back to make way 
for his majeſty, who in perſon was juſt entering 
—dhe now not doubted but this unexpected viſit 
was made to let her know ſhe muſt remove from 
his palace, and that he had the cruelty to add to 
the mortification it muſt give her, by telling her 
ſo in the preſence of thoſe who were at that in- 
ſtant making their court to her. 


SCARCE had ſhe the power to riſe from the 
chair ſhe fat on, to receive him; and when ſhe 
did fo, her trembling limbs refuſed to bear her 
weight, and ſhe was obliged to lean on a lady's 
arm who ſtood next her. She was enceavouring, 
however, to make ſome apology for the diſorders 
ſhe was ſenſible were but too viſible in her coun- 
tenance, when he prevented her, by approaching 
with words to this effect: 


MaApAu, 


THE whole kingdom knows with what reluctance 


accompanied you to the altar, and you know the 
Vol. I. N manner 
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manner in which I have lived with you ever ſince : 
— both 7 6 refleftions may give you ſome reaſon to 
imagine, that as I am now the maſter of my actions, 
T ſhall renounce thoſe obligations, which I was but 
compelled to enter into, and which on my part have 
never been fulfilled : — but know, madam, that 
your patience, tenderneſs, forgiving ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition, and a thouſand other virtues of the 
mind, have long ſince opened my eyes to the beauties 
of your perſons though there was ſomething in my 
nature, call it by what name you pleaſe, that would 
not ſuffer me to confeſs it, till I could do ſo in a 
manner as ſhould-eomvince you, and all the world, 
that it was the effett of my own, free-will : — that 
opportuuity is arrived ; and I now invite you to par- 
tate with me a throne you are ſo worthy to fill, and 
a bed you have been too long abſent from. — Let this 
memory of my paſt injnſtice to your merit be forgot- 
ten, or remembered only to increaſe your triumph in 
ſurmounting it. 


THe beginning of this ſpeech ſeeming to con- 
firm all that her moſt dreadful apprehentions had 
ſuggeſted, ſo overcame her ſpirits, that the latter 
part of it would hardly have been intelligible to 
her, had ſhe not on his concluding it found her- 
ſelf within his arms, locked in the moſt tenderiand 
ſtrenuous embrace, a favour he had never granted 


her before, and which now affured her of the fo 


fortunate reverſe in her condition. 


Tux cyes of the whole illuſtrious aſſembly were 
filled with tears of joy at this moving ſcene ; 
which ſo divided their admiration, that they knew 
not which ccferved it moſt, the virtues of the 
queen, which had occaſioned a change the moſt 
unexpccied chat could be, or the generolity of the 
King in rewarding it, 

| * WHAT 
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War then muſt that amiable princeſs her- 
ſelf feel in ſo ſudden a tranſition from a ſtate of 
the ſevereſt anxiety and grief, to one all happineſs 
and joy | — to find, inſtead of an implacable aver- 
ſien and diſdain, proofs of the ſtrongeſt affection 
and reſpect ; — inſtead of the diſgrace ſhe thought 
immediate and inevitable, to be lifted to the part- 
nerſhip of ſovereign power; — inſtead of being 
reduced to the pity of the world; to become the 
pride and envy of it; — and to reflect that all this 
was wholly owing to her own conduct and tem- 
per, was fach accumulated felicity, as more than 
— for the ſufferings ſhe had under- 
gone 


Tuts, I think, is a ſhining inſtance what won- 
ders good-nature, and the qualities ariſing from it, 
are capable of producing. — How wretched had 
this now happy princeſs been, had {he returned 
the indifference of her illuſtrious ſpouſe with ſul- 
len diſcontent, ſecret reproaches, open complain- 
ing, or any other marks of reſentment for the 
aftront offered to her youth and beauty, and how 
greatly would ſuch a behaviour have juſtified his 
diſlike ! —- On the other hand, how amiable did 
ſhe appear to him, adorned with meekneſs and 
good - nature] and how eaſily did that great heart 
unmoved, unſhaken by the tempeſts of authority, 
bow down and yield itſelf to the more prevailing 
force of love and ſoftneſs ! 


SUCH inſtances rarely happen in perſons of this 
exalted ſtation ; and when they do, attract the eycs 
of the whole admiring world : but there have been 
thoſe, who, though in a lower ſphere of life, have 
behaved in a manner no leſs worthy of imitation, 


DORIMON and Alith:a were married al- 
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moſt too young to know the duties of the ſtate 
they entered into; yet both being extremely good- 
natured, a mutual deſire of obliging each other 
appeared in all their words and actions; and tho 
this complaiſance was not owing to thoſe tender 
emotions which attract the heart with a reſiſtleſs 
force, and bear the name of love, yet were the 
effects ſo much the ſame as not to be diſtinguiſhed, 


Tux firſt year of thair marriage made them 
the happy parents of an heir to a plentiful eſtate. 
— The kindred on both ſides ſcemed to vye with 
each other, which ſhould give the greateſt teſti- 
monies of their ſatisfaction. — All their friends 
congratulated this addition to their felicity ; and, 
for a time, the moſt perfect joy and 2 
reigned, not only in their own family, but in 
thoſe who had any relation to them. 


ALITHEA, after ſhe became a mother, be- 
gan to fee], by degrees, a greater warmth of affec- 
tion for him that made her ſo; and having no 
reaſon to doubt an equal regard from him, thought 
herſelf as happy as woman could be, and that there 
were joys in love greater than before ſhe had any 
notion of. 


Qu1TE otherwiſe was it with Dorimon ; the 
time indeed was now arrived, which taught him 
what it was to love. — The hopes, the fears, the 
anxieties, the impatiencies, all the unnumbered 
cares which are attributed to that paſſion, now took 
a graf of his heart: — be pined, he languiſhed, 

ut alas! not for his wife. — He had unhappily 
ſeen a young lady at the opera, who had charms 
for him, which he had never ſeen in the whole 
ſ-x before. — As he happened to fit in the ſame 
box with her, he had an opportunity of ſpeaking 
to 
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to her, which though only on ordinary ſubjects, 
every anſwer ſhe made to what he ſaid, ſeemed to 
him to diſcover a profuſion of wit, and gave him 
the moſt longing defire to be acquainted with her, 


FoRTUNE, favourable to his wiſhes, preſented 
her to him the next day in the park, accompanied 
with a lady and gentleman, the latter of whom he 
had a ſlight knowledge of: — he only bowed to 
them the firſt turn, but gathered courage to join 
company with them on the ſecond; and perceiv- 
ing that it was to the other lady that the gentle- 
man ſeemed moſt attached, he was at the greatcr 
liberty to ſay a thouſand gallant things to her, who 
was the object of his new flame, 


MELISSA, for ſo I ſhall call her, was vain, 
„and in every reſpect one of thoſe modiſh 
ies, of which a former ſpectator has given a 
deſcription : ſhe received the compliments he 
made her in a manner, that made him ſee his con- 
verſation was not d.ſagrecable to her; and ſome 
mention happening to be made of a maſquerade 
that night, ſhe told him, as if by chance, that ſhe 
was to be there, and that her fair companion and 
herſelf were going to beſpeak habits at a warehouſe 
ſhe mentioned, as ſoon as they left the park. 


THe hint was not loſt upon him, and thinking 
that it would ſeem too preſuming to aſk leave to 
wait on her at her houſe, the firſt time of being 
in her company, he reſolved to make it his buſineis 
to find out, if poſſible, what habit ſhe made choice 
of, to go to the maſquerade, where the freedom 
of the place might give him a better opportunity 
of teſtifying the Jefire he had of improving an 
acquaintance with her. | 
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ACCORDINGLY, after their quitting him at the 
park-gate, he followed at a diſtance the two chairs 
that waited for them, and placing himſelf near 
enough the habit-ſhop, to ſee whoever went in 
or out, found his flame had not deceived him in 
what ſhe faid. — The ladies having diſpatched 
what they came about, went again into their chairs. 
— They were no ſooner gone than he went into 
the ſhop, and on a pretence of ordering a domine 
tor himſelf, fell into diſcourſe with the woman 
behind the counter, whom he eaſily prevailed on 
to let him know, not only what habits the ladies 
who had juſt left her had beſpoke, but alſo of 
what condition and character they were.—dhe in- 
fermed him, that Meliſſa had a large fortune, and 
her parents being dead was under the care of guar- 
dians, whom, notwithſtanding, ſhe did not live 
with, but had lodgings herſelf near Groſvenor- 

ſquare : — that ſhe kept a great deal of company, 

was what the world called a coquet, but had hi- 
therto preſerved her reputation;—that the lady who 
was with her was the daughter of a country gen- 
tleman ſomewhat related to her, how nearly ſhe 
could not tell, but heard ſhe was on the point of 
marriage with a perſon of rank, 


DORIMON was tranſported at this intelli- 
gence, as it ſecmed to promiſe him an eaſy acceſs 


to her acquaintance, and the privilege of viſiting 


her; which probably in theſe early days of his 


paſſion, was all he aimed at, or if he thought on 
any thing further, the difficulties in accompliſhing 
his deſire ſeemed ks formidable than they would 
have done, had ſhe been of a more reſerved tem- 
per, were already married, or under the direction 
of parents. 


NEyvER did time appear ſo tedious as that 
before 
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before the hour of going to the maſquerade : his 
impatience brought him there the very firſt, and 
by that means he had an opportunity of obſerving 
every one as they came in:— Meliſſa, he was 
told, would be in the habit of a nun; and though 
there were ſeveral dreſſed in that manner, yet he 
diſtinguiſhed her from the. others by her tallneſs 
the moment ſhe appeared. 


He accoſted her with the uſual phraſes of — 
Do you know me — and — I Eniw you ! — but 
was not long before he made her ſenſible of his 
more particular attachment ; and told her, that 
having loſt his heart that morning in the park, it 
now directed him how to diſcover the lovely tief, 


tho' diſguiſed, amidit fo numerous an aſſembly. 


THis, and ſome other expreſſions of the ſame 
nature, convincing her that he was the gentleman 
who had made her ſo many compliments in the 
morning, immediately flattered her vanity with a 


new conquelt ; and as the found him a perſon of 


wit, and doubted not of his being a man of con- 
dition by his appearance, reſolved to omit nothing 
that might ſecure him : accordingly, as all true 
coquets do at firſt, ſhe affected to liſten with a 
pleaſed attention to the aſſurances he gave her of 
his paſſion, and frequently let fall ſon:e words, as 
if they eſcaped her inadvertently, that might make 
him think ſhe would not be ungrateful it he per- 
ſiſted in giving her teſtimonies of a conſtant flame. 
— Ladies of her character have always this maxim 
at heart, 


Kindneſs has refi/ileſs charms, 

All things elſe but faintly warms : 

It gilds the lover's ſervile chain, 

And makes the flave grow pleas'd and vain. 
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BuT the misfortune is, that ſuch a behaviour 
for the moſt part proves fatal to themſelves in the 
end : — they toy ſo long with the darts of love, 
that their own boſoms are frequently pierced when 
they little think of it; and the deluding ſhe, who 
has made numbers languiſh, becomes a prey per- 


haps to one who leaſt merits or regards the victory 
he gains. | 


DORIMON, however, was tranſported to 
find the offer he had made her of his heart ſo well 
received, and made ſo good uſe of the opportunity 
ſhe gave him of entertaining her the whole time 
of the maſquerade, that he obtained her permiſſion 
to attend her home, and as it was then too late for 
them to continue their converſation, to viſit them 
the next day in the afternoon. 


TH1s quite eſtabliſhed an acquaintance between 
them; he went every day to ſee her; ſhe admit- 
ted him when all other company were denied ; he 
had always the preference of waiting on her to the 
park, the opera, the play, and, in fine, wherever 
the went; and when ſome of her more prudent 
iriends took notice of their being ſo frequently to- 
gether, and had heard that he was a married man, 
ite only laughed at their remonſtranccs, and re- 
piied, that as ſc had no farther concern with him 
than meerly to gallant her about to public places, 
{} e had no buſineſs to enquire into his private cir- 
cumſtances ; — that if he were married, his wife 
on y had to do with it; and as for her own part, 
ſhe thought him a very pretty fellow, and quite 
fit for the uſe ſhe had made of him ; adding, that 
if ſhe were miſtreſs of his heart, it was indifferent 
to her who had his hand, 


ME LISS A,it is probable, bad indeed no other 
view 
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view in entertaining Dorimon, and receiving his 
addreſſes, than the ſame ſhe had in treating with 
a like behaviour numbers before him, meerly for 
the ſake of hearing herſelf praiſed, and giving pain, 
as ſhe imagined, to others of her admirers, who 
were leſs frequently admitted, 


BuT how dangerous a thing it is to have too 
great an intimacy with a perſon of a different fex, 
many of a greater ſhare of diſcretion than Meliſa 
have experienced. —This unwary lady, in medi- 
tating new arts, the more to captivate her lover, 
became enſnared herſelf ; — in fine, ſhe liked, ſhe 
loved, as much as any woman of that airy and 
volatile diſpoſition can be ſaid to love :—what ſhe 
felt for him, however, had all the effects which 
the moſt ſerious paſſion in one of a different tem- 
per could have produced, and D:rimon had as am- 
ple a gratification of his defires, as his moſt ſan- 
guine hopes could have preſented him an idea cf. 


ALITHE A, all this while, loſt ground in his 
affection; — ſhe every day ſeemed leſs fair, and 
whatever ſhe ſaid or did had in it a kind of auk- 
wardneſs, which before he was far from diſcover- 
ing in her: every thing was now diſpleaſing in 
her; — if endearing, her fondneſs was childiſh and 
filly ;—and if ſhe was more reſerved, ſullen and 
ill- natured. One moment he was out of humour 
if ſhe ſpoke, the next offended at her ſilence. — 
He was continually ſeeking ſome pretence to find 
fault with the moſt juſtihable conduct that ever 
was, and even vexed that he had nothing in reality 
to condemn. —Unhapppy, but certain conſequen- 
ces of a new attachment, which, not content with 
the injury it does, alſo adds to it by ill humour, 
and a wiſh of ſome occaſion to hate the object we 


no longer love. | 
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THE poor lady could not but obſerve this al- 
teration in his behaviour ; but as ſhe was far from 

eſſing the real motive, imputed it to ſome un- 
ucky turn in his affairs, though of what nature ſhe 
could not imagine, he having a large fortune ſettled 
on him at their marriage, beſide the reverſion of 
what his father ſhould die poſſeſſed of, and was in 
the power of nobody to deprive him of. 


On the firſt notice ſhe took of his diſcontent, 
ſhe aſked him, as became a tender and affectionate 
wife, if any thing had happened either from her 
family or his own to give him _ of com- 
plaint ? But he anſwering with peeviſhneſs, ſhe de- 
ſiſted from any further enquiry, judging, as he did 
not think proper to truſt her with the ſecret, it 
would but add to his diſquiets to teſtify a defire 
of knowing it. 


For more than a whole year did ſhe combat 
his ill- humour with feectnels, gentleneſs, and the 
moſt obliging behaviour; and though ſhe began 
to think herſelf loſt to his affection, bore even that 
afflicting reflection with the moſt ſubmiſſive pa- 
tience, till flattering herſelf, that if it were even 
ſo, he would one day conſider ſhe deſerved not 
her il] fortune. 


Jr Alous was, however, a paſſion ſhe was 
wholly unacquainted with : many very beautiful 
ladies often viſited at her houſe, and ſhe had never 
ſeen the leaſt propenſity in him to gallantry with 
any of them; — he rather behaved to them with 
a greater reſerve than was conſiſtent with the good 
breeding and complaiſance which might have been 
expected from a man of his years; ſo that ſhe ima- 
gined rather a diſguſt to the whole ſex was grow- 
ing on him, than any particular attachment 5 one. 
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Tavs did her innocence and unſuſpecting na- 
ture deceive her, till one day a female friend, more 
buſy than wiſe, opened her eyes to the true reaſon 
of her huſband's coldneſs. 


THis lady, by means of a ſervant-maid ſhe 
had lately entertained, and who had lived with 
Meliſja 4 enough to know the whole ſecret of 
her amour with Dorimon, and was diſmiſſed on 
ſome diſlike, was made acquainied with all that 
paſſed between that guilty pair.—She learned from 
this unfaithful creature, that Meliſſa had been made 
a mother by Dorimen, and that the child was diſ- 
poſed of to a perſon, who, for a preſent of fifty 
erg had taken the ſole charge of it, ſo as it 

ould never appear to the diſgrace of the un- 
natural parents. — Not the moſt minute circum- 
ſtance relating to the affair but was betrayed by 
this wretch, partly in revenge for her having been 
diſcarded by her former lady, and partly to gain 
favour with the prefent, who, ſhe eaſily perceived, 
loved to hear news of this kind. 


ALITHE 4 would fain have treated this ac- 
count as fabulous, and have perſuaded her friend 
to regard it only as a piece of malice in the repor- 
ter; but the other was poſitive in her aſſertion, 
and told her it was utterly impoſſible for ſuch a 
creature to dreſs up a fiction with ſo many parti- 
culars, and ſuch a ſhew of truth; — Beſides, added 
ſhe, if there were nothing in it, we might eaſily dij- 
prove all fhe has ſaid, by going to the woman who bas 


the care of the child, and whefe name and place of 


abede fhe has told me. 


CoMPELLED at laſt to believe ker misfortune 
but too certain, a while ſhe gave a looſe to tears, 


and to complainings, _ her good ſenſe, as well as 
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good nature, ſoon got the better of her burſt of 
paſſion ; and when her friend aſked her in what 
manner ſhe would proceed, in order to do herſelf 
juſtice, — bat can I do, replied this charming 
wife, but endeavour to render myſelf more obliging, 
more pleaſant, more engaging, if poſſible, than my 
rival, and make Dorimon ſee, he can find nothing in 
iſſa that is wanting in me 


O heaven ! cried the lady, can you forgive ſuch 
an injury? — Yes, reſumed Alithea, ſtifling her 
ſighs as much as ſhe was able, Love is an involun- 
tary paſſion. —And will you not upbraid him with 
his mgratitude, and expoſe Meliſſa | ſaid ſhe.— 
Neither the one, nor the other, anſwered Alithea 
coldly : Either of theſe methods would indeed render 
me unworthy of a return of his affettion; and 1 
conjure and bejeech you, added ſhe, by all the friend- 
ſhip I flatter myſelf you have for me, that you will 
never make the leaſt mention of this affair to any 
one in the world. | 


Tr1s moderation was aſtoniſhiug to the perſon 
who was witneſs of it; — ths promiſed to 
be intirely ſilent, ſince it was requeſted with ſo 
much earneſtneſs ; but how little the was capable 
of keeping her word, moſt of her acquaintance 
could teſtify, to whom not only the fault of Do- 
rimon, but the manner in which his wife received 
the account of it, was not three days a ſecret. 


ALITHEA was no ſooner left alone, and at 
liberty to meditate more deeply on the ſhocking 
intelligence ſhe had received, than ſhe again be- 
gan to om there was a poſſibility of its being 
talſe :—the ſuſpenſe, however, 2 more un- 


eaſy to her than the confirmation 


be, Te ſol- 
ved 
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ved to be more fully convinced of the truth, if 
there was any means of being ſo. 


AccoRDINGLY ſhe made an old woman, who 
had been her nurſe in her infancy, and whoſe fi- 
delity and diſcretion ſhe could depend upon, her 
confidante in this affair; and it was concluded be- 
tween them, that a ſpy ſhould be employed to fol- 
low Deorimon at a diſtance wherever he went, and 
alſo to make a private enquiry into the behaviour 
and character of Meliſſa among the neighbours 
who lived near her. 


A vERY little ſearch ſerved to unravel the my- 
ſtery, and corroborate all that had been ſaid to her 
concerning it. — The emiſſary ſoon learned that 
Dorimon failed not one day in his viſits to this en- 
groſſer of his heart; — that they were often ſeen 
to go out tegether in a hackney-coach in the be- 
ginning of the evening, and that the lady returned 
not till near morning; — that ſhe had been ob- 
ſerved, ſome months paſt, to be more groſs than 
uſual, and had affected to wear a looſe dreſs ; — 
that ſhe had been abſent from her lodgings three 
or four days, came home very much indiſpoſed, 
and kept her bed for more than a week, yet had 
neither phyſician nor apothecary to attend her ; and 
on the whole it was believed by every body, that 
ſhe had been in that time delivered . child. 


Tu unhappy wife of Dori mon, now as much 
aſſured of his perfidy as ſhe could be without ocu- 
lar demonſtration, ſet herſelf to bear it with as 
much patience as ſhe able; which was indeed 
ſufficient to render her behaviour ſuch as made 
him certain in his own mind, that ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the wrong he did ber; and alſo 
compelled him very often to accuſe as 

mg 
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being guilty of what he could not anſwer to his 
reaſon, yet had not ſtrength enough of reſolution 
to refrain, even though the conduct of Meliſſa, 
who could not help coquetting with others even 
before his face, occaſioned him to have many quar- 
rels with her, and made him ſee, in ſpite of the 
paſſion he ſtill continued to have for her, the dif- 
ference between a miſtreſs and a wife. 


WHENEVER Alithea reflected on this change 
in her huſband, as ſhe had little elſe in her mind, 
there was no part in the adventure appeared more 
ſtrange to her, than that a lady born and educated 
in the manner ſhe knew Meliſſa was, and who 
had ſo far yielded to the temptations of her paſſion, 
as to throw oft all modeſty and honour for the gra- 
tification of it, ſhould have ſo little regard for the 
innocent babe, the produce of her guilty flame, as 
to abandon it to miſeries of ſhe knew not what 
kind. — This was a barbarity ſhe thought ex- 
ceeded the crime to which it owed its birth, and 
ſhe more readily forgave the injury done to her- 
ſelf, than that to the helpleſs infant. 

THE more ſhe reflected, the more ſhe was aſ- 
toniſhed, that womankind could act ſo contrary 
to nature; and by often picturing to herſelf the 
woes to which this pcor deſerted child might pro- 
bably be expoſed, became at length ſo diflolved in 

' ſoft compaſſion, as to form a 2 which, I 
believe, few beſide herſelf was ever capable of. 


SHE had been informed, by her officious friend, 
both of the name and habitation of the woman 
with whom this poor little creature had been left; 
aud without making any one perſon privy to her 
deſign, muffled herſelf up in her capuchin, and 
went in a hackney- chair to her houſe: the other 

| received 
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received her with a great deal of reſpe and kind- 
neſs, imagining ſhe was come on the ſame buſineſs 
Meliſſa, and many beſides her, who love the crime, 
but hate the ſhame of being deteCted in it, had 
done. —She was immediately conducted into a 
private room, and told, that ſhe might be free in 
communicating any thing to her, for ſhe was a per- 
ſon who had been intruſted by thoſe who would 
not be thought guilty of a falſe ſtep for the world. 


Tux virtuous Alith:a bluſhed, even at being 
ſuſpected by this woman to be guilty of an act her 
ſoul ſhuddered at the thoughts another could com- 
mit, and ſoon put an end to the harangues ſhe was 
making on her own care, ſkill, and fidelity : — 7 
come not, ſaid the wife of Dorimon, on the buſineſs 
you ſeem to think, yet which no leſs requires your 


fecreſy: —T bave no happy infant to leave with 


you ; but to eaſe ycu of one whom you have lately 
taken charge of. | | 


THe midwife looked very much ſuprized to 
hear her ſpeak in this manner, and knew not well 
what anſwer to make; but Alithea ſoon put an 
end to her ſuſpence, by telling her that ſhe was in 
the ſecret of the lady who was delivered of a child 
at her houſe ſuch a time, which ſhe mentioned ex- 
actly to her, and who had given fifty guineas to be 
eaſed for ever of the trouble of it. — I am, ſaid 
Alithea, a near relation of that gentleman to whom 
the little wretch owes its being, and who cannot con- 


ſent that any thing which does ſo, though begot in an 
unwarrantable way, ſhauld be deſerted and expoſed 
in the faſhion ſuch children often are — I there- 
fore defire that, if alive, you will let me ſee it, that 
1 may provide for it in a different way than it can 
be expected you ſbould do for the poor pittance left 
you by the mother. 
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THE woman then began to expatiate on the 
impoſſibility of her taking the care ſhe could wiſh 
to do of children left with her on thoſe terms ; but 
that heaven knew ſhe did all ſhe could, and often 
laid out more than ſhe received. — She aſſured 
her that the child ſhe enquired after was alive, and 
a fine boy ; and that he was with a perſon who 
indeed nurſed for the pariſh, but was a very good 
woman, and did her duty. 


THAT may be, ſaid Alithea, but I muſt have 
him removed ; and if yeu can provide another wha 
may be depended on, I have erders from the father 
to ſatisfy you for your trouble, in a mere ample man- 
ner than you can defire : in the mean time, conti- 
nued ſhe, putting five guineas into her hand, take 
this as an earneſt, and let the child be brought here 
tomorrow about this time, and a new nurſe whom 


you can recommend, and I wil give them a meeting. 


A GREAT deal of farther diſcourſe paſſed be- 
tween them on this affair, on the concluſion of 
which the woman agreed to do whatever was re- 
quired of ber; and was doubtleſs no leſs rejoiced 
at the offer made by this unknown lady, than ſhe 
was that by accepting of it ſhe ſhould preſerve 
from miſery an innocent creature, who though ſhe 
had not ſeen, ſhe felt a kind of natural affection 
for, as being Dorimon's. 


THt1s excelling pattern of good- nature ard con- 
Jugal love, took with her the next day every thing 
cfitting a child to wear whom ſhe was determined 
to make her own by adoption; and no ſooner ſaw 
him in his new nurſe's arms, than ſhe took him, 
embraccd and kiſſed him with a tenderneſs little 
leſs than maternal z and having agreed upon terms 
for him, made him be drt ſſed in her prefence in 
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the things ſhe had brought, which were very rich, 
and had belonged to her own ſon at his age; and 
_ thing being ſettled highly to the ſatisfaction 
of all parties concerned, returned home with a 
ſecret contentment in her mind which no words 
are able to expreſs. 


Nor was this a ſudden ſtart of goodneſs and 
———— which I have known ſome people to 
ave manifeſted for a time, and afterwards repen- 
ted of: — the more ſhe reflected on what ſhe had 
done, the more pleaſure ſhe felt in it. — She never 
let a week paſs over without going to ſee her 
charge, and how the perſon intruſted with him 
behaved. —Had he been in reality her own, and 
heir of the greateſt poſſeſſions, her diligence in 
_—_ after the management of him could not 
more. 


DORIMON all this while perſiſted in his 
attachment to Meliſſa, though her ill conduct gave 
him ſuch frequent occaſions of quarrelling with 
her, that they were ſeveral times on the point of 
ſeeing each other no more. — The long intimacy 
between them, however, gave ſufficient room for 
cenſure: — thoſe leaſt inclined to judge the worſt 
of things could not help ſaying, that it looked ill 
for a married man to appear in all public places 
without his wife, and in company with a lady 
whom ſte was not even acquainted with; but 
others there were who were informed of their more 
guilty meetings in private, and talked with ſo 
little reſerve on the occaſion, that at was ſaid 
reached the ears of the kindred of them both : — 
thoſe of Alithea's were extremely troubled and 
incenſed at the indignity offered to a women, whole 
behaviour not enyy itſelf could produce; — but 
deſirous of being better informed I the truth than 


by 
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by common fame, they aſked her many queſtions, 
concerning the conduct of her huſband towards 
her; and gave ſome hints, plain enough to be un- 
derſtood, that the world had but an ill opinion of 
him on that head, 


To all which, this excellent wife replied with 
an air that ſhewed how little ſhe was pleaſed with 
any diſcourſes of that nature ;— telling them, that 
the idle ſcandal of perſons, who made it their buſi- 
neſs to pick meanings out of nothing, ought to be 
deſpiſed, not liſtened to; — that ſhe herſelf, who 
muſt be allowed the beſt judge, found nothing in 
Dorimon's manner of living with her to complain 
of ; and that ſhe ſhould never believe that perſon 
wiſhed her well, who endeavoured to fill her mind 
with any ſuſpicions on that ſcore. 


THese anſwers at length filenced all who took 
an intereſt in her happineſs ; her friends wiſely re- 
flecting, that though all they had heard of Dori- 
mon were true, the greateſt addition that could be 
to her misfortune, was to be convinced of it. 


Bor the father of Dorimen, who was a perſon 
of great ſobriety, and to whom the virtues of Ali- 
thea had rendered her extremely dear, was leſs ca- 
ſily put off than thoſe of her own blood. — He 
chid his ſon in the ſevereſt manner; and on his 
denying what he was accuſed of, and throwing 
out ſome inſinuations, as if he imagined his wife 
had uttered ſome complaints againft him. — No, 
ſaid the old gentleman, fhe bears the wrongs you do 
her but with tos much patience ; and either not ſees, 
er pretends not to ſee, what is obvious to the whole 
town beſide. He then ran into many encomiums 
on the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition ; ſaid, that whe- 
ther her complaiſance toward him were 2 

either 
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either to an unſuſpecting nature, or to her pru- 
dence in aiming to regain his love by ſuch ways as 
were moſt likely to ſucceed, either of theſe qua- 
lities ought not to loſe their merit with a man of 
underſtanding; and methinks, added he, ſhould 
make you aſhamed, as often as you reflect that you 
have acted ſo as to oblige ber to exert all her love 
and virtue to forgive. 


THEsE kind of diſcourſes loſt not all their ef- 
fect on Dorimon : — he had often been aſtoniſhed 
that all the rumours which had been ſpread con- 
cerning his amour with Meliſſa, and which ſeemed 
to him next to an impoſſibility not to have reached 
the ears of his wife, had never occaſioned her to 
let fall ſome hints at leaſt, as if ſhe feared a rival 
in his heart. —He very well knew ſhe wanted not 
a | ham ſhare of diſcernment in other things, and 
to be blind to that alone wherein ſhe had the moſt 
concern, he never could account for. — He had 
often heard from his acquaintance, and ſometimes 
been a witneſs of the behaviour of women to their 
huſbands on the ſubject of jealouſy ; and found 
that of Alithea ſo widely different from all he had 
been told of others, that he could not help being 
extremely puzzled what motive to aſcribe it to; 
but was obliged to acquieſce in his own mind with 
the remonſtrance made by his father, that whether 
it were owing to her own innocence, which would 
not ſufter her to think another could be guilty, or 
to the ſtrength of reſolution and diſcretion which 
enabled her to bear the injury done to her, he was 
however either way more fortunate than any huſ- 
band he knew of in the like circumſtances ; and 
in ſpite of his faulty inclination for Meliſſa, pre- 
ſented her to his cooler thoughts in the moſt ami- 
able light, , 
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IT is highly probable, that in maturely balanc- 
ing the ſolid merits of the wife, againſt the light 
and trifling allurements of the miſtreſs, he would 
in time have brought himſelf to do juſtice to the 
one, and intirely ceaſed to have any regard for the 
other; but the virtucs of Alithea had already ſuſ- 
tained a ſufficient trial, and heaven thought fit to 
reward them, when ſhe, ſo long inured to ſuffer- 
ing, leaſt expected a relief. | 


By accuſtoming herſelf to perform the dutics of 
a mother to the child of Meliſſa, ſhe grew really 
to love him as ſuch ; and what at firſt was only 
pity, converted by degrees into a tender affection. 
— When Derimon was abrcad, ſhe would often 
order him to be brought to her, and ſending for 
- her own at the ſame time, diverted herſelf with 
obſerving the little grimaces which the two infants 
would make at each other. — She was one day 
employed in this manner, when Dor:mon unex- 
pectedly returned, and came directly into the room 
where they were: — whatever indifference he bad 
for his hen 4 he had always ſhewn the greateſt ten- 
derneſs to her ſon, and he now took him in his 


arms and kiſſed him, as was his cuſtom to do. — 


Here is another little one, ſaid Alithea ſmiling, 
who claims ſame portion of your kingneſs too, and 
at the ſame time preſented Mel:ſ/a's child to him. 
By what right, madam ? replied Dorimon, in the 
ſame gay tone.—4s be is mine, reſumed his wife. 
— Yours ! cried he. — Yes, anſwered ſhe, he ts 
mine by adoption; and I muſt have you look upon 
him as yeur's alſo, — My cemflaiſance for you may 
carry me great lengths, ſaid he; tut as I know you 
do nothing witheut being able to give a reaſon, ſhould 
be glad to learn the metive of ſo extraordinary a 
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ONE of the children beginninz to whimper a 
little, Alithea ordered the nurſes to take them both 
into another room; and finding Dorimon in an 
exceeding good humour, was puſhed on by an ir- 
reſiſtible impulſe, to ſpeak to him in the follow- 
ing manner* 


THE infant you ſaw, ſaid ſhe, in a more ſeri- 
ous tone than before, and whom I have in reality 
taken under my care, ewes its being to tius perſons 
of condition; but being illegally begot, the care of 
reputation prevailed above nature; and this inno- 
cent produce of an inconſiderate paſſion I fourid aban- 
doned, a wretched ca- away, either to periſh, or 
ſurviving, ſurvive but to miſeries much worſe than 
death. — thought was ſhocking to me, and I 
reſolved to ſnatch him from the threatened woes, 
and provide for him out of my private purſe, in 
ſuch a manner as may not make life hateful to him. 


AN action truly charitable, ſaid Dorimon, a 
little lexed; but this is not the reaſon I ex- 
pected, fince by the ſame rule your pity might be ex- 
tended to hundreds, whom doubtleſs you may find 
expoſed in the like manner. It muſt therefore be 
ſome plea more forcible than mere compaſſuon that 
attaches you particularly to this child, 


ALITHE A, who had foreſeen what anſwer 
her huſband would make, was all the time he was 
ſpeaking debating within herſelf, whether it would 
be beſt for her to evade, or to confeſs the truth of 
this affair ; and not being able to determine as yet, 

peared no leſs confuſed and diſordered than ſhe 
would have been, if about to make an acknow- 
ledgment for ſome great offence : — at laſt, a plea 
there is indeed, ſaid ſhe, but — here her voice and 

courage 
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courage failed her, and ſhe was utterly unable to 
give him the ſatisfaction he aſked, 


DORIMON was confounded beyond mea- 
ſure, and not knowing what to think of a behavi- 
our ſo new, and which ſeemed to denote ſhe la- 
boured with ſome ſecret of great importance, he 
looked ſtedſaſtly on her for ſome minutes; and 
perceiving that ſhe changed colour,' and had her 
eyes fixed on the earth, grew quite impatient for 
the certainty of what, as he has ſince confeſſed, 
he then began to conceive, cried out, ¶ bat plea ? 
— What myſtery ? 


A myſtery, replied ſhe, which 1 had much rather 
you would gueſs at than oblige me to unravel. —Oh 
Dorimon ! continued ſhe, after a pauſe, 7s there 
no inſtinft in nature that can inform you; my af- 
fettion for the father makes his offspring, of whom- 
ſoever born, dear to me? — I cannot hate Meliſſa 
fo much as 1 ivve Dorimon ; and while I am per- 
forming the offices of a mother to this child, forget 
the ſhare ſhe has in him, to remember what I owe 


to him as yours. 


THe reader's own imaginations muſt here ſup- 
ply thc place of deſcription. — Impoſſible it is for 
any words to give a juſt idea of what a huſband, 
circumſtanced like Dorimon, muſt feel To have 
Eis fault thus palpably made known to her, whom 
he moſt deſired ſhould be ignorant of it, — to re- 
ceive the higheſt obligations, where he could have 
expected only reſentment, — and to hear the de- 
tection of wi at he had done diſcovered to him by 
the :njucd perſon, in ſuch a manner as if herſelf, 
not he, had ocen the criminal, — ſo hurried his 
thoughts, between remorſe, aftoniſhment, and 
ſbame, as left him not the power of * ths 
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leaſt reply to what ſhe ſaid : — he walked ſeveral 
turns about the room in a diſordered motion, en- 
deavouring to recover a preſence of mind, which 
ſeemed ſo neceſſary on this occaſion, but in vain ; 
and at laſt, throwing himſelf into an eaſy chair, 
juſt oppoſite to that in which his wife was fitting, 
Good Ged ! cried he, am I awake ! — Can it be 
poſſible there is ſuch a woman in the world ! 


Tu ſweet-tempered A{ithea could not ſee him 
in theſe agitations without a concern, which made 
her amok repent her having occaſioned them : — 
ſhe ran haſtily to him, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, My dear, dear Dorimon, ſaid ſhe, 
let it not trouble you that I am in poſſeſſuon of a 


ſecret which I neither ſought after, nor, when in a 


manner ferced upon me, ever dioulged to any perſon 
in the world. — Confider me as I am — your wife 
art of yourſelf, — and you will then be aſſured 
you can be guilty of no errors, which I ſhall not 
then readily excuſe, aud carefully conceal — Judge 
of my ſincerity, continued the, renewing her em- 

races,. by my behaviour, which you are Fenfble has 
not the leaft been changed by my knowledge of this 


affair. 


O ALITHEA, cried he, preſſing her tenderly to 
his boſom, I am indeed ſenſible how little I have 
deſerved ſuch proofs of your amazing goodneſs ; — 
my ſoul overflows with gratitude and love; — yet 
how can I attone for my paſj? crimes ? — By men- 
tioning it n more, interrupted ſhe, and to let me 
ſhare in that heart my want of charms denies me the 


hopes of filling wholly. 


To theſe endearing words he anſwered only in 
broken ſentences, but ſuch as more teſtified _—_ 
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ſhe wiſhed to find in him towards ber, than the 
moſt eloquent ſpeeches could have done. — She 
now was convinced that the victory ſhe bad gained 
over him was perfect and fincere, and would have 
known a tranſport without alloy, but for the ten- 
der pain it gave her to find ſo much difficulty in 
perſwading him to forgive himſelf. 


H held her fitting on bis knee, with his arms 
round her waiſt, while ſhe related to him the means 
by which ſhe was made acquainted with his 
crime; concealing no part of what either ſhe 
heard, the ſteps ſhe took after the knowledge of 
her misfortune, and the various emotions which 
paſſed in her ſoul, during the long ſeries of his in- 
difference to her: in all which, he found ſome- 
thing to admire ; and the more he ſaw into the 

catneſs, as well as ſweetneſs of her mind, the 
more his love and aſtoniſhment increaſed, 


THe firſt proof he gave her, that ſhe ſhould 
have nothing tor the future to apprehend on the 
ſcore of MHeliſſa, was to write a letter to that lady; 
wherein he acquainted her, that, ſenſible of the 
injury he had done the beſt of wives and women, 
he was determined to purſue no pleaſures in which 
ſhe did not participate. — He repreſented to her 
the ſhame and folly of carrying on an intrigue of 
the nature theirs had been, in the moſt pathetic 
terms; and adviſed her to think of living ſo as to 
regain that reputation in the world, which he was 
obliged to conteſs, he had contributed to make her 
loſe ; — aſſured her, that the reſolution he had 
now made, of ſeeing her no more, was not to be 
ſhaken by any arguments in her power to make 
uſe of; therefore begged ſhe would endeavour to 
follow his example, and forget all that had paſſed 

between them. 
T EIS, 
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TH1s, he ſhewing to Alithea, gave her a new 
unity of exerting her good-nature, — She 
made him write it over again, in order to ſoften 
ſome expreſſions in it, which ſhe would have it 
were more harſh than was becoming in him, to a 
woman he had once loved ; and perhaps would 
have rendered it at laſt too gentle for the purpoſe 
it was intended, could ſhe have prevailed on him 
to alter it according to the dictates of her own 
compaſſionate and torgiving ſoul. But he beſt 
knew the temper of the perſon he had to deal with, 
and would not bid her adieu in ſuch a Manner as 
ſhould give her the leaſt room to flatter herſelf it 
would not be his laſt. 


THrouGcH he deſired no anſwer, he received 
one, filled with the moſt virulent reproaches on 
himſelf, and mingled with many contemptuous re- 
flections on his wife.— The firſt, he was unmoved 
at; but the other totally deſtroyed all the remains 
of regard and conſideration he had for her. — He 
tore the letter into a thouſand pieces, and to ſhew 
this injurious lady the contempt and reſentment 
with which he had treated what ſhe ſaid, gather- 
ed up the ſcattcred fragments, and ſent them back 
to her under a ſealed cover, but without writing a 
word, ? 


AFTER this he was entirely eaſy, Meli ſſa made 
no efforts to regain him, but contented herſelf with 
railing againſt him and the innocent Alithea where- 
ever the went; but, moſt people knowing the mo- 
tive, her malice had no other effect ti an to make 
herſelf laughed at: — ſhe ſoon, however, entered 
into a naw amour, and in the noiſe that made, all 
talk of her former engagement was laid aſide ; 
while the happy Althea enjoyed the recompence 
of her virtue in the continued tenderneſs of a huſ- 

Vos. I | 933 | band, 
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band, who never could have loved her half ſo well 
had he not loved elſewhere, becauſe he never could 
have had an opportunity of being ſo well acquain- 
ted with thoſe virtues in her, which were the 
ground of his affection. 


Tux compaſſion ſhe had ſhewn for the child 
of Meliſſa was not a temporary ſtart of goodneſs; 
— ſhe perſiſted in the moſt tender cate of him. 
had him educated in the ſame manner with her 
own, — and, to alleviate the misfortune of his 
birth, engaged Dorimon to ſet apart a conſiderable 
ſum of money, inorder to put him into a buſineſs, 
which, when he grows of years to undertake, it 
will, according to al human probability, be his own 
fault if he does not ſuccecd in, 


I Have been the more tedious in this narra- 
tive, becauſe I think there is no particular in the 
conduct of the amiable Alithea that ought to be 
omitted, or may not ſerve to ſhew how much a 
perfect good-nature may enable us to ſuſtain, and 
to forgive. 


I wouLD have no huſband, however, depend on 
this example, and become a Dorimon in expecta- 
tion of finding an Al:thea in his wife:—it is putting 
the love and virtue of a woman to too ſevere a 
teſt ; and the more he thinks her capable of for- 


giving, the leſs ought he to offend. 


NUMBERLESS are the branches of good-na- 
ture] Numberleſs are the benefits we receive our- 
ſelves by it, and confer on others] Yet I have ob- 
ſerved that this admirable quality, though in every 
one's mouth, is underſtood but by few : moſt peo- 
ple are apt to confound it with another, which in- 
deed in ſome reſpects has very much the appearance 


of it, but is in reality far ſhort of it in value. It 
may 
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may juſtly be called the handmaid of that great 
lady, it obeys her commands, delivers her de- 
crees, and waits on all her actions; but can do 
_— of itſelf, and ſhould never be put in compa- 
riſon. 


War I mean, is an eaſy freedom of behavi- 
our, a ready compliance wh any thing propoſed 
in company, an endeavour to divert and pleaſe, 
and ſometumes a hoſpitality and liberality ; and 
yet a perſon may be all this, without that good- 
nature I have attempted to deſcribe, and which is 
able to work ſuch prodigious effects. The term 
I would therefore give this inferior quality 
is good-bumour, and how wide a difference there 
is between that and good-nature few but have ex- 


Nor but it has its virtues, though in a leſs ex- 
tenſive degree, and not equally permanent. — Meer 


good-humour, if abuſed, will degenerate into its re- 


verſe; but good-nature is always the ſame, and in- 
capable of changing : —like the Divine Source, of 
which it is an emanation, it returns injuries with 
benefits ; it endeavours to work on the bad heart 
that offers them, by ſoft perſwaſion, and pities 
what it cannot mend. — In fine, good- humour is 
obliged to ethers for its ſupport, good-nature only 


to 10%, 


As they, however, appear ſo much alike, that, 
without a long and perfect acquaintance with the 
perſon, they are not to be diſtinguiſhed, and are 
often miſtaken even by ourſelves, a little retroſpect 
into our actions, and the ſource of them, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and then whoſoever is poſſeſſed 
of the one may, without much difficulty, improve 
it into the — 4 
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THERE is no one thing which affords a great- 
er proof of g:od-nature than being communicative, 
ar d imparting, as much as in us lies, what degree 
of knowledge we are poſſeſſed of, to thoſe who 
may have leſs extended capacities, or fewer advan- 
tages of improvement. — Good-humour will make 
us ready to acknowledge and commend, perhaps 
beyond what it even merits, any excellence we find 
in another ; but good-nature will make us take the 
pains of inſtructing how that excellence may be 
heightened, — Good-humour ſhuns not an oppor- 
tunity of obliging ; but good-nature is induſtrious 
in ſecking out as many as it can. — Cood-humour 
frequently promiſes more than is in its power to 
perform; but good-nature does more than it gives 
ycu reaſon to expect. 8 


TnkEsk are ſome of the many marks by which, 
with a little application, you may know the diffe- 
rence between them; and it is certainly the buſi- 
neſs of every prudent perſon to make this diſco- 
very in all thoſe they have any dealings with, or 
dependance upon; becauſe otherwiſe they may be 
deceived into too high an opinion of the one, and 
fail in their due regard to the other. 


THERE are people in the world who feel no 
ſatisfaction equal to that of doing good; — who 
wait not to be aſked to do every thing in their 
power to ſerve you; — and will not ſcruple to do 
a ſmall prejudice to themſelves, if by it they may 
procure a great advantage to their neighbours ;— 
yet, notwithſtanding all this innate benevolence 
and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, have ſo ungracious a 
manner in conferring favours, that the receiver 
loſes half the ſatisfaction of the benefit, and the 
giver more than half the praiſes due to his gene- 

roſity: 
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rofity : — the ſoul of ſuch a one, has in it all thoſe 
heavenly qualities which make up what we call 
good-nature ; but there are oftentimes deficiencies 
either in the education or temperament of a per- 
ſon, which will not ſuffer it to ſhine forth with 
that unblemiſhed luſtre, that ſo much attracts the 
love and admiration of mankind ; and the higheſt 
character he bears from thoſe moſt obligated to 
him, is that of a ſurly goed man. 


A BENEFIT beſtowed in a peeviſh, ſullen, or 
dictatorial way, is making one feel too ſeverely 
the neceſſity we are under of receiving it; and 
ſome there are ſo delicate, that they would ra- 
ther chuſe to remain under the moſt cruel di- 
22 than be relieved from them by a perſon of 
this caſt. 


GOOD-HUMOUR is therefore the proper 
channel through which the benefits lowing from 
geod- nature ought to be conveyed, in order to 
compole a truly amiable character. 


I rousT not but my readers will underſtand 
that by geod-· humour I mean courteſy, affability, 
chearfulneſs, and that certain ſoftneſs of manners 
which is ſo engaging toall we come among ; but 
more particularly to thoſe who are any ways ob- 
liged to us.— Thoſe qualities, I think, way with 
propriety enough be compared. to ſo many {weetly 
purling ſtreams, which, tho' too ſhallow to afford 
us any great advantages, delight and charm us with 
their gentle murmurs ; and geod-nature, to the ca- 
pacious river which feeds their currents, and is the 
ſource of all the pleaſures they produce; yet, but 
for theſe outlets, would be apt to fell into a 
roughneſs diſagreeable both to the eye and ear of 


all who approach its banks. 
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SURINTHUS and Montans are two gentle- 
men who have an equal propenſity to actions of 
eneroſity and benevolence, yet are perfect oppo- 
ſees in their manner of conducting them. — A 
merchant in the city, who had been in a very 
reat intimacy with them both for a long time, 
2 by ſome loſſes at ſea, and other diſap- 
pointments, to be very much diſtreſſed in his cir- 
cumſtances : — bills came faſt upon him, and tho” 
he paid while he was able, and frequently put him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt inconveniency to do fo, being 
willing to preſerve his credi*, in the hope of better 
ſucceſs in other ventures he had abroad ; yet he 
was juſt upon the point of breaking, when one 
day Aria „ having heard whiſpers of his con- 
dition, came to him, and accoſting him in an ab- 
rupt manner, II bat, ſaid he, 7s it true that you are 
undone © — they tell me you muſt become a bankrupt 
in three or four days, and that there is no poſſibility 
of your holding out longer. 


Tur merchant was extremely ſhocked, but 
confeſſed that what he had heard was but too 
true; — and that he muſt yield to his hard fate 
unleſs he could raiſe a thouſand pounds immedi- 
ately ; which ſum, he ſaid, would make him per- 
fectly eaſy till the arrival of a ſhip, by which he 
hoped better news. 


THAT ti uncertain, replied Surinthus, with 
his former roughneſs ; however, I will advance 
the monty for you ; — call on me two or three hours 
hence ard I will have it ready. — But, continued 
he, you have certainly been guilty of ſome ill ma- 
nagement, or you could not Bi fallen into theſe 


misfortunes ; — then proceeded to tell him he did 
not like his dealing with ſuch @ one, and ſuch « 
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one; and his trading to this or that part of the 
world ; and that, indeed, he had for a good while 
expected 1t would come to this. 


So true are the poet's words: 


When things go ill, each fool pretends t adviſe ; 
And, if more happy, thinks himſelf more wiſe. 


ALL this the poor merchant was obliged to 
bear for the ſake of the favour he was to do him; 
which was, indeed, truly generous and friendly, 
though offered in a faſhion a little galling to one 
who was himſelf a man of great ſpirit, and had 
been more accuſtomed to confer than to receive ob- 
ligations. But he had ſcarce time to reflect on 
this adventure, before he was told Montane deſired 
to ſpeak with him. 


THr1s gentleman who had heard the ſame news 
Surinthus had done, and inſtigated by the ſame 


but motive, came to make an offer of his ſervice, tho” 
too in a manner altogether the reverſe. —He took not 
ate the leaſt notice of his misfortune ; and bebaving 
di- with his uſual chearfulneſs and complaiſance, af- 
er- ter ſome talk on ordinary affairs, I am glad, ſaid 
he he, I was ſo fertunate to find you at home ; for 1 


have a requeſt to make you, which your compliance 


with will eaſe me of a great deal of trouble, 


ith 
nce THE merchant having aſſured him that he 
ur's ſhould rejoice in any opportunity of obliging him, 
ed ¶ have juſt received fifteen hundred peunds, reſumed 
2 the other, and to tell you the truth, I de not know 
eſe how to diſpoſe of it; — I do not care to keep ſuch 
lid a ſum in my houſe, and I have no banker at preſent, 
a nor any way of laying it out to my mind; — 1 
e; ſhould therefore be infinitely obliged to you, if you 


would 
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would take it and throw it into trade. — I know 
perſons of your great dealings in the wor. l can at 
any time have opportunities of getting rid of m 
to advantage. | 


Two ſuch offers in one day, and from gentle- 
men who had no other obligations to him, than 
ſuch as were reciprocal and common between per- 
ſons of equal fortunes and conditions, might very 
well aſtoniſn him; but the engaging. manner in 
which the latter was made, did much more ſo. 
However, as he was not perfectly aſſured Mantano 
was acquainted with his neceſſities, he could not 
think of abuſing ſo generous a friendſhip, and 
therefore frankly diſcloſed to him all he knew be- 
fore as well as himſelf, 


WHILE he was making the detail of his lofles, 
the other gave him frequent interruptions, telling 
him, that ſuch accidents were no prodigies among 
men of buſineſs ;— that what one year took away, 
another might return; —and that he was ſo far 
from thinking a much greater ſum than he had 
mentioned would be unſafe in his hands, that no- 
thing could give him a more ſenſible mortification 
than his not accepting it. — I do aſſure you, Sir, 
ſaid he, I offer you no more than what I can very 
well ſpare ; and if fortune ſhould be ſo unjuſt to 
your merits, as not to enable you to return it in one, 
two, three years, or longer, my affairs will ſuffer 
nothing by the delay, and I ſhould take it unkindly, 
ſhould you ever think of the affair with any ſort of 
concern, till it intirely ſuits with your convenience 


to repay it. 


W1TH words like theſe the merchant was pre- 
vailed on to accept the money; and as ſoon 8 
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had received it, he went to his more ſurly friend, 
and after having returned thoſe grateful acknow- 
ledgements, which it muſt be confeſſed he me- 
rited, told him, that an unlooked-for piece of 
good fortune had * which gave him the 
means of ſatisfying his creditors, without that 
kind aſſiſtance he had been ſo generous to offer. 


SURINT HUS ſeemed neither pleaſed nor 
diſpleaſed; but in his old rough faſhion, though 
honeſt meaning, ſaid, it was very well ;—that E 
ſhould have been welcome to the money if he 
had wanted it,. — and that if ever he happened to 
have occaſion again, he might know where to 
find a friend. 


Now tho' any one in the ſame circumſtances 

with this merchant, would think it a great bleſ- 

to meet with a friend like Surinthus, yet every 

y muſt allow that the _ of ſuch an obli- 

tion ſat much lighter, by the engaging manner 
4 which Montano conferred it. 


STRANGE it appears to me, that ſome perſons, 
who go very great lengths to ſerve their friends, 
ſhould not go a little farther, and adorn their 
bounties with geod- humour, ſince it would coſt 
them nothing, and is no leſs conducive to the 
happineſs of the receiver, than the more expen- 
five part of the obligation, 


CERTAIN it is, they do not ſee this deficiency 
in themſelves, or they would never leſſen the me- 
rit of their favours, by a wrong manner of con- 
ducting them; eſpecially as it is an error in beha- 
viour ſo eaſily avoided, 


I wovuLD, therefore, fain perſwade every one, 


who 
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who is about to give a proof of his good-nature, in 
any friendly and benevolent office, to contrive it 
ſo, as that what he does may ſeem a favour to 
himſelf. — This it was that made the offer of 
Montano ſo much more acceptable than that of 
Surinthus this ſets a double value on the ſmalleſt 
obligations, and makes the receiver eaſy under the 


greateſt. 


End of the StxTa Book. 
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Applanſe, how intoxicating, p. 97 

varice, the worſt of of; can p. 11 
Adulphus, ruined by a Dream, p. 12 
Ambition has no Bounds, p. 137 
Actions unhappy, the true Cauſe, p. 160 
Averſion to Solitude, a Fault, p. 166 
Adonius. his Character, p. 187 
Amadea, her Cauſes for Grief, p. 188 
Abuſe of Thinking, worſe than not thinking at all, 


p- 193 


Adventure of a Traveller, p. 197 
Auctions greatiy freguented, p. 211 
Alvario, unhappy in his Children, p. 224 
n A ag. which moſt valuable, p. 245 
Amaſina, how made unhappy, p. 249 
Armico, too haſty in his Judgment, p. 257 
Admiration, by what preſerved, p. 268 
Alithea, an Iuſtance of ber Generoſity, p. 30 337 
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Lue Domine, Cauſe of a ſad Miſtake, 

B Brother, his A 4 47. * 

Bloometta, her unhappy Condition, p. 63 

Bellair and Miſeria, an iL match d Co oy, 

Beau Belfont and Miſs Tittup, the 775 N ſb can 
be made for them, p. 87 

Bed!am, ang -- for it, P- I II 

Belliza, her 7222.7 

Belinda, her 4 5 176. 

Britiſh 22 5 from Chee they were fer- 
merly, p. 26 

Beauty, 45 5 by I- nature, p. 277 

Body, how far influenced by the Mind, p. 281 

Benefits, the Manner in which they eught to be con- 


ferred, p. 321 
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'$ LITANDER, ſucceſsful in —— 
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Country Ladies, eafily ſeduced, p. 43 £ 


Caution neceſſary in Parents, p. 
Clergyman, a remarkable Inſtance of one, p. 58 
Celinda, z F e in her Love, p. 66 
Cleora, a Warning to her, p. 75 
Cleophil, bis ungenerous Behaviour, p. 153 

rice of a Philoſopher, p. 157 
Climate c 4 England the ſame as ever, p. 159 
Contemplation, how pleaſing in all Stations, p. 164 
Charleroy, Madam, her Adventure at the Opera, 


p. 238 
Criſis, not to be neglected, p. 247 
Compulſion, hateful to all reaſonable Beings, p. 288 


Complaiſance, always neceſſary, p. 315 
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DAEINDA her mean Spirit, p. 74 
2 a baſe Paſſion, p. 113 

Diver ſion-Mongers, very induſtrious, p. 218 

Diſobedtence juftly puniſhed, p. 236 

Draxalla, an Inſtance of lf created IWretchedneſs 


p.283 
Dorimon, how reclaimed, p. 309 
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FE CYPHROSINE, Ber Character, p. 10 
Erminia, how ruined, p. 43 

ured, p. 89 
xamples of unhappy Marriages, p. 103 

Elmira, an extraordinary Caſe, p. 139 

Elements ſeldom blended equally, p. 291 

Engliſh Ladies, treated with tos little Reſpect, 
and wherefore, p. 239 | 

Examination into ourſelves neceſſary, p. 274 
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RENCH Ladies, ſeldom make an ill Lie of 
Liberty, p. 23 
Flavia, her 77 «+ 
Father, the ſordid Gontr tvance of one, p. 109 
Fidelio, his Deſpair, p. 110 
Fortune, the Author and Breaker of moſt Friend- 
ſhips, p. 153 
Free-Mill not to be doubted, p. 197 . 
France, the many innocent | 506. i to be found 
there, p. 237 
F:p, may be trifled with, p. 261 
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Favours, the Merit of them leſſened by an ill Man- 
ner of beſtotuing, p. 322 
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62 naturally vain, p. 13 

Generoſity of a Lover, p. 50 

Glory and Love, not 8 p. 98 

Gaming and Gameſters, how treated, p. 122 
Grant of eur Defires often unhappy, p. 135 

Good Breeding inferior to Reputation, p. 169 
Gatety in I 70 haw to be corrected, p. 190 
Gratitude highly due to Parents, p. 221 

Gord Nature, what it is, p 269 

Gad Nature and Good Humour, in what they 


differ, 315 
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Hs BAND, the innocent Stratagem of one, 
P- 32 

Honour, an Inflance of it, p. 50 

Heme News, p. 87 i 

Happineſs, doubly welcome after Adverſity, p. 156 

Hepe ought to be encouraged, p. ibid. 

Heydens, ſome naturaliy jo, p. 267 
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EALOUSY, the Spite it occaſions, p. 40 
Impertinence of ſome People, p. 62 

Inſtance of public Gratitude, p. 98 

Imperio, a Lover of Beauty, p. 108 

Impreſſion made by g Dream, p. 128 

Imperio, the Mortification he gave a Lady, p. 244 

Inconfiftencies in Love, p. 245 

HI Nature, the Scurce of it, p. 276 

Infancy, a Claim to Tenderneſs, p. 277 
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EY to the Female Spectator forbid, p. 12 
Kindneſs ill repaid, p. 153 t 
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OE, when to be approved, p. 15 

Likin — taten for Love, ibid. 
Luxury, the ncouragement it finds, p. 30 
Lindimara, her Story, p. 80 
Lacroen, his Character, p. 104 
Lotteries, numerous of late, p. 122 
Leolin and Elmira, their Story, p. 139 
Lavaille, his Amour with Belinda, p. 177 
Loyter Count, an odd Proceeding in him, p. 185 
Letter of Sarah Oldfaſhion's, p. 215 * 
Life, what Time of it is beſt for Improvement, p. 
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MIS A. her Character, p. 10 
Marteſia, her Adventures, p. 15 


Marriages haſty, ſeldom happy, 1 

Ae, Ep cle! p- 31 

Macro, his Brutality, p. 74 

Mariana, a ſeaſonable Warning to her, p. 75 

Myrtano and Cleora, what may be expefted from 

their Union, ibid. 

Miletta, her affected Modeſty, p. 105 

Mercator, his Story, p. 101 

Manella, troubleſome in her conjugal Affection, p. 
177 


Man, the Dignity of his Species, p. 197 
Alina, delights in Contemplation, p. 200 
Montaubin Count, his Story, p. 204 
Made, nit always to be followed, p. 221 
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Nomen, p. 245 
Mariamne, @ #lay, fatal to the Authcr, p. 270 
Manſlaughter, a new Way of being guilty of it, 
Meliſſa, a great Cognette, p. 294 Ip. 285 
Myſtery, pleaſingly unravelled, p. 311 

Montano, the Manner of his conferring Obligations, 


| p-· 320 
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N 1 TIA, oy Character, p. 25 
othing certain till poſſeſſed, p. 107 

Nature corrupted by the Ag 111 

Numbers make their own Misfortunes, p. 282 
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0 VE R-Dilicaty, cenſured, p. 89 
| | 4 Þ 3 
ARENTS, ſometimes in Fault, p. 23 
Pride, when laudable, p. 61. 
Pompilius, his Marriage, why blamed, 5 64 
Philimont and Daria, their capricious Deſtiny, pe 
Peace, a Premoter of Finitins, p. 93 73 
Panthea, her ſad Dilemma, p. 109 "I 
Pofterity, how far to be regarded, p. 126 
Paſſions, duly regulated, of Service to us, p. 136. 
Philoſopher, his Remark, p. 157 
Pantemimes, how uſeful, p. 213 
Poetry, not encugb encouraged, p. 266 
Pretences, varicus fer ill Humour, p. 280 
Patience, an extraordinary Example, p. 282 
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UESTION proper to be aſked, p. 32 
S Duarrels between married People, Matter of 


Ridicule for others, p. 182 
RINALDO, 


ND E NE 


R. 


R. N A LDO, his Diſappointment, p. 60 
Rules obſerved by the Female Spectator, p. 61 
Rebecca Facemend, her Bill, p. go 
Reſalve, the Obſtinacy of one, p. 144 
Regret, an Inftance of it, p. 155 
Recolleftion neceſſary, p. 165 
Ranelagh, too much frequented, p. 168 
Reſpect, how attracted, p. 245 
Religion, when real, excites Good Nature, p. 275 
Royal Example of Genereſity, p. 288 
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QEOMANTHE, her Story, p. 25 

Sympathy of Humaurs requiſite to make Mar- 
riage happy, p. 77 

Source, the true one of our Calamities, p. 159 

Solitary Life hated by moſt, 165 

Socrates, an Inſtance that Virtue is ts be acquired 
by Application, p. 190 

Sarcaſm of a Lady to an Apoſtate Patriot, p. 194 

Sneer of a Son on his Father's marrying a very 
young Wife, p. 195 

Subſcriptions intended for Maſquerades at Rane» 
lagh, p. 241 

Stage affords the nobleſt Diver fien, p. 264 

Softneſs, the maſt prevailing Aims of Women, p. 

| 278 
Sceptic confeſſes too much without he confeſſed more, 


p. 287 
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Surinthus, his ſurly Friendſhip, p. 319 
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"TP ENDERILLA, her romantic Turn, p. 13 
Temptations overcome are Pleaſures, p. 61 


True Love unchangeable, p. 15 
Tempo-Amiarians, what they are, p. 62 


Tulip 


ENDE 
Tulip Mrs. her Folly, p. 73 
Tennis, a manly Exerciſe, p. 124 
* Timoleon, his Character, p. 138 
Tryal of a Lover, p. 153 
Tragedy, its Intent, p. 213 
Taſte, the Difference of the falſe and the true Taſte 
21 
Talapach Ladies, their Habits may probabh 2 
come our ode, p. 267 
Thaumantius, à great Valetudinarian, p. 282 


V. 


AUX-HALL, the Temple of Flora, p. 51 
Vulpone, his ftrange Succeſs, p. 80 
Unity among Kindred recommended, p. 11 9 
Vizards, when worn at the Theatres, p. 263 
Virago, how ridiculous, p. 276 


Vapours, an Epilepſy of the Mind, p. 285 
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OR LD, the Ridicule of it on unſuitable 
Matches, p. 63. 
emen, why fond of Military Gentlemen, p. 98 
mA cf a late General, her Fern p. 99 
, the Game, much admired, p. 121 
Widow, ber Reaſon for marrying, p. 169 
Widow, her rambling Humour, p. 171 
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4 X EUXIS, à conſummate Hypocrite, p. 137 
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p. 84 
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